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asapeo])le tliat had come from another country, 
and not as native on llie soil. 

It is a singular fact, that novhere upon the 
face of the earth, and at no period of human 
histoiy, have a jieople been met ■with, enjoying 
almost an}’ degree of civilization, and having 
records, either oral or traditional, whose tra- 
ditions or records do not contain traces of mi- 
gration : and that wherever we are enabled to 
say that man is in an original locality, we are 
enabled to say so only because his manners are 
too rude, and his memory too short for enabling 
him to contradict us. Turn to whatever region 
of the world we may, the civilized man has 
always been a traveller ; and he alone is a 
native who is unable to tell us of Jiis migra- 
tion. What seems singular too, those civilized 
and migratory races, so far as we can rely upon 
their accounts, appear to have all proceeded 
from nearly the same place : the races that have 
swept each other in succession westward over 
Europe, the Mexicans in America, the Moors 
in Africa, the Hindus in India, and the Ma- 
lays in the Eastern Islands, have all proceeded 
from central Asia. Though these “ travelled'” 
races, as we may term them, have considerable, 
and even very great differences, the points in 
which they agree are fully as singular. They 
have in every age and country been men, not 
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only teachable, but in so far taught. Tliey 
have never, so far as we are able to trace, been 
contented to pick up their subsistence from tlic 
spontaneous produce of the earth, or the wild 
animals of tlie chase : neither has war against 
animated nature been their only or, even their 
cliief trade. They have always been cultivators 
of plants, have had animals, of some kind or 
other, in a domestic state ; and they have had 
some knowledge of the arts of building, manu- 
facturing clothes and utensils, and have possessed 
some knowledge of the metals. Corn and cul- 
tivated fruits, such as w'e are acquainted with 
in Europe, have accompanied their march, and 
have not been found in places V’here we are un- 
able to suppose that they have visited. The 
vegetation Avhich they have thus scattered along 
with them, though modified by climate and 
culture, much resembles that whicli is still to 
be found in tlie valleys among the llindu 
Cosh. The vine, the apple, the nudbcrry, and 
most of the stone-fruits that arc improved by 
culture, have been traced there ; and it is very 
probable that more careful examinations will 
increase the number. In that country, too, 
oats are found in a wild state. 

Who or what these people may have driven 
before them toward the extreme north and 
west, we have no means of ascertaining, because. 
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at the most distant period of which we have 
any record, they were driving each other. But 
to the south we have evidence that they drove 
before them a race, or races, that were mentally 
much inferior, and who were physically formed 
for existing in different climates. This is not 
the place, neither have Ave yet sufficient data, 
for discussing the question as to whether the 
negroes of Africa, and the negroes of the 
Pacific, including among the latter the natives 
of Australia, be the same race. But they are 
anterior to the others; and the peculiar tex- 
ture of their hair alone shews, that they are 
naturally better defended against the perpendi- 
cular action of the sun, than the migratory 
people. In their dispositions they are more 
ferocious than the others, — probably not ca- 
pable of the same length and implacability 
of liatred, which, though far from an agreeable 
proof, yet is a proof of intellect, but more the 
victims of momentary impulse and passion. 
This appears to be the cause, or at least one 
of the causes, of their subjugation, or rather 
their retirins: before their invaders. Unless 
Avhen there is reason to suppose that they have 
acquired it of strangers, this race appears to 
have had no knoAvledge of the metals, or of 
tliat rule and subjection Avliich make men 
formidable as a nation or state. Tliey have 
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never had any tradition either about their own 
origin, or about that of the ■ world ; ineinorj 
has been chiefly confined to the individual; 
they have had no science of any kind, no 
record, and no alphabet ; and they have hardly 
left any monument. In short, thej'^ appear to 
have been, and where we meet with tliem in 
situations where no example has been set tbein, 
they appear to be still, a people destitute of the 
elements of progressive improvement ; and had 
the world been inhabited only by tliem, it would 
have been without a history. 

The migratory people, on the other baud, 
have always had some sort of government, some- 
thing by means of which they could act in con- 
cert, either for subsistence or for Avar. Even 
in the earliest times, and the rudest states, there 
have been chiefs, sometimes personal in tlic 
indiA'idual, but more generally hereditary ; they 
haveahvays had a liistory of some kind or other; 
they have had some means of record, and they 
have left some memorials behind them, even 
though as rude as the dohm r’nnjr, Avhere tlie 
ancient people of tliis country met in judgment, 
or the inclosures of stones, in Avhich they used 
to collect at their beacon fires, in times of alarm, 
and the accidental fusion of Avhich, by the potass 
of the former Avood fire, and the heat of the 
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subsequent oiie, has wasted such a world of ink 
among the learned — in trifles. 

One coincidence is very remarkable, and the 
many versions that there are of it, Avliile they 
render the' details puzzling and inexplicable, 
are confirmations of the general truth: they 
show that it must have been ancient among many 
races ; and that is a common event, and a com- 
mon ancestor, — a deluge, and a Noah. Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Hindu, all tend to confirm 
some such catastrophe as that recorded in the 
hook of Genesis ; and though they all differ in 
the details, they agree in representing Noah, 
or Bacchus, or Meru, or whatever name they 
may give him, as a planter of vines, and a cul- 
tivator of the earth. The means of his escape 
from the deluge, or rather the warning given 
of it, is whimsical, as stated in the Agni Pn- 
rana^ compared with the account given in the 
hook of Genesis. The fish that fell into his 
hand, the size that it grew to, and the horn on 
the fish that supported the ark, ai’e all fabulous; 
hut the following words are remarkable: — 
“ Meru, with his sons and their women, and 
the wise men, and with them the seed of every 
living thing, entered into a vessel (which Avas 
fastened to a horn on the head of the fish), and 
were preserved.” How high ' the flood rose, 
and how widely it extended, — Avhether the lake 
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that appears to have once filled the Valley of 
Cachmere, burst its boundary, and flooded the 
V alley of Cabul, until the Indus worked a pas- 
sage for it through the mountains to the south- 
ward of Attock, or whether it ran over Dhawa- 
laghiri, in the one hemisphere, and Chimborazo, 
in the other, it is not necessary to inquire. 
Neither is it necessary to lielp out of their 
difficulty tliose who have recourse to the atmo- 
sphere, the whole of which is equal only to 
about thirty-three feet of water, and tlie nitro- 
gen not an element of that liquid at all, in order 
to submerge the whole globe with a deluge ' 
between five and six miles in depth ; or even 
those who, by a miraculous suspension of the 
law of gravitation, would fetcli the necessary 
supply of water out of the ground. “ TJic 
whole earth,” in the Bible, does not necessarily 
mean the globe ; and the bursting of a great 
lake, during a season more than usually rainy, 
(tlie very time that such a casualty would most 
likely occur), is quite enough to bear out all 
that is said by the sacred historian. To limit 
creative power to a single instance, and a single 
earth, is inconsistent, not only witli wliat we 
observe, but with the tenor of the .s/icred 
volume itself. 

It is not, however, to discuss the nature, 
extent, and origin of the deluge, that this 
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subject has been alluded to : it is only to shew 
that the Hindus, upon grounds that we cannot 
very well question, have an antiquity far above 
all Greek, above all Roman name,” — though in 
their origin, as well as in their ti'aditions, they 
may be connected with those people. 

This Meru, who is also styled the “ Son of 
the Sun,” (the title also given to the Menes of 
the Egyptians,) and whose abode and holy 
mountain, they place to the westward of Cabul, 
probably near Bamian, where the excavated 
dwellings and statues are very remarkable, was 
the founder and lawgiver of India; but when 
he flourished, or how far his sway extended, or 
at what future time his successors or descendants 
reached the valley of the Ganges, the Deccan, 
Cape Comorin, or even crossed the Indus, Ave 
are in as complete ignorance as Ave are of that 
at Avhich Rama, Avith his auxiliary apes, sub- 
jugated Ceylon. Budba, the son of Meru, 
Avho has, perhaps, more Avorshippers than any 
other man ever liad, is set doAvn as the founder of 
the Oude, and the ancestor of Rama ; and 
there are pedigrees of prinees and families, 
longer tlian any thing to be met Avith in Wales, 
or even in .Sir Thomas Uvquhart’s genealogy of 
In's clan ; but these are understood and ex- 
plained only by the leainied pundits, — by the 
most learned of them ; and therefore they do 

B 3 
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not come within the scope of popular history. 
The gist of the whole matter is, that the race 
appears to have at first come from, if not from 
beyond, the Hindu Cosh, and divided, at a 
pretty early part of their history, into two 
races, the one in the east worshipping Bidida, 
and that in the west following the Brahminical 
practice. These seem also to have blended 
together ; but of their progress over tlie country, 
and the manners of the people whom they found 
tliere, and of wliom tliere are still said to be 
traces in the wilder parts of the country, we 
have no information upon wliicli we can rely. 
Tlie only general fact upon irhich wc can posi- 
tively decide, is, that among the native princes 
and chiefs, whether men or gods, there never 
has been any want of cruelty, or much that 
could be construed into a regard for human life. 

There are said to have been, in tliose very 
early da3's, ten kingdoms in India, the inhabi- 
tants of all of which spoke dillerent languages ; 
and that those kingdoms were five and five, com- 
posed of people called by two general names, 
the one of which occupied the peninsular part of’ 
India, as far north as the hills on the right of tlie 
Nerbudda, and the other India Proper. Dra- 
viras was the name given to the southern ]icK)ple, 
and Gures to the northern. I'lie kingdoms in 
the soutli were Gujerat, Candeish, to the .south 
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of it, and Muru (or the Mahratta country), 
in the centre of the Deccan ; Toulangana, be- 
tween the Godavery and Krishna, and Kar- 
natra, on the south. The kingdoms of the 
Gaurs are said to have Utcala, occupying the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, from the mouth of 
the Godavery to Balasore, and having the jungle 
and wild country on the west; Bengala, which 
corresponded with modern Bengal, though it 
probably extended farther up the valley ; 
Tirhut occupied the left bank of the Ganges, 
from the river to the Nepal Hills, all the way 
from the river Cosi to the Gunduck; Kany- 
acubja occupied the remainder of the Valley of 
the Ganges, with the mountainous part, as far 
as Cachmere ; and Sereswati occupied the Pun- 
jaub and country on the Indus, as far the Gulf 
of Cutch. How long those kingdoms may have 
remained independent, or by what means they 
were changed and obliterated, has not been 
recorded. The one in the north, where the 
people Avere, and are still, more active than they 
are in tlie south, is likely to have been the 
native one that interfered the most Avith the 
others ; and as the invader of Ceylon Avas one 
of the sovereigns of it, it is by no means im- 
probable that. lie extended his conquests along 
the Avliole eastern side, to opposite that island. 

From the same native accounts, Ave learn 
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that there was another combination among the 
Indian powers, by the forming of four great 
kingdoms, at a period probably as early as the 
calling of Abraham. The Prachii, or eastern 
people, occupied the valley of the Ganges ; the 
Deccan formed a second kingdom ; the countries 
on the Indus, a third ; and the country south 
of the Krishna, the fourth. 

Those kingdoms were of very ancient date; 
for they must, according to our clironology, 
have terminated during the time when the Jews 
were governed by the Judges, that is, nearly four- 
teen hundred years before the birth of Clirist, 

If Ave can trust the records of tlie Hindu 
astronomical observations — and astronomy, from 
the facility AAUtli which one can calculate back- 
Avards, and determine AAdiat actually has been, 
in as far as the solar system is concerned, is 
not a very safe chronological instrument in the 
hands of a priesthood, aa'Iio rest so much upon 
antiquity as tliat of India — ^but if Ave Avere to 
rest the date upon that foundation, according 
to tlie poem or romance of tlie iMahabliarat, tlic 
great change Avas made in the Avorship of tlie 
countiy by Bali Kama and Krishna, avIio 
vanquishing .Tara S.andha, tlie King of Baliar, 
put him to deatli in tlic most cruel manner, and 
established by force the Avorsliip of Vislinu, and 
nearly extinguished the ancient adoration of .Siva. 
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There are traces of Bali Rama from the banks 
of tlie Ganges to the Carnatic, and the river 
Krishna proves the extent to which his brother 
must have penetrated, so that they must have 
overrun the greater part of India; and this 
must have been at a time anterior to the exca- 
vation of the cave temples that are found in 
many parts of India ; for though some of these 
be exclusively dedicated to Siva, or Mahadeva, 
and others to Buhda, yet many of them con- 
tain the additions made to tlie Pantheon by the 
two brothers and their followers. It is, there- 
fore, at least probable tliat the kingdoms of 
India were thus overrun by domestic conquest, 
before any foreigner tried the experiment. But 
though we are told of extensive kingdoms, and 
sounding names of conquest, we know that, in 
those places where the ancient manners remain 
with tlie least foreign alteration, as among the 
Rajpoots in Ajmeer, the .system of society is 
feudal, and the detached rajas exercise in their 
own territories all the powers of sovereignty. 
The antiquity, if not the authenticity of these 
matters, is proved by the fact, that none of the 
invasions by foreign powers, some of which 
were, at a very early period, noticed in the 
accounts of them, and those occurrences, though 
teinjiorary, must have made as much noise at 
the time as the descent of hlcru himself. 
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The first of those invasions was that by 
Sesostris, the Egyptian monarch, probably 
about a hundred years after the Avars of Bali 
Rama and Krishna. It is true that we Avant 
dates in the case of Sesostris, as Av^ell as in that 
of the heroes of the Mahabharat. But the Avant 
of a date, though it may prove the Avant of a 
satisfactory chronology, is no argument AA'hat- 
ever against an occurrence ; and Ave have no 
more reason to doubt the invasion of India by 
the Egyptian, than Ave Avould have to doubt 
the visit of an island by any navigator, of 
Avhom the natives could not speak as to days 
and dates. The probability is, from the period 
as Avell as the similarity of the names, that Scsos- 
tris Avas the Shisbak, king of Egypt, Avho, in 
972, A. c., according to our era, came against 
India Avith so poAA'erful a host, among Avhom 
Avcre the Ethiopians, and carried aAvay much 
of the riches Avith Avhich Solomon liad adonied 
the temples, before he A\cnt to India. Sesostris 
is reported to have conducted liis army across 
Africa, all the Avay to the Atlantic, Avliicli Avould 
give him the means of having the Ethiopians 
and Lybians in his train. But ihougli actually, 
as is reported, he did penetrate to the Ganges, 
and as far as the Chinese sea, there is no memo- 
rial of his conquest. 

The next invasion of India, is Avithin the 
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limits of dated history ; and though we cannot 
he certain for a few years, it was in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century before Christ. Less 
ambitious, but more avaricious, than Sesostris 
(who, by tlie bye, seems to have had some re- 
semblance to Bonaparte), the Persian, Darius 
Hystaspes, sent a messenger to ascertain the 
wealth of India before he marched thither. 
The representation was favourable ; and India 
was invaded, and part of the princes of the 
Punjaub became tributaries. Indeed it appears, 
that, about this time, if not earlier, the eastern 
])eople had been invaded by their neighbours 
on the other side. The wealth of their country, 
and their comparative feebleness, had tempted 
the daring mountainers of the Himalaya ; 
and tlius the princes in the east and tlie west 
were prevented from assisting each other, eacli 
having to defend his own position. This do- 
minion of the Persians, over a part of India, 
continued for nearly two hundred years ; but 
during the latter part of that period, when 
troubles had bejrun to overtake the Persian 
monarchs, it was merely nominal. 

In the year a. c. 328, Alexander made his 
incursion into India, for the avowed purpose of 
compelling the kings or rajas to pay the tribute 
which had been imposed by Darius. Tliat 
conqueror had intended not merely to reach the 
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Ganges, as Sesostris had done, but to conquer 
the country on the banks of that river. But 
though he was successful at the commencement, 
the mutiny of his troops upon the banks of 
the Beyah, compelled him to desist. AVhen 
Alexander Avithdrew, the natives set about 
corrupting the troops that he left beliind, by 
encouraging them in all manner of luxury and 
excess ; and the activity of a native prince 
conspired with that in extinguishing the power 
Avhich had been established in the Punjaub by 
the Persians. That prince Avas Chandra Gupta, 
the illegitimate son of the lunar sovereign of 
Bahar, aa'Iio succeeded in seating himself upon 
the throne of the Prachii, and though he 
acted Avith cruelty to his oAvn family, Avas so 
brave, that Avhen, about thirty years after the 
invasion by Alexander, Scleucus c.ame to 
subdue India, he contented himself Avith mak- 
ing a son-in-laAv of Chandra Gupta, on condi- 
tion of annually rcceiA-ing fifty elephants. 'I’hc 
last invasion into India by the successors of 
Alexander Avas by Antiochus, about one hun- 
dred and twenty years before the Christian 
era, and he also Avas appeased with e]c}ihant‘' 
and money. 

But those visits of the Persians and Creeh^ 
Averc made only to the northern jiarts of India- 
The district between the desert and the^'^n(lhayr. 
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bills was in tlic possession of tbe Rajpoot 
princes; the kingdom of Bijanagur, proba- 
bly remained undisturbed in the south; and the 
Deccan, enclosed by its hills and its jungles, 
consisted of independent states, composed pro- 
bably of the same Maharattas, whose descen- 
dants are its chief inhabitants at the present 
time, deriving their name, perhaps, from the 
Maharajas or great lords, whom they were 
under. 

As is generally the case "with dynasties, that of 
Bali Rama waxed more and more feeble on the 
throne of Bahar. With changes of race, however, 
there were changes of fortune ; and Sipnea, 
who reigned during the middle of the second 
century, has left evidence, that if he did not 
possess, he claimed the greater part of India ; 
as there are documents granted by him still 
extant, in which he designates himself monarch 
of “ the three shores.” Probably something 
like a general sovereignty continued for about 
five hundred ycai’s, or till the middle of the 
seventh century, as we have at that time Palo- 
man closing a brilliant career of victory by 
drowning himself in a sacred stream, and doing 
both in imitation of his grandfather. About 
this time, the Punjaub, whose princes do not 
appear to have learned bravery from their 
western invaders, was ravaged by the Huns, wlio 
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are said to have met with hardly any resistance. 
The country on the left hank of the Indus 
from Cachmere to the desert of Ajmeer, was at 
that time under a Hindu prince, who was in 
alliance with those to the south and east of 
him ; and when the Kaliph Omar attempted 
to seize the country he did not succeed, though 
the Mahomedans soon after got possession of 
the country on the lower Indus. 

An enemy was preparing, howe^'er, Avhose 
impression upon the country was to he much 
greater than that of any that had occurred be- 
tween his time and that of hleru. Tlie go- 
vernor of Khorassan, having rebelled against 
his master the king of Buckharia, seated him- 
self upon the throne of Ghizni, laid the foun- 
dation of the Ghazana power, and Avas to he 
the moans of sending to a considerable portion 
of India a conqueror from, probably, the very 
place Avhcnce hleru liad issued. Tlie second 
of the sovereigns of Ghizni began to raA'agc 
the country, but it aa'Us not till the reign of the 
third that tlie conquest Avas begun, 

hrahinoud mounted the throne of Gliizni in 
A. n. 9D8, as an indcj)en(lcnt judnee, thougli ac- 
knoAvlcdging the Caliph ; and having first ex- 
tended his conquests nortluvnrds across the 
mountains, he ultimately, in the year 1001, 
penetrated so far into the Punjaub as totally to 
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defeat the king of Lahore. Two years after- 
wards he defeated the kings of Multan and 
Lahore in one battle ; but was called off to 
resist an invasion of the Tartars into his other 
territories, and he left the cliarge of his affairs 
in India to a converted Hindu. No sooner was 
Mahmoud gone than the Hindu reconverted 
himself, and joined his own countrymen ; but 
Mahmoud defeated them on his return, and in 
1011, marched and plundered as far as the city 
of Delhi. The Sultan, for such was the title 
of Mahmoud, (and he was the first that bore 
it,) extended his conquests over the greater 
part of India Proper, collecting vast quantities 
of riches, and waging hostility with both men 
and idols, from the contents of one of which 
latter, defended with more determination than the 
Hindus usually displayed, he is said to have 
got immense wealth. After reigning with tri- 
umph, and with some of the better qualities of 
a monarch, for thirty years, Mahmoud died at 
Ghizni, in 1028. 

But the wealth which the sultan of Ghizni 
had collected to his capital by his repeated 
spoliations of India, was not destined to remain 
long in the hands of his race. It was a time of 
great commotion among the inhabitants of cen- 
tral Asia, various hordes of whom were con- 
tinually making inroads into the kingdom of 
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Ghazna. Of the mountain races, one of the 
most valorous and formidable Avas the Gaurs, 
or mountaineers of the •western and central parts 
of the Hindu Cosh. These people had never 
been subdued, even by the Persians Avhen in the 
zenith of their power ; and they at last became 
so formidable that they dethroned the successor 
of Mahmoud, one hundred and thirty years 
after the death of that sultan, and thereby not 
only paved the Avay for a continued sway over 
India, but for the elevation of a Mahomedan to 
the throne of Delhi. 

The Indian provinces remained a little longer 
in the hands of the dynasty of j\Iahmoud than 
those on the right of the Indus; but tlie 
Gaurs gained possession of them in 118-1; 
and, in ten years after, they founded the Afghan 
Empire in India. There is some romance in 
that part of Indian history. Jj'e Chandra, 
king of Canoge, unjustly held tlie office of 
supreme ruler and higli-pricst, the legal lieir 
being Pithuara, the young king of Delhi, who 
Avas formidable for his valour and his virtue. 
A beautiful damsel had been presented to 
Chandra b}' the king of Ceylon, and adopted 
by him as his daughter. This lady liad been 
promised in marriage ; but IniAing .‘••een the 
g.allant Pitlniara, slie became enamoured of 
him, obstinately refused to marry tlie otlier, 
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and was shut up by her adopting father for the 
refusal. The high-spirited. Pithuara had in- 
curred the hatred and meditated revenge of 
Jye Chandi’a, because he had disdained to 
officiate under him at a solemn ceremony, upon 
the feeling that he was the true high-priest 
himself. That a lady should be immured for 
love of him was too much for a high-souled 
prince. He sent a bard to sing at an entertain- 
ment given by Jye Chandra, while himself, 
Avith a train of chosen folio Avers, Avaited upon 
the bard, in disguise. He saAv and bore off 
the lady, though not Avithout a violent scuffle ; 
and the rage of Jye Chandra knew no hounds. 
He called in the aid of Shahabodien Abul 
Muzzaffur, who defeated and sleAV the king of 
Delhi on the plain of Thanessar, annexed that 
to the Mahomedan territory, soon defeated 
Jye Chandra, and thus Avas monarch of the 
finest and largest portion of India. 

The Mahomedan poAver Avas, about this time, 
divided ; and Cuttub, Avho had originally been 
a slave, having succeeded to the Indian empire, 
changed the seat of the government from La- 
hore to Dellii, and turned liis attention to the 
subjugation of Bahar and Bengal ; but he died 
before either Avas accomplished. This Avas the 
foundation of Avhat is called the Patan dynasty 
of the Mahomedan emperors of India, Altmush, 
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the successor of Cuttub, extended the conquest 
over the whole of India Proper, with ‘ the ex- 
ception of the mountain rajahs in Ajmeer, 
Malwa, and Gujerat, who have always been a 
holder and braver people than the inhabitants 
of the plains. Altmush is represented as having 
been different from most Mahomedan conquerors, 
as he neither harassed the priests nor demo- 
lished the temples and idols, as had been ■ the 
general practice ; but his reign was unsettled, 
on account of the turbulence of the southern 
mountaineers, as well as by a threatened 
revolt in some of the provinces upon the Indus, 
which were still claimed by the sultan of 
Ghizni. 

A new and most formidable enemy now a])- 
peared in the pei'son of Genghis Khan, the 
Mogul, or, rather, perhaps, the Turk. INIa- 
hommed Shah, who held tlie throne of Ghazna, 
or, rather, perliaps, it should be called Khoras- 
san, which had now become a great empire, 
imprudentl}' refused, or neglected, to make an 
apology, as Genghis had demanded, in con.-'C- 
quence of the lieutenant of I\Ialionnned li.aving 
killed some Tartar merchants. 'I’lie Tartar 
immediately p\it his hordes in motion ; :md 
M.ahommed instantly crossed the mountains to 
give him battle in the jdain.s of Turkistan- 
They met; but the sultan, over])owcrcd by 
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numbers, and, probably, outdone by the daring 
Genghis, was overthrown with terrible slaughter. 
The efforts of the sultan to arrest the progress 
of the victor in the passes of the mountains 
were unavailing, and he was compelled to flee 
toward the Caspian, on an island of which he 
died in the year 1220. The Afghans fought 
like lions, and the eldest son of the sultan 
shewed himself worthy of a better fate. His 
prodigies of valour were numerous ; and when 
there was no other alternative left, he dashed 
into the foaming Indus, in sight of the conquer- 
ing army, and escaped to India. Thence he 
returned in a few years ; but the fate of the 
empire was confirmed, and Genghis remained 
the master and the terror of Asia, from the 
southern confines of the Punjaub northwards. 

The immediate and short-lived successors of 
Altmush, had not been, like that monarch and 
his predecessor, slaves, who had risen to imperial 
honours by their own talents ; they were feeble ; 
and there were intrigues, during which the 
Mogul adventurers occasionally ravaged the 
Punjaub, and once or twice approached the 
confines of Delhi. The fortunes of the empire 
were improved, however, by IMahmoud, the son 
of Altmush, who was called to the throne about 
the year 1255. He was a man of great vigour 
and daring, and so independent, that, while he 
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was kept in prison, during the. reign of his pre- 
decessors, he scorned to receive any one’s assist- 
ance, and supported himself by writing books. 
He was a model of monarchs, as well as of men, 
and equally astonished the peop)le by tlie cer- 
tainty of his \nctories and his kindness to the 
vanquished. Nay, even after he was raised to 
the throne, and engaged in the vigorous exercise 
of the government, he scorned to be fed out of 
the public treasuiy, and continued to maintain 
himself by the labour of his own hands during 
a splendid and prosperous reign of fve-ancl- 
twenty years. 

And he was followed by one worthy of being 
liis successor. Having no family, he nominated 
Balin, a relation of his own, who, like hi? 
father, and his father’s predecessor, had been 
bought as a slave. Under Balin, the hlaliouic- 
dan empire in India was, perhaps, in the zenith 
of its real glory. If ever so high praise could 
be given to man, it might be said of Balin the 
Turk, for he was from Turkistan, that he 
neither had a vice nor wanted a virtue. He 
was temperate ; he was generous ; lie was kind 
he promoted the useful arts ; lie repre.^sed 
tyranny; the fame of his court collected the 
learned, the wise, and the good, from all quar- 
ters of Asia ; the unfortunate had a ready 
asylum in his jialace; and yet he di.sjdayed all 
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the dignity and decision necessary for a great 
monarch — against those who wantonly behaved 
ill he Avas severe, and to traitors he was inipla- 
cable. He and his two sons formed, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary imperial family upon 
record. He not only encouraged commerce 
and the arts, but made every exertion to im- 
prove the taste of his people, in their dwell- 
ings, their dress, and all their decorations ; the 
divines, philosophers, and poets, had nightly 
meetings at the house of his eldest son ; and 
those Avho Avere eminent in the fine arts, at the 
house of his youngest. 

"Wlien Mahomed Shchid, Ins eldest son, Avent 
to Lahore, to assume the vice-royalty of the 
western provinces, that capital became as re- 
noAvned for learning as Delhi. But the love of 
philosophy did not damp the spirit nor blunt 
the military talents of the prince. Timur, a 
descendant of Genghis, Avho ruled the eastern 
part of the late empire of Khorassan, led a 
poAverful army to the invasion of the Punjaub. 
The prince left his philosophers, took the field, 
and defeated the enemy, in a battle in AA'hich 
much skill Avas shoAvn upon both sides; but 
pressing too forAvard and far in the pursuit, he 
Avas unfortunately killed, and the empei'or died 
soon after, in his eightieth year. 

One of the most singular acts of Balin Avas a 
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campaign against a forest. Gang-robber}-, 
•n-hich, under tlie name of dacoitism, is still too 
common in India, ivas then carried on almost to 
tlie very gates of the capital, there being an 
extensive forest to the south of the cit}’’, toward 
the liills of Ajmeer, in -which the depredators 
could easily elude pursuit. Balin sent an army 
of hatchet-men against that, and cut it down 
for an extent of a hundred miles, thereby at 
once dislodging the robbers, and bringing a 
great extent of land into cultivation. 

But such a state of things was too good for 
beinc: durable. The other son of Balin bein? 
in Bengal, his son, a boy that had been bred in 
luxury', was placed on the throne. The minister 
corrupted the young monarch ; and though hb 
father hastened to save him, his efforts failed, 
and the young emperor was murdered after a 
reign of three years. 

That happened in the year 1289, and FeroiX, 
an x\ighan of another dignity', got tlie throne, 
and appeared anxious to compensate for the 
way in which he liad got it, bv an excess of 
ostentatious lenitv afterwards ; and though he 
was a man of abilities, several things occurn'o 
in his reign tlmt tended to weaken the empire. 
The Moguls (xune, to the number of a luuulrc<i 
thousand, and though the emperor chd’.ho<i 
them in battle, they retired in milit.ary order: 
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the administration liad notits Yonlcd vigour ; 
and he and the greater part of his family Avcrc 
murdered by Alla, his own nephew, a man 
whose ambition probably accelerated the fall of 
the em])ire. 

"While governor of Oude, under his uncle, Alla 
had extended his conquests into the Deccan ; 
and, when he had gained the throne b}' the 
murder of his uncle, pushed his conquests over 
the greater part of the peninsula. This Avas 
probably the first time that the south of India 
had been passed over by conquerors, not of 
some of the forms of the Hindu faith ; and the 
spoil was excessive — Feri.shta says, one hun- 
di*ed millions sterling. That is a vast amount, 
certainly, and may be exaggerated : and yet Ave 
are to recollect, that the priests and rajas of that 
part of India had been amassing treasures from 
the era of Bali Rama, — that is, for more tlian 
tAvo thousand six hundred years, and those of 
parts of it for a much longer period ; and 
that the west coast of this part of India Avas 
that which exchanged its produce for gold. 
The great productiveness of the soil of India, 
the small cost at Avhich the people are sup- 
ported, the division into small states, in Avhich 
there Avere feAv to be ennehed but those who 
kept the palace and the temple ; the large por- 
tion of the produce given for the use of the 
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land, the value of Indian commodities in coun- 
tries farther to the vest, and the length of time 
that the accumulation had been going on, pro- 
bably tend to make those vho form their notion 
upon European models underrate this accumula- 
ted wealth, a good deal more than it is over- 
rated in the glowing language of Ferishta. 

Notwithstanding the crimes of which he vas 
guilty for the purpose of raising himself to the 
throne, the ambition of his character, and the 
unprovoked plunder that he perpetrated in pe- 
ninsular India, there were some redeeming points 
in Alla. He was brave ; and, when he obtained 
the superiority that he sought for, he was just 
and equitable in the use of it. The activity of 
his municipal system rendered the country 
safe; he treated his Hindu and IVIahomeclan 
subjects exactly in the same manner ; he even 
projected a new religion which was to unite 
them ; and when the IMoguls, who had now be- 
gun to hang upon the northern frontier of 
India, dared to enter his territory, Alla drove 
them back with great spirit. 

But though the IMahomedan Empire of IiKhn 
was more extensive and, probably, better 
verned under Alla than at any subsequent pe- 
riod, there is no doubt that he was tlic primary' 
cause of the fall of the Afgh.an dynasty. TIic 
weapons of India arc feeble, but its wealth i-'" 
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invincible — at least jvas so, while there was 
much Avith which a plunderer, whether from 
the Avest or the north, could be intoxicated. 
Cafaor, Avho had been Alla’s general in tlie 
south, and accumulated much AA'calth, rebelled, 
even in the life-time of his master ; the spirit of 
intri«Tue AA’as rooted amonff the omralis or no- 
bles of the empire, and tlic temptations to the 
Moguls to take adA*antage of circumstances 
AA'ere greatly increased. The. empire AA'as Aridcly 
scattered; and south of the central hills the 
dominion, which had been obtained by plunder, 
was far from stable. From principle, the 
Hindu rajahs could not be expected to pay any 
more’ deference to the court of Delhi than they 
could help; and xipon the IMahomcdan depu- 
ties that had been left in some places, Avant of 
principle probably had the same efTect. 

A series of intrigues and excesses folloAved 
the death of Alla ; and the court soon found 
that it had become poor, after the accumulation 
of much Avealth. Balin could afford to expend 
large sums in the direct establishment of manu- 
factures and trade ; but, in about a century, his 
successors were obliged to debase the public 
money, an event which has, in all ages, been 
attended Avith the most dangerous, if not fatal, 
effects to the state. 

Cafaor, after putting out the eyes of the two 
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elder sons of Alla, enjoyed the regencj'^ for five 
weeks. Mubaric, the third son of Alla, suc- 
ceeded ; but, in less than four 3'ears, he and all 
Iiis sons were butciiered by Hassan, the son of 
a dealer in old clothes, whom Blubaric had 
raised to the dignity of vizir. The son of the 
ragman mounted the throne, from which he 
was almost immediately precipitated by Tuglic, 
also the son of a slave, but of a slave that 
had come from the same country as Altmush 
and Balin. Under him, the imperial crescent 
again ascended and shone ; but, at the end of 
four 3’ears, he was killed by the fall of a 
wooden house in which he was entertaining the 
grandson of Balin. His son IMahomet was a 
conqueror, or rather a plunderer, and again 
overrun the south of India, which liad revolted; 
but it was too soon after Alla and Cafaor to be 
very profitable. He would have plunder, liow- 
ever ; and, for the purpose of obtaining it, lie 
raised one army for the invasion of the countrv' 
be^mnd the Hindu Cosh, and anotlier for that 
of China. One hundred tliousand horse were 
sent to explore the rout to tlic latter country ; 
but the Cliinesc jjrescntcd an impenetrable 
frontier there, and tlie vast array was, on its re- 
turn, overtaken 1 )}' themon.soon, and more com- 
plotely annihilated by the elements than thearniy 
of Napoleon on its flight from hloseow. These 
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expenses led to the depreciation of the cuiTency, 
hy issuing cojipcr coins at a nominal value, and 
discontent and calamity immediately followed. 
To heighten the mischief, he ordered the court 
to be removed from Dcllii to Dowlatabad ; and 
the excess of his taxation brought famine upon 
many of the provinces, and drove number.s of 
the inhabitants into the woods, from which they 
issued in bands, and plundered the country. 

Tliese troubles in India Proper were accom- 
panied by the loss of the whole of southern In- 
dia, and the Deccan, except Dowlatabad. The 
Raja of the Carnatic, Bclaldio, consolidated his 
kingdom on the southern table land ; and form- 
ing a junction with the Raja of Telingana, his 
neighbour, on the north-east, expelled the hla- 
homedans : and, while the emperor was convey- 
ing a tooth, that he was obliged to have drawn, 
to the grave, in the most solemn manner, and 
erecting a monument over it, Belaldio Avas 
erecting another sort of monument for himself, 
in founding the city of Bijanagnr, the most sin- 
gular in point of situation that is any Avhere to 
be met Avith, and the most durable as a ruin 
(for it is noAv little better) that is to be met 
Avith in India. The place upon which it is 
built seems as if it had been the battle-field of 
the gods and the Titans. It is a plain, sur- 
rounded and strewed Avith immense masses of 
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granite, sometimes so far asunder as to admit 
of long lines of buildings^ and at others so close 
as to allow only one person to pass. Among 
tliese are the remains of the Imuses and public 
buildings, and their appearance, even now, im- 
presses one with a more high opinion, bofh of 
the taste and the power of the king of Cana- 
ria. Every thing has been very neatly done, 
and yet so strong that it seems as if made to 
last for ever. Wall or pillar, arch or dome, 
beam or rafter, all is of granite, — the streets 
are paved with the same material, in masses 
from side to side ; and the canals and tanks arc 
excavated out of the solid rock. The pieces 
that have been moved and worked are im- 
mense — ^sometimes fifty feet long, and of corre.s- 
ponding breadth and thickness, Tlie strength 
of those buildings, the singular way in which 
they are placed, sometimes under the shadow 
of the rock, and sometimes perched on the side 
or the summit, with the richness of the little 
plains that sometimes occur 'between the rocks, 
have a very picturesque ap])carance, and make 
one almost regret that Bijanagur sliould not 
still be a capital. One of the most ])ublic 
tlioroughfarcs in it is singular, as passing 
under a magnificent gateway of the native 
rock. 

Even the troops of IMahomct, that he liad 
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sent to quell tlisluvbancc.s in the Dcccnn, nnd 
many of whom avci-o ^loguls, .cet him at de- 
liance, marclicd into the Deccan, took Dnwla- 
tahad, and laid the foundation of the Mogul 
kingdom in the Deccan. Tlie ca]iitul of that 
kingdom was Colhevga, in the Bcen\ah pro- 
vince ; and the fir.^t sultan was Alla, who was 
an Afghan, and originally slave to a star-gazing 
hrahmin of Delhi, hy whom the future eleva- 
tion of Alla (then Hassan) was foreseen in the 
horoscope. Alla, as had uniformly hecn the 
case with slave sultans from the Afghan moun- 
tains, ruled well and moderatcl 3 \ This took 
place in the year 134>7) and was the foundation 
of what is called the Brhamcnec dynasty, Alla, 
having taken that addition to his name in 
compliment to the hrahmin who prophesied 
him to the tlirone ; and as the same hrahmin 
was made lord of the treasury, and had his 
name coupled with that of Alla in all public 
documents, the probability is, that he may have 
done more than merely prophesied. Before 
the death of Alla, all that part of tlie Deccan 
wliich had formerly been over-run hy his name- 
sake was reduced under his sway, — the death 
of the restless Mahomet, in 1351, haying fa- 
voured their cause. 

Feroze, the nephew and successor of Maho- 
met, was a prince of very different character ; 
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and had it not been tliat tlie conduct of In's 
predecessor, the progress of inti'igue, and 
a disposition on the part of the omrahs to as- 
sume sovereign power in tlieir o^m provinces, 
and even controul that at Delhi, had shaken the 
very foundations of the empire, Feroze would 
have done honour. He was cliiefly employed in 
the erection of public works, of useful, of orna- 
mental, or of charitable character ; and the num- 
ber of those that were erected during his compa- 
ratively peaceful reign of thirty-nine years, is al- 
most incredible. But public spirit is far more 
essential to the greatness and durability of a 
state, than public works; and wliilc Feroze 
was digging, building, and beautifying, the 
Moguls were meditating how they might best 
invade the empire ; and the native Hindus and 
governors of the provinces, how they might best 
throw off the imperial yoke. 

Feroze died in 1388 , and a scene of assas- 
sination and brief reigns followed, the impe- 
rial sceptre being completely in the hands of 
the omrahs ; they at war with cacli other, anil 
the .sultan, whoever he might happen to })c, 
a mere tool in tlicir hands. The governor of 
Bengal became sovereign in every thing hiit 
tlie mere name, and many of those of the other 
provinces only waited tlicir o]iportunity to do 
tlie same; the hLahanitta.'; also appeared in 
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power — a power which the)' continued to liold 
long after the empire had come to an end. 

Tliere sccinsj indeed, to liavc been at this 
time a crisis in the whole adhirs of Asia. The 
governments had hecome so efreminatc that 
they ■'verc ready to fall to pieces. There was 
a man prepared, too, to take advantage of that 
crisis. This was Timur Bee, the celehrated 
Timur the Tartar, who overturned all the 
thrones that Genghis and his descendants had 
erected from China to the Syrian desert, and 
overthrew Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks. He 
bent his course toward India. In the year 
1696, a grandson of the Tartar had crossed the 
Indus, and ravaged part of hlultan ; and in the 
following year the hoary ruffian himself passed 
the Hindu Cosh. There were many difficulties 
to contend with. The people of the mountains 
were brave, and the mountains tliemselves 
were a most fonnidable barrier ; and it is pro- 
babl}^ only in respect of a historian, that the 
crossing of the mountains by Timur is not 
more celebrated than Hannibal’s passage of 
the Alps. The mountaineers fought with great 
bravery, but they were, at any one point, but 
as one to- a hundred to their enemies ; they 
were vanquished, and as far as that could be 
done, exterminated ; and the Tartar had only to 
war with the elements and the earth. Un- 
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skilled in the passes of the mountains, and at 
deadly strife with those who could have been 
guides, the number of men, and still more of 
horses, that perished, by storm, by snow, and 
by precipice, was very great. A scaffold had 
to be made for Timur, on which he was lowered 
down from ledge to ledge, by ropes, sometimes 
more than two hundred feet at a time. At 
length he reached the Valley of Cabul, and 
hastened to cross the Indus at tlie pass of At- 
tock. His army had heard of tlie formidable 
elephants and impenetrable cuirasses of the 
enemy, and would readily have desisted from 
the enterprize. But Timur was not to be re- 
strained. Onward they marched. Turning to 
the south, they pillaged and devastated great 
part of the Punjaub, in order to relieve Timur’s 
grandson, whom the people had invested in 
Multan; and then they moved on toward 
Delhi. The city had been prepared for a vigo- 
rous resistance, but Timur contrived by strata- 
gem to draw them out into the iicld. The Sul- 
tan Maliomed, or ratlicr his master, the Omrnh 
Ekbal, took the held witli forty thousand 
guards, ten thousand mailed horsemen, and one 
hundred and twenty elephants, having their 
tusks armed with poisoned daggers. Timur 
saw that the elephants were the chief terror to 
his own army, and therefore he fortified his 
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front Avith tlmt nt wliich nil nniinnls qunil, 
fire. Tl\c clcjiliantp ^vcrc routed : the men fled ; 
and when night came, the Sultan and the 
Omrah took their way in o])])osito directions ; 
while Timur, sending a strong escort after the 
Sultan, entered the city. 7'lie Sultan was over- 
taken by the detachment, and though he ef- 
fected a farther cscajie, his two infant sons, and 
a number of his followers, were destroyed. 

Timur laid the city of Delhi under the most 
severe contributions, and his oflicers broke into 
the houses to ascertain what there was left for 
them in addition ; some of the people resisted 
the injustice; a Tartar or two were killed, and 
the imperial city was given up to sack and ma.s- 
sacre. The temples and palaces were burned ; 
all that could not be conveniently carried off 
was destroyed, and the streets flowed deep with 
blood. The Patan Emperors and their Omrahs 
had committed vast plunders and deva.statioh 
from the mountains of Sirhind to the .shores of 
the Indian ocean. But this Avas a fearful 
retribution, and it came Avith equal enormity 
upon those Avho had formerly been the spoilers, 
and those Avho had been the spoiled. Not sa- 
tisfied Avith having done for himself so much, 
and, in as far as the people of Delhi Avere con- 
cerned, so unprovoked cruelty, he would needs 
add a little more for the honour of the prophet. 
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So he Avent to the devotional places,, ,and innr- 
dcred the Hindu devotees in cold blood. From 
Hurdnvar. he p.assed along the northern moun- 
tains. massacring as he vent, till he recrossed 
tile Indus, after a period of not much more 
than five months. 

It does not ajijie.ar that Timur had any other 
design in entering India than to plunder the 
countr}* ; and there is no (question that that was 
his object in visiting the holy places. But 
tliese liad been previously visited by jM.ahome- 
dans; .and thus, though the carnage that lie 
committed among the v*orslnp})ers vais groat, 
he did not meet with much wealth, except what 
he found in Hclhi. There was a cause indwl 
that .arrested his progress, before he luul Avastod 
the country to the extent that he jimhably in- 
tended. No sooner had Timur cros-^eil the 
mountains than Bajazet, the Turkish Kmperor. 
began to stir up disturbances in flic western 
part of his dominions. Hail not that arresttxl 
liis c.ai'cer, there is no .raying liow tar he might 
liavc proceeded, or wljcther he might or miglu 
not have retained the country, and carried into 
the south the same cruelties that ho perpe- 
trated in the north. As it was. heobtaincv! only 
the Punjauh. 

Timur, besides a name not likely •M'on to h-e 
forgotten, left in India something like the ^lla• 
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dow of authority. The coin was stamped in 
his name, and prayers were read for him in the 
mosques ; but these seem to have been only 
clokes for the conduct of the omrahs, who con- 
trived to deepen the calamity and ruin which his 
barbarity had perpetrated. The governors of 
the provinces withdrew the slight remainder of 
their allegiance, and the power of the emperor 
was reduced to nothing — ^indeed, he seemed to 
retain his office simply because nobody that 
Avas more powerful than himself had leisure 
for so trifling an 'office as the dethroning of 
him. In the year 1413, the feeble monarch 
died, and the race of Patan sovereigns became 
extinct. 

The race of Seids, or descendants of the Holy 
Prophet, followed, and held feeble sway for 
thirty-seven years, during which time the 
rulers of almost all the provinces had revolted, 
and the real dominions of the emperor Avere 
confined to the neighbourhood of Delhi. The 
second and last of the Seids gave up his throne 
to a rebel that he Avas unable to conquer ; and 
Secunder, the son of that rebel, might, pro- 
bably, have done a little to restore the power of 
the empire ; but he was cut off by death ; suc- 
ceeded by his son Ibrahim ; and it became ne- 
cessary to close the list. 

Ibrahim Avas a man of the most Avorthless 
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character, equally ridiculous and cruel ; and 
while the people generally held liim in derision, 
the life of no man of any consequence was safe 
from the steel of the assassin. It therefore 
became necessary to look out for a ruler who 
should be of a different character, and who, if 
not wholly above, should be unconnected with, 
the intrigues of Delhi. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Theue •was a man of that description at no 
great distance : the Sultan Baber, a descendant 
of Timur, who liad his capital at Cabul, and 
reigned westward of the Indus, both south' 
and north of the mountains. Baber, though 
bom to a throne, and endowed with all the 
qualities calculated to honour one, had been a 
soldier of fortune. The first object of Ba- 
ber in India was that of a conqueror, — to in- 
demnify liimself there for the territories of which 
he had been deprived in the north; and for 
some time his efforts were divided between re- 
ducing the Omrahs of the Punjaub, and the 
King of Candahar. In the year 1525, however, 
invited by a portion at least of the people, he 
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marched for Delhi. The support on whicli he 
had dependence must have been con.siderablc, 
as he crossed the Indus with only ten thousand 
troops ; but as lie advanced his army increased, 
by the defection of the generals and troops of 
Ibrahim. Ibralum mustered a large army to re- 
sist and oppose the Sultan, and they joined in 
battle upon the plain of Paniput, about fifty 
miles north-west of Dellii. Ibrahim fell in 
battle, together with sixteen thousand of his 
troops ; and the victorious Baber marched on. 
The gates of both Delhi and Agra wore thrown 
open to him ; and thus tlie Slogul dynasty 
was estabbshed over tlic provinces of hlCdtan, 
Laliorc, Ajmeer, Delhi, Agra, andOude, which 
at that time were all that remained of tl)e empire. 
But Baber’s reign was not free from troubles; 
and had it not been for tlie excellent character 
of the emperor himself, it might liave been very 
disasti'ous. Wc shall for once indulge in a 
quotation, by citing Ferishta’s character of this 
emperor — “ Baber so often pardoned ingrati- 
tude and treason, that he seemed to make it a 
principle and rule of his life to return good for 
evil ; ho thus di.sarmcd vice, and ' made the 
wicked the worshippers of his virtue. He 
of the sect of the Haunnfics, in whose lenet> 
and doctrines he was perfectly versed ; hut he 
yielded more to the evidence of rervon than to 
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the marvellous legends of superstitious anti- 
quity. He was not, however, forgetful of that 
rational worship which is due to the Great 
Creator, nor a despiser of those laws and cere- 
monies which are founded on sound policy. 
He excelled in poetry and music, and Avrote his 
own commentaries, in the Mogul language, 
with such elegance and perspicuity, that they 
are universally admired.” Other concurring 
testimonies leave no room for supposing that 
this character is exaggerated : for there are 
many instances of the moderation, justice, and 
kindness of Baber, yet repeated as anecdotes in 
the east. Yet Baber was fond of pleasure; 
but he enjoyed it in moderation, and wished 
others to be happy as well as himself. The 
invasion by Baber, if invasion it can Avith 
propriety be called, formed a vast contrast with 
the brutality of Timur. 

He died in the year 1530, thus having swayed 
the sceptre of India only for five years, a period 
mudi too short for enabling him to extend the 
empire to its former limits, Avhich, had he lived, 
there is no doubt he AA'ould have done, with 
equal mildness and success. ' 

Baber Avas succeeded by his son Humaioon ; 
but he had many difficulties to contend Avith. 
He Avas obliged to assign to his brother the 
Avhole territory west of the Indus; and the 
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ambitious omrabs plotted to destroy lum. 
He took tlie field, subdued Gujerat and Blal- 
wa, and entered Bengal, He ^vas treache- 
rously deceived by Shere Khan, the regent of 
Bahar, who was son of a mountaineer of Ro- 
hiUa, and a man of extraordinary talents ; and 
was forced to escape, first to the Rajpoot 
princes in Ajraeer, and then to the court of 
Persia, and there mounted the throne ; so that 
there was an Afghan, or mountaineer, again 
invested "with imperial sway. Slierc, tlioiigh 
\dndictive and cruel, was not inattentive to 
the state ; he very much improved tlie internal 
communication of the country, both by addi- 
tional accommodation and additional severity. 
His reign was short, however, for lie was killed 
accidentally in 1545. A rapid succession of 
sovereigns, none of them apparently very fit for 
tlie office, followed ; and at last it was resolved 
to recal the son of Baber. Secundcr, the nephew 
of Shere, had seized the throne, and marched 
to oppose Humaioon, who was returning from 
Persia with an army ; but he was totally de- 
feated, in 1554, and Humaioon, the second of 
the hlogul lino, ivas estnbli.shed on the throne. 
Humaioon inherited all the virtue.s of his fatlier, 
Baber ; but after his return he had but little 
lime to display them, for he survived his victory 
only a single year- 
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The race of Baber was, however, destined to 
raise the throne^ to the highest pitch to which 
the combination of valour, ambition, and Avis- 
dom, could raise it. Acbar, the son of Hu- 
maioon, was born in adversity, when his father 
was in e?:ile, among the Rajpoot princes ; and 
he seems to have profited at a very early period 
by the hard lesson . When Acbar lost his father, 
and mounted the throne, he was only fourteen 
years of age, and he was under the guidance 
of By ram Khan, a minister of consummate 
abilities, but of most ambitious and domineering 
character. Young as Acbar Avas, hoAvever, he 
had the tact to turn all theVizir’s good qualities 
to account, and restrain all the bad ones. The 
revolted provinces Avere speedily reduced ; but 
Byram, Avho had hoped to be ruler, Avas only 
the instrument. They Avere reduced for Acbar ; 
and he took care that only such governors 
should be appointed as would remain in subjec- 
tion. The generous nature of the young empe- 
ror Avas what displeased Byram most ; and some 
of the instances of that were certainly striking. 
Himu, the brave vizir of the usurper, Maho- 
med, led an army into the very centre of the 
empire, and seized both Agra and Delhi. 
Acbar met and routed him in the field, and 
after the greatest displays of valour, the com- 
mander Avas brought before Acbar, covered Avith 
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wounds. Byram demanded that the prisoner 
should instantly suffer as a traitor. Acbar drew 
his sabre, touched tlie head of the wounded 
hero with it, in the gentlest manner, and burst 
into tears. Yet Acbar had himself been (he 
victim of cruelty : one of those perfidious uncles 
who had been the cause of his father's exile, 
bound the young prince to a stake, and expo.ccd 
him on the ramparts of Cabul, when his father’s 
army was besieging that city. 

When BjTam found that lie could not con- 
troul Acbar, he rebelled, and basely turned 
against lus master an escort that he had obtained 
in order to perform a pilgrimage to hlccca. He 
was soon defeated b}’’ Acbar, but tlic jndnee par- 
doned liim, descended from his throne, and led 
him to his old place at the head of the omrahs. 
Now, however, stung at being tlic object of 
that clemency which he had laboured to repress, 
he preferred the pilgrimage in good oarne.st. He 
was provided with an escort, and funds becnui' 
inghis former rank, but was waylaid and killed 
by the Afghans. 

Aebar’s next minister was the learned Ahul 
Fazel; and the two together .set about a tho- 
rough improvement of (he internal .“-tiite and 
regulations of tlie cmjure, while the s-ojis and 
generals of the emjteror were cKtcndin!' 
limits. The Aycen Achan'c was the result o! 
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the inquiry that had been made ; and when the 
resources of the country had been ascertained, 
the improvement of it was set about with the 
greatest vigour. The country "w^as divided into 
eleven soubahs, or provinces ; these were again 
divided into circars, and the circars into per- 
gunnahs ; and what each had and required was 
ascertained, to the minutest district. Nor were 
the means of informing the people neglected : 
schools were established ; books were composed 
and translated; the spirit of the emperor inspired 
the people; the arts improved; industry became 
general; eveiy body had abundance; there was 
no oppression, no heavy burden, and yet the 
imperial revenue amounted to full thirty mil- 
lions, besides a contingent revenue of twenty 
millions more. In this scientific reform (for it 
was, perhaps, the most scientific, and at the 
same time the most salutary and successful re- 
form in which ever monarch engaged), Acbar 
did more real good to his people than if he had 
commanded all the armies that ever were brought 
into the field. But it is probable that be was 
too generous, — ^liad • too -exalted an opinion of 
mankind ; for though his armies were efficient, 
and in excellent discipline, he left them under 
the controul of princes or nobles who were 
nearly independent ; who, even during his life- 
time, were sometimes ready to revolt, in spite 
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of all his vigilance ; and who were the cause of 
some disturbance afterwards. But, taking all 
the circumstances together, there is certainly 
no parallel to Acbar in the page of history. At 
fourteen, he was a good and a great prince, and 
his goodness and greatness increased at an equal 
rate during a reign of fifty-one years. Consi- 
dering the state in which he found the country, 
the number of races in it, the clashing of two 
hostile faiths, no man ever gave such an impulse 
to a countr}', or demonstrated more clearly the 
great good that a govenuuent is capable of 
effecting. Unfortunately for India, Acbar died 
in 1605, and, unfortunately also, his oldest and 
most promising son, Danial, preceded him *, and 
thus the bright day of Imperial India clo.«cd 
with the tomb of Acbar. 

The nobles plotted to raise to the throne 
Khosru,the grandson of Acbar, instead of Selim, 
the father of that prince ; hut they were de- 
feated, and Selim ascended tlic throne of his 
father, under the name of Jehnnghirc- There 
w'cre many amiable and admirable qualities in 
this emperor, but his passion for a female sl.ained 
him with crime at the commencement, 
tended to render bis government more fechU' 
than it otherwi.se would have been. Tiiat Indy 
wa.s Noor .lean, a child of the wildrrnes';, 
wliich poverty had driven lier father, who '''n'* 
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a Tartar. He found his wa}”- to the Indian 
court ; being a man of talents and virtue, he 
came into notice, and his daughter became one of 
tlie most beautiful and accomplished women in 
Asia. The prince had been deeply enamoured 
of her, before the death of his father, Acbar ; 
but as she was betrothed to one of the best and 
bravest omrahs, Acbar would not consent to a 
breach of faith, in order to gratify the passion 
of his son. The lady was married : but neither 
that nor time abated the passion of the prince ; 
and when he was seated on the throne, he 
caused the husband to be assassinated, and 
conveyed the lady to his zenana, or harem. 

This act, which was one of the madness of a 
passion, of all passions the least governable, 
appears to have been a solitary crime on the 
part of Jehangire. ' The father of Noor Jean 
was elevated to the rank of prime minister, and 
his other relatives had high places at court ; 
but they were all persons of talent and worth ; 
and, though the relatives of a mistress that had 
been obtained by murder, it does not appear 
that the emperor could have made a better 
choice. The same system that Acbar had begun 
was followed up, and whole provinces, or dis- 
tricts at least, were won back from the jungles, 
and filled by an industrious population. The 
conquests were also extended, though these do 
VOL. II. D 
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not appear to have occupied the same atten- 
tion as the prosperity of the countr}’- already 
under the imperial sway. Both the public and 
the private character of the emperor appear to 
have hidden the spot of tlie murder. He was 
equitable, he was just, he was generous, and he 
was kind ; but there was a caprice about liiin 
that had some analogy to madness, and which 
may have been at once the cause and the ex- 
cuse (in as far as an excuse could be found) of 
the deed of which be had been guilty. Tlic 
laws were administered with tlie utmost fair- 
ness, nobody being either pensecuted or par- 
doned for favour, or because they belonged to 
one parly rather than to another. He was a 
great personal favourite, and walked about 
among bis people, in plain attire, without a 
guard, and sometimes without an attendant. 
He was fond of pleasure, fond of literature, 
fond of his people, and very fond of justice, 
so that if the one act could be forgotten, Jehan- 
gire would hold rather a forward place in the 
class of kings, though, compared with Acbar, 
there was certainly a falling off. In the latter 
part of hi.s reign, Noor Jean ])nd a great deal 
of influence over the conduct of the emperor, 
and in her intrigues she appears to have actf'fl 
a part which it is not easy to explain, — the 
general bent of which was to exclude Sh.'di 
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Jelian, the most able and enterprising son of 
the emperor, from tbe throne, tliongli that 
prince was married to her brother’s dauglitor. 
Shall Jehan, beside his father-in-law, who was 
a man of great prudence and talents, had very 
powerful friends; and the intrigues, which broke 
out in the form of rebellion before the death of 
the emperor, hastened that event, and were the 
commencement of a series of court enmities 
which continued to the close of the empire. 

Shah Jehan ascended the throne in 1628 ; 
and he took a most cruel method of preventing, 
as he thought, any future conspiracy, by putting 
to death all the male descendants of Baber, 
except himself and his sons. Before his deatl), 
however, he found that he miglit have spared 
his cruelty, — at least, that if the future tran- 
quillity of the empire was his object, he would 
have had to extend his murders to his own 
house, because there were there the seeds of 
conspiracy, which in the end, threw him into 
prison, and destroyed all his sons but one. 
The power and riches now at the command of 
the Mogul Emperors, appear to have been too 
great for human nature to bear. No tie of 
relationship or of gratitude appeared to be able 
to restrain those who had the most remote claim, 
from attempting to get possession of them ; 
and thus, unless in- the extermination of all 
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who could by possibility make the attempt, 
there was no security for the reigning prince, 
and no tranquillity for the empire. 

Those, indeed, who have yet to be taught 
how much more heavily the curse of despotism 
falls upon despots themselves, tlian upon the 
people that are given up to their passions, and 
what real blessings the freedom and indepen- 
dence of his people are to a king, cannot study 
those salutary doctrines in a more instructive 
school than that of the hlogul Emperors of 
India. For deep and dark as tlicir annals arc 
with crime, we arc all along conjjjelled to view 
that crime as the deed of the ofiicc, and not of 
the mati. Though we had had the choosing 
of the men that Avere to govern a large empire, 
Avith the greatest pleasure to themselves and 
the greatest happiness to their subjects, we 
could liardly liave chosen any oilier tiian Jlahcr 
and Acbar. Jehanghire, too, one would gladly 
suppose, Avas actuated more by the jihrenzy of 
passion than by any inherent love of evil : for 
Ave have seen tliat he Avas mild, generoiK. 
forgiving, and just, in the general tenor of his 
life. 

Shah .Tclian and his family Avould. under 
dill’cTent circuinstanrcs, have been niodcb ot 
all that is great and virtuous iu the luinuin 
character. In the administration of the lav. he 
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was just and equitable ; as a conqueror, espe- 
cially as a Maboniedan. conqueror, Avarring A\itli 
the consciences of men as well as Avitb their 
arms, he was merciful ; and in his domcstic 
life he was quite a pattern. He had hut one 
Avife ; their. family Avas numerous; and they 
all possessed talents calculated for ensuring the 
esteem of the AA'orld. . Dara, their eldest son, 
Avould have been an honohr to any age. He 
Avas elegant, he Avas learned, he Avas just, and 
his hraA^ery and generosity kneA\' no hounds. 
Sujah, the second son, was fond of pleasure, 
but that was tempered by a great deal of 
prudence, and he also A\'as open and brave. 
The talents of Aurungzebe, the tlurd son, Avere 
of a sterner cast, and Avithout tlio external 
blandishments of his brothers ; but they Avere 
more poAverful, and that poAver Avas increased 
and rendered dangerous by a habitual pene- 
tration into the designs of all other people, and 
a careful concealment of his own. Morad, the 
youngest son, was violent and headstrong ; but 
excelled all the others in daring courage, and 
also 'in openness of character. Contrary to the 
usual practice, those princes had been educated 
in active life, and the, characters AA^hich they 
displayed they had formed for themselves, not 
in the seclusion of a court, but among the peo- 
ple, to Avhom they Avere AveU knoAAm. Even the 
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daughters of Shah Jehan had conspicuous cha- 
racters. All three were beautiful and accom- 
plished; and the hrst and second were politi- 
cians : the eldest as the partizan of Dara, and 
the second of Aurungzebe, of the artfulness of 
whom she had a large share. The third is 
represented as being mildness and sweetness 
itself, ^^’’ith such a family, and with vicc- 
royships in the provinces, equal in splendour 
to sovereignties, with conquest extending on 
all sides, and every thing flowing in that ap- 
peared calculated to satisfy ambition, one M’ould 
liave supposed that the house of Shah Jehan 
would have contained the happy family/’ 
But the imperial I^Iusnud tvas before them ; 
and though their father had cut off the greater 
part of the royal line, there were four still ; and 
the case was made more imminently dangerous 
by their being brothers, and each having some 
character with the public, and, therefore, some 
])arty devoted to his interests. 

As Shah Jehan had married early in life, 
the characters of his sons were fully dcvclopal 
W’hile he was yet in full vigour ; and he 
to have been perfectly aware of the deep .and 
dangerous character of Aurungzebe; ns he 
gave that prince comm.'inds on the out-posts of 
the empire, and occasionally shifted him fta:n 
the extreme south to the extreme north. 
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But Aurungzebe (it is impossible to study hi^ 
character "witbout being struck with some points 
of resemblance to Sbakspeare's Richard) appears 
to have resolved from the beginning that be 
should be emperor, though the game was dan- 
gerous, and would to ordinary duplicity have 
been impossible. Shah Jehan was beloved by 
tlie people, and not an omrah, hardly even a 
mercenary, would have moved against him. 
Dara was also an idol, and he was the favourite 
of his father. Sujah was powerful in the com- 
mand of the rich province of Bengal; and 
Morad was brave, though weak. 

Aurungzebe assumed the habits of a fakir, 
and gave out that he regarded this life as only 
the highway to the next; but he lost not a 
single opportunity of extending the conquest 
of the Deccan, all for the glory of Allah and 
the greatness of Shah Jehan ; but at the same 
time he contrived to consolidate a power there, 
which he could not only render independent, 
but turn against the north of India, whenever 
it suited his purpose. He had the art even to 
get one of his creatures appointed vizier to the 
imperial court at Agra; and, through him, to 
regulate his own measures by those of the 
court, so as to acquire strength without exciting 
suspicion. 

Shah Jehan at last fell sick, and committed 
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the government to Dark, who eitlier sau' tliat 
his brothers would conspire against him, or was 
actuated toward them by a feeling very con- 
trary to tliat which he displayed toward his 
father, and, indeed, to his general character. 
-His brothers held command in Bejmal, the 
Deccan, and Gujerat ; their agents and papers 
Avere seized ; all intercourse Avith them proiii- 
bited; and the imperial army Avas ordered to 
prepare for the field. Sujah immediately took tljc 
field, but was defeated by Soliman, the son of 
Dara. Aurungzebe proceeded Avith greater cun- 
ning. He gained over bis brother Morad, and his 
former faA'ourite, the A'izier, Avitli his army ; 
and Avith these he took the route for Agra. 
The emperor, by this time, had recovered, and 
sent orders to his tAvo sons to return; but 
Aurungzebe had perfected his plan, and 
marched. Aurungzebe passed the mountains 
by treachor3^ Dara had the irnprudence to 
persuade Shah Jehan not to take the field, and 
thus the cunning Aurungzebe, b}' giving out 
that he came not as a rebel, but to (|uell the 
rebellion of his brother, prevented that defer* 
tion of his army that AA'ould othersvise have 
taken place, I’Jie armies met ; Darn Avas de- 
feated, and forced toJwe the country. Au- 
rungzebc corrupted tlic remaining [lart of thf‘ 
armj', and after a tissue of hypocrisy and dm it, 
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made prisoners of his father and brother Morad. 
Sujah, after a series of gallant efforts, which 
were foiled more by the treachery than the 
arms of his brother, fled to Arracan, where he 
and his family perished. Dara rallied gallantly 
in Gujerat ; but he also was overcome by trea- 
chery, exposed as a traitor in the 'streets of 
Agra, and then murdered. The talents and 
the perfidy of Aurungzebe carried every thing 
before them ; and he was soon master of the 
whole empire, and had his own governors in the 
provinces. When it suited his purpose, he did 
not scruple even to play the conjurer. An 
old woman, who professed supernatural power, 
had dra^vn together a number of fakirs, per- 
suading them that in her arts they would be 
invulnerable ; and they did defeat a number of 
parties that had been sent against them ; but 
the emperor made counter charms, and they 
were routed. 

But the perfidy of Aurungzebe, tliougli it 
enabled- him to defeat and overturn, was by 
no means calculated to consolidate ; and while 
he was busy in ruining the states of the Deccan, 
whether Hindu or Mahometan, new enemies 
were arising, and the country was wasted. The 
famous Sevagee, who was a sort of Aurungzebe 
in his way, laid the foundation of the Maharatta 
power in the Deccan ; and though the cmpero)- 
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There he was accessible to all his subjects, 
heard their complaints, and, if they were ])oor, 
he had a lieap of money beside liim, out of 
whicii lie paid them for the loss of time that 
they had sustained in coming for justice. The 
trappings of his state n’ere .^costly beyond ex- 
ample and almost beyond credibility. Tlie roof 
of the hall of audience was of silver, and the 
screens that divided it from tlic other courts, of 
.solid gold; and his throne, founded as it was 
in blood, was worth a million sterling — nay, the 
canopy and furniture of his state elephant were 
estimated at fifteen millions. All had, howerer, 
been gotten by plunder ; for the revenues tinder 
Aurung;^ebe, notwithstanding tlie increase of 
territory, were probably not much greater f lian 
under Acbar, and tlie expenses were greatly 
increased. The example of Aiirungzcbc show.s 
how much wealth and splendour one man m.-i}- 
accumulate to one spot, if he lias tlie power, 
and is not .restrained by principle ; and the 
subsequent history of the hlogul ICmpire .diows 
Jiow soon such wealth may be scatterrcl, am! 
the power by wliich it has been accuimibite<l 
broken. 

^V'hen Aurung;'cbe went to his place, his 
son.s were scattered. The elde.st was in (..ibub 
the otlicr-s in different jilnces, and each luu! hi-- 
party. Tlic.-^e took arm.s : lliree liundrcd thou- 
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sand men engaged in battle near Agi’a ; tbo 
second son, Azim, Avas slain, and the eldest 
ascended the throne, under the title of Ba- 
hauder Shall ; hut ivas obliged to put down by 
force another of his brothers. He appears to 
have possessed both abilities and moderation, 
though the govemnient was too unwieldy for 
him. He suppressed some insurrections, but 
did not attempt any further conquests in the 
south of India. 

At his. death, in 1712, there was, as usual, si 
civil war among his sons, the eldest of whom 
succeeded in killing the other three in battle, 
and was himself defeated and killed the same 
year by two governors of the eastern ]irovince.s, 
who set Ferakshere, a grandson of Bahauder, 
upon the throne, and deluged the capital with 
blood; The two brothers, by whom the new 
emperor was set up, and the outrage perpetrated, 
were two military adventurers, Seids, or de- 
scendants of the prophet, that bad ingratiated 
themselves with Azim, the brother of llio late 
king, while governor of Bengal, and bad been 
rewarded with the governments of Babar and 
Allahabad. This, which happened in the very 
year in which Aurungzebe died, shew^s the 
state in which he had left the power of the 
government, and the respect of the Mahoinedan 
lords for it. From the manner in which society 
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is constituted in India, and the case Trill never 
be better vrhile that constitution of society 
continues, no part of the porrer of an Indian 
government rests with the people; the only 
difference that they feel between one and ano- 
ther is the difference of the faxes that are levied 
upon them. The native princes, or their de- 
scendants, could not be supposed to have any 
other feeling toward the ^logul government 
tlian that of hatred ; and whatever service any 
part of the Hindu population may have ren- 
dered, it must always have been mercenary, 
and ready to be transferred to any other party 
that would give higher pay. TJius the only 
strengtii that the empire had Tvas in tlie !Maho- 
medan lords ; and Tvhen a number of these had 
begun to set up for themselves in the provinces, 
and others had found that they could sit uj>on ilic 
throne whensocT'er they pleased, the imperial 
power may be said to liavc been at an end. In 
the very 3'ear, therefore, that closed the long 
and splendid reign of Aurnngr.chc, the poTver 
of the Sloguls in India was at an end. Isvcti 
while he was alive, the Jfaharattas had tlu* 
audacity to demand tribute from him for not 
plundering the province of JIalwa, and in a 
very short time they received tlic rlimif, nr 
fourth part of the revenue, of (he provina-' in 
tlic Deccan, together wiilj the nr 
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tenth; and they had the power of collecting In’ 
their o^vn armed parties, wliich was jnst the 
same as giving them free range and license to 
rob and plunder as thej’ listed ; because those 
who were unable to keep them out of those 
sovereign powers could not controul them in the 
exercise. The hlaharattas soon extended their 
ravages to the vicinity of Agra ; and they 
would have carried back to the Deccan the 
spoils w’hich Aurungzebe had taken from it, if 
they had not been anticipated. The two adven- 
turers made a pretty quick succession of empe- 
rors— they dethroned another, and another, 
and another, — did the final office for another, 
still,— and were preparing for the second, wlien 
he took the start of them, and the doom was 
their own. 

The next emperor was hlahomed Shah, a 
great-great-grandson of Aurungzebe, though he 
ascended the throne only eight years after tlie 
death of that monarch. His reigin was a lonor 
one; he died in 1749, after having reigned 
twenty-nine years. The state of things was 
.such that no monarch could have been great, 
and as Mahomed Avas indolent and fond of plea- 
sure, his reign was most disastrous. Nizum ul 
Mdlk, the viceroy of the Deccan, laid plans 
for making himself independent there, and so 
leagued with the Maharattas, that they extended 
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their po'wer into JMahva and Gujerat, and the 
greater part of Ajmeer, and it was evident that 
Nizum intended to be emperor ; but Jie found 
that the mild conduct of iMalioinet had pre- 
served for l)im a considerable part}*- ]\Iean- 
wliile, the son of a sheplierd of Kliorassan had 
overturned the monarch of Persia, under tlie 
humble name of Kooli Khan, or Khan, tlic 
slave, mounted the throne by that of Nadir 
Shah ; and, as such, was chastising the people 
on the west bank of the Indus. A message 
which he sent to* Delhi did not Jiicet nitli 
proper respect, and his messenger was killed. 
This' was a pretext; and the Nizam invited 
Nadir to invade India, in the hope of thereby 
accomplishing his own purpose. Nadir ad- 
vanced, took terrible vengeance upon the inhabi- 
tants of the town where his messenger had been 
killed, and proceeded toward J)cl))i- IMalinmcd 
collected an anny, but had advanced only one 
dav’s march from Delhi, when he was met by 
Nadir, defeated, and his best general kiilwl. 
Two crores of rupees (two millions sterling) 
would have induced Nadir to return ; but a (lis- 
appointed prisoner told him that the ransom vas 
worth more, and Nadir and his army entered the 
citv. What may have been his origin.al inten- 
tion is not known ; but during two days lii' 
army behaved in an orderly manner, atul lie 
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■appeared in the character of the emperor ^ 
guest. On the second night a report was juxi- 
pagated that Nadir was killed,' and the inhabi- 
tants of Delhi most furiously began to massacre 
his army, and the night was one of confusion 
and carnage. Nadir appeared early in the 
morning, and ordered that no age or sck should 
be spared in any street where the body of a 
Persian was found. The connntind was fear- 
fully obeyed ; and from dawn to noon-day the 
sabre was red and reeking with blood, while 
many of the people destroyed themselves to 
escape the brutality of the enraged soldiery, 
and others took occasion to add to the murders 
— ^in the ■ gratification of their private revenge. 
The city was on fire in many places ; and it was 
noon-day before the emperor and bis nobles 
could get access to Nadir, to implore mercy in 
the name of the Prophet. “ I forgive,” said 
Nadir ; and every Persian sword returned to 
•its scabbard ; but private butcheries still con- 
tinued. The dead bodies caused a pestilence ; 

) and famine was soon added to the horrors. An 
i hundred thousand of the people are said to have 
f perished. 

But though Nadir had forgiven, he bad not 
jfj. forgotten~a custom which is but too regular 

15 upon such owasions. He swept Delhi more 

[|i completely with the « besom of destruction,” 
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than Aurungzebe bad swept tJ)e Deccah. Tliree 
millions and a half in money ; one million and 
a half in plate; fifteen milbons in jewels; the 
peacock throne, one million; the trappings of the 
elephant, eleven millions; thrones, elephants, 
horses, equipage, fines, private plunder, — all 
that could he extorted or carried, to the amount 
of, some say eighty, but certainly sixty millions 
of pounds, was carried away ; and the govern- 
ment was left as poor as it was wretched : — an<! 
this was only six and twenty years after the 
pomp of Aurungzebe. 

The Nizam, if he did invite JVadir, for the 
authorities are not perfectly agreed upon that 
point, did not expect such extremities. He got 
the power that he longed for ; but the wealtli 
was gone, and he preferred the Deccan. 

There is one fact recorded of the dreadful 
carnage and plunder, which throws n good deal 
of light upon the feeling that the people of 
India had, and in all probability have, towards 
public and even private calami tic.'?, when thev 
do not fall upon themselves individually. They 
remembered with approbation the jests and 
pleasantries of the .soldier.s of Nadir Shnh ; and 
made them the burdens of their songs, and the 
points of their scenic representations. This w.t*' 
a proof, and a mo.st melancholy prw>f of flw 
degeneration that liad taken place .since fheroin- 

]lrrJ 
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inencenierit of tlio dynasty under Baber ; orj 
rather, since the throne had become so very 
splendid, and so unfairly obtained by treachery 
arid bloodshed. 

Lower than tliis the empire could hardly be 
degraded; and, therefore, it became the prey 
,of whoever listed. The Deccan and Bengal be- 
came independent, the former under Nizam and 
'the Maharattas, and the latter under its own 
Nabob. The RohiUas, who had originally 
'emigrated from Cabul to the eastern part of the 
Province of Dellii, in the beginning of the 
century, set up an independent state in Rohil- 
cund. The Maharattas swarmed into the pro- 
vinces, under the false pretence of reconquering 
them for the emperor, till they so established 
themselves, both in the north and in the south, 
that the whole of India was within their reach, 
and almost in their power. Abdallah Ahmed 
Shah, who had established himself on the 
Indus, invaded India ; but, though he annexed 
the north-western territory to his own dominions, 
he was in some measure the means of breaking 
the power of the Maharattas. 

The successors of Mahomed Shah were very 
feeble, and the remains of the empire melted 
away, tiU only the city of Delhi, and a small 
district around it, remained to the descendants 
of Baber. The Jats, who had been allowed 
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to migrdte'from the banks of the Indus, and 
settle in the doab hetween the Jumnah and 
Ganges, in the reign of Aurungzebe, and 
who had rewarded liim by plundering his 
baggage when he was upon his last march 
into the Deccan, and rvith the proceeds of 
which tliey erected tlie fortress of Bluirtporc, 
which has stood so many sieges, found tlieni- 
selves strong enough to take possession of 
Agra. The Patans of Rohilcund also defeated 
the imperial army ; and, indeed, tlint liad be- 
come a thing which almost any body could 
beat, and of which nobody were in any dread, 
unless probably the emperor himself. 

A crisis had indeed arrived, much more s\im- 
mary in its operation, and much more certain in 
its-result, than that which had ushered in the 
fall of any otlicr empire ; and it had also come 
more immediately after, and grovm more imme- 
diatelj^ out of the most dazzling jicriod of that 
empire. The people who inhabited the citie." 
and plains of India were jmsive, as usual, .and 
all parties appear to have been enemies and op- 
pressors to them. But there were three Im^tile 
parties: the ix'volted viceroy.s, who had become’ 
sovereigns of the juost wealthy and import.uu 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Allab.’djad, .‘oul 
Oude, with all that ])art of the Ttecerm wlnVh 
was not held by tlnOlalmratt.ns. 'I’liC'c 'u-re 
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Mahomedan states— at least, they 

under Mahomedati princes or nahah?.^ lr.~ 

Kohillas may he considered as belonging to 
this party. A second party also consisted of 
Mahomedans, and were.more powerful than the 
other, because they rvere under one controul, 
and because they had more recently come from 
those mountains that had ahvays been more; 
productive of hraveiy than the ])lains of India. 

They vrere theBurannees of Cahul, Avho, under 
Ahmed Shall, had extended themselves as far 
as Lahore, and were in all the vigour of a new 
and conquering people. 

The third were the independent Hindus, who 
were either still mountaineers, or had descended 
into andtaken possession of aportionof the plains. 
They were theJats, already mentioned as defying 
the emperor at the gates of one of his capital 
cities, and were in actual possession of the other. 

The Seiks of the northern mountains may he 
considered as amrther class of Hindus, who, 
though, like the Jats, to whom they Avere assi- 
milated, hoth in language aud in mauner.e, 
they were more hent upon depredation tluni 
upon conquest, were yet powerful enough 1/> 
harass the empiTe. The Hajpoot priuces, 
had never heeu absolutely conquered, had jc- 
gained possession of all Ajmeev, and 
themselves into Gujerat *, and though th‘-y 
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not bent upon conquest, they formed a third 
native power, by whicli' the remainder of the 
Mogul Empire was hemmed in. Tlie jMnharattas 
were the most numerous," formidable, and ex- 
tended of all the natives. They held tlic wiiolc ' 
of the northern Deccan, ■ inth great part of 
Malwa, and portions ,of Allahabad and Agra ; 
and they were disposed to overrun and plunder 
any part of the country to wliicli they could get 
access, a considerable number of them being 
professed Pindarees, 'or robbers. They were 
now formed into several states ; but they n-cre 
disposed to act in concert against anybody ch'-e. 
They had compelled tlie Nabob of Bengal to 
cede Orissa to them, and to pay them a tribute 
for his other possessions. 

Thus, amid other parties, the Grc.at Mogul had 
become a mere name ; but still it was a name that 
was held in great veneration among the great 
lx)dy of the people. These l)ad felt the advantage 
of having some one that could protect them from 
the tyranny of their local masters, and give 
them redress ; and there is no douhl tiiat even 
while Aurungzebe was plundering the prince^ 
of the Deccan, ho w.ns conferritJg a boon upon 
many of their subjects. Thus, while the emp; - 
ror licld the name, po])ular reasons ninth: tr 
policy to resjiect that. Grants of Imul v.err 
accordingly always s.anctioned bv liis munt-. 
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even in places where lie had no authority. 
The nabobs had firmans of appointment under 
him, even though they did not permit him to 
interfere by any act of sovereignty ; and tbc 
coin continued to be struck in his name, long 
after he had become the mere pensioner of a 
foreign power. There seems, indeed, to have 
been something about tbe house of Baber ivliich 
no misfortune could destroy, and upon which 
the action even of time itself has been much 
more slow than upon most other monuments of 
greatness in India. 

In the midst of those surrounding enemies, 
the Emperor Ahmed Shah was, in 1753, deposed 
by Ghizi ad Dein, the son of a former vizier, 
with the assistance of Holcar, a Maharatta chief, 
who had been called in to assist in subjugating 
the Jats, and his cousin Aulumghire was placed 
on the throne. 

The new emperor, finding that he was merely 
a tool in the hands of the man that had set liim 
up, applied to Abdalla, the Durannee Shah, 
who readily came, but demanded, or rather 
took, so much for assistance, that the very 
tombs were rifled. The Jats,- also defeated 
him, so that, in 1758, he returned toward 
Cabul, leaving the emperor very much worse 
for the assistance he had pretended to give him. 
The emperor then became a sort of shuttlecock, 
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fljing altematel}’- from one party to another 
- and each part}- in its turn deceived and instiltee 
him, and plundered the remains of his emjnre 
Toward the close of his miserable reign, Abdal- 
lah, the Durannee, again paid him a visit, and 
Del])i was plundered anew, and nearly depopu- 
lated ; hut a pestilence, wlu'ch broke out in his 
camp, forced him once more to return. As, 
however, the emperor had begged not to be left 
in the power of his vizier, the shah left him in 
charge of a chief of the Rohillas, Ko sooner 
had Abdallah gone, tlian the vizier formed a 
junction with some Afghan and IMaharaf ta chiefs, 
and invaded and took Delhi. The Dohiila.s 
bribed tlie j\Iaharattas and escaped : but the 
emperor remained in the hands of the vizier, to 
be assassinated wliencvcr tliat might ap])cnr to 
be necc.ssary. 

The Maharattas, a party of whom had be- 
fore been allowed to settle in Kohilcund, came 
in such numbers into the north, after the vizier, 
wlio was in fact now the emperor, had em- 
ployed them as auxiliaric.^, that, not without 
reason, they alarmed the I^Iahomed.nn chiefs ors 
the east of the Ganges for their own .‘-nfety. 
The vizier easilv pcr.in.'ul«l two of the Maii-’- 
ratta chiefs to pa.ss the river, for the [jurpo-;- »>! 
conquering the plain of llimb'mtnn. !>ut 
jah ad Dowla, the Nabob of Oiule, itiade 
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mon cause ■with the Rohillas ; the Blaharattas 
■were defeated, and their army driven across 
the Jumnah, or drowned in tliat river. On 
the other hand, the INIaliarattas had ex- 
tended their operations toward the nortli-west, 
and possessed tliemselves of great part of La- 
hore and Midtan. This roused the attention of 
the Diirannee Sliah, who collected a powerful 
army of his hardy mountaineers, and Iiastened 
to recover his lost provinces. The IMaharattas 
had proved so cruel conquerors, that no sooner 
was Abdallah on his march than the Mahome- 
dan chiefs implored him to come to their as- 
sistance ; and they even offered to place him on 
the imperial throne, instead of Shah Allum, the 
son of the late emperor. He accepted the invi- 
tation, at least so far as to march his army to- 
ward Delhi ; and it became’ evident that the 
fate of India was reduced to one struggle — a 
contest between Maharatta and Mahoinedan 
power ; and that, in the event of the latter being 
triumphant, it would be Durannee power or 
not, according as might be the future pleasure 
of Abdallah. 

The Blaharattas collected- their forces and 
formed their camp upon the plain of Paniput, 
already famed in the history of India. With them 
Avere the Jats, and some of the other predatory 
tribes of Hindus ; and the Avhole population of 

VOL. II. E 
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the camp, plunderers, followers, women, and 
children, are supposed to have excewlccl Jial fa 
million — thougli it is not, of course, possible 
accurately to state their number. This large 
folloiving, n’hicli has always been an inseparable 
adjunct of an Indian camp, is one of the chief 
causes of weakness, and, wlien the camp re- 
mains long in one place, of certain defeat. The 
aimied force of the IMaharattas was, however, 
very considerable: they liad about sixty thou- 
sand veteran cavalry, fii'tcen thousand infantry, 
two hundred cannon, and an immense number 
of smaller pieces, mounted upon camels, toge- 
ther •with about fifteen thousand Pindarrecs, 
They had strongly entrenched their camp ; and 
the whole were under the command of Seda- 
siva the Bhow. It may not be irrelevant to 
mention, that the title.s of most of the I\Iaha- 
ratta chiefs were family names, in the .‘'ajiie 
manner as they used to he anion'' the Scot l}<h 
Highlanders, though one, the Peshwa, means 
the leader, and was a2)plied to tho'^e who were 
considered as the .succc.ssor.s of SevajfT, v.ho 
fjr.st formed the Mabarattas into a nation fiurimr 
the reign of Aurungzebe. 

The jM.nhomedan army cori'-i'-ted of the fbV 
raunces, whom Abdalfal» iuid led fr.mi Terh- 
mere, the Rohillas, the iXabob of Oitde, nsid 
some other Mahoinednu cltifTs. In regular 
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troops they were about as numerous as the ]\Ia- 
liarattas, and they were not encumbered by so 
numerous a folloAnng. Tliey liad xipwards of 
fort)’- thousand liorsemen, of wliom nearly thirty 
thousand were Durannees; and those were 
men of great personal bravery, and well 
mounted upon horses of the Turkish breed. 
Their infantry were more numerous than the 
regular part of the INIaharattas; and they, 
especially those from the Rohilla country, were ’ 
of a superior class. In cannon they Averc 
gi-eatly inferior, not having above one third of 
the number. The armies came near each other 
in October, I76O ; but the flood of the .Tumnah 
kept them asunder for a time, during Avhich the 
Maharattas entered and again plundered Delhi, 
proclaimed the grandson of Aulumghire empe- 
ror, and, in the hope of detaching tlie Nabob of 
Oude from the party of Abdallah, declared him 
his vizier. Upon this Abdallah and great part 
of Ms army swam the Jumnah, and had the 
better of the IMaharattas in several partial 
actions, some of which Avere very bloody. It 
Avas contrary to the usual practice of the Ma- 
harattas to fight pitched battles ; and so they 
remained in their position, and more strongly 
entrenched their camp. Abdallah contrived to 
surround them by his parties, and gradually 

js 2 
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cut off their supplies, so tliat, at last, the BIiou- 
had no alternative but a general action. 

Early on the morning of tlie 7 th of January, 
I76I, he led out his army. The Shah allowed 
them to remove to a considerable distance from 
their lines; and then attacked them .so .sud- 
denty, and with so much impetuosity, that the 
numerous cannon of the Bhow wore of con)j)a. 
natively little service. Both parties fought 
with the determined rancour of ]ier.<otwl ene- 
mies till about noon, when Biwass Bow, the 
son of the Peshwa, a youth of about .seventeen, 
was mortally wounded : thi.s, by .«oine me.'ins 
or otlier, produced a panic in the ]\laharatta 
army; and the rout soon became general. 
The slaughter in the action, the bight, and «)f 
prisoners, was veiy great; and of those who 
escaped the fury of the Biiranner.s, many were 
killed by the country people, in revenge for the 
excesses of which they had been guilty. ^VJiat 
became of the Bhow is not known. Tlw prolia- 
bility is that he was killed, but bis body wav 
not found ; and that occa-^ioned the aj)pearance 
of a spurious Bhow, at Benares, ahuut eigh- 
teen yeans after. At the battle of Paniput, 
the IM.ahavattas had j)ut forth all tlu-lr .vtrongth ; 
and that was .«o eom{)Ietely broken, that only a 
very .small fr.ngment of their army found 
way back to the Beccan. 
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This decisive victory gave Abdallah the com- 
plete power and disposal of the Mogul throne ; 
but it did not suit his inclination or his policy 
to occupy it himself, and, therefore, he wanted 
Shall Aulam, the son of Aulumghire, to ac- 
cept it; and, upon bis declining, he set up 
Shah Aulam’s son, the same that had been 
named by the Maharattas, under the name of 
Shah Aulam the Second ; lea\nng him under 
the protection of Nugid ad Dowlah, the Ro- 
hiUa, in the same manner as he had left his 
grandfather. One of the obvious causes of 
Abdallah’s removal was the formidable aspect 
of the Seiks, who were attacking his forts in 
the Punjaub ; but whether it was his intention, 
after he had reduced the Seiks, to return and 
seat himself upon the throne of Dellii, and, by 
the aid of fresh levies from the ’ west, to re- 
establish the Mahomedan empire in liis mvn 
dynasty, cannot now be known, as tliis was the 
period at which that series of operations, which 
led to the establishment of the British power, 
first assumed a formidable appearance. - 

No sooner had Abdallah and his Durahnees 
returned, tlian the remains of the Jats and 
INIahrattas again, collected, and annoyed the 
nominal emperor. The Rohilla protector con- 
tended with these for a time, as he best might, 
fighting at one time, and bribing at another. 
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till the battle of Buxar, in wliicli Siijali iit 
Dowlah, of Oude, the vizier, was overthrown 
by Britisli force, in a quarrel wliich was not 
the emperor’s, and the emperor himself souglit 
and found protection, and a pension, from the 
British, — and, from that period, the influence 
of his name, whatever of it miglit be left, was 
transferred to them and their interests. 

We have thought it necessary to give this 
condensed sketch of the conduct and fate of the 
Asiatic power in India, with more minuteness 
than we can afford to some other parts of the 
subject, because, though it be not the j)or- 
tion that lies nearest to the future, it is the 
one from which the most certain conclusions 
can be dravm, vdth regard to how far it might 
be possible to form the inhabitants of India, 
while they arc in the condition in which they 
have always hitherto been, or in any other that 
has much similarity to that, into any thing like 
one permanent empire, governed by ])erson'; 
born in the country, of what nation soever tluy 
may originall}' be. 

That they could never maintain, or even 
originate, one general and powerful state \m!!(’r 
Hindu rulers, i.s already negatived by the page 
of history. Wo have heard of kingdoms ; mid, 
under .some of the more cnter)iri‘-ing ot the 
rajah.s, these may liavcocc.'ssjonally hern ofion- 
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siderable extent. But though they have been 
despotisms, they appear to have been feudal 
ratlier than regal. Tlie pressure laid upon the 
body of the people seems always to have been 
the full maximum of what they could bear, — 
and that is always greater under a feudal than 
under a regal despotism ; but wherever the 
kingdoms have been united, they have been 
found to consist of a number of chieftainships, 
very nearly independent, the one of which 
could always, without any great difiiculty, be ex- 
cited against the other. The native wars have 
alwa3's had a marauding chai'acter, — ^plunder, 
and not even glory, far less justice, has been 
always the prominent motive both with the 
leaders and the troops ; and therefore we may 
conclude, that if the Hindus were left to them- 
selves, it would still bo the mountains preying 
upon the valleys, and sometimes one valley 
preying upon another. It will afterwards be 
seen, to some extent at least, how this almost 
necessarily arises out of the division of the 
Hindus into castes. The ranks that are pro- 
duced by the accidents of life in other societies, 
sometimes do mischief : and yet they are always 
founded upon something that can be under- 
stood, whether it be thought right or not. The 
distinctions which, in a rude age, are given by 
greater strength and courage, and those which 
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talents, and place, and honour, and wealth, 
confer, when society is a little more advanced, 
are all founded in nature, and tliey are all 
useful as stimuli to other people, wiien the 
possessors have not the power of abusing them, 
— ndiicli, hy the ^ray, they have been very apt 
to do, in all ages, when left to tliemselves. But 
when, not only without any of those natural 
distinctions, but absolutely in op])osition to 
them, one man is so superior to another, that 
the other would pollute him by his veiy pre- 
sence, there is really no preventing the general 
character from being botli silly and vicious. 

WHien wc look at the fate of the !Mahowc- 
dans, in all their succession of races, from ^laho- 
inet of Ghizni to the Sultan Baber, the pr()sj)ect 
is not much more encouraging, hlost of them 
were enlightened men, and all of them were, at 
first, able men, as compared with tlie great 
body of mankind about them. 'I'heir govern- 
ments were not governments of mere lorce, but 
were founded in justice; for, though 'rinnir 
himself certainly was 'rartar,” in the broadest 
vulgar meaning of the term, then' is a wotuier- 
fill quantity of good sense and knowledge of 
liunian nature, as well as of .sound principh ' oi 
justice and equity, in the Institute-- of ton. rn- 
inent'" wbicli be has left upon reeorii. 1 in- 
founders of the dynasties were, in f.n'. ‘d! 
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brilliant men — the foremost men of their re- 
spective times, in accomplishments, and learn- 
ing, as well as in ambition and bravery, of all 
Asia; and we question if there were any supe- 
rior to them in Europe at those times — or that 
there are many such even now. But all the races 
fell off, and fell off very rapidly ; and those 
that came the latest fell off the fastest, which 
would tempt one to suppose that the first had 
been really the best; or that India has been 
becoming less and less fit for being a great 
state governed by persons born in the country, 
be they sprung from what nation they may. 
We have seen how the very extent of the 
Mogul power and conquest by Aurungzebe 
' tended to raise up an enemy different from any 
with which his predecessors had had to contend ; 
and it is not difficult to see how the structure of 
Hindu society must have co-operated in the 
raising up of that enemy. The Maharattas did 
not come, by the ordinary rate at which a people 
increase, from the small horde that Arere in the 
Western Ghauts in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, to the vast swarms Avliich, in the middle 
of the eighteenth, threatened to monopolize all 
power in India, and would have done so if they 
had kept out of the plain of Delhi, and possibly 
notwithstanding that, if it had not been for the 
English. The numbers that they lost in battles 
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were equal to the original race, iritli all that 
we could calculate upon as their natural de- 
scendants, many times over ; and, therefore, if 
they had not been constantly supplied b}’’ tliose 
who had violated caste, or become disgusted 
with the slavery of it — and these, though, 
perhaps, not the best, are likely to have been 
the bravest and most daring portion of the 
people, — the jMaharattas would have been extinct 
long enough before the time of what is called the 
Maharatta war. As long, therefore, as the pre- 
sent structure of society continues, so long must 
there be, with any thing like a general native 
empire, a constant production of people like the 
Maiiarattas, whatever name they may appear 
under. Taking this and the other proofs that 
naturally arise out of the history of India, we 
may safely lay it down as a conclusion, “ TJjat 
there can be no general government in India, 
unless that government constantly recruit its 
vitality and its strength from .‘■nine other 
countiy, which is not affected by tho'-e restric- 
tions wliich render society nothing in India; 
and that, before an}' such government can exi'^t, 
the structure of .society must undergo a c!iang(% 
which, looking at the pa.sf, there an* no very 
strong grounds to hope for in Imiia. 

Those who talk .about governing and govenu 
ment, without knowing wh.nt they say. or, .at 
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least, Y’liat they should say, arc very apt to 
speak about sheplierds, and flocks, and the 
pastoral care of kings ; and these words are very 
complimentary and pretty. But the people 
must be the dogs as well as the sheep, otlierwise 
the wolf is sure to come, and to make his very first 
mess of the shepherd. The government is ne- 
cessary, just in the same way that the balance of 
a watch is ; but, like that, it only regulates the 
motion, and instead of producing any, it con- 
sumes a part of that Avhich is produced by tbe 
spring. The governments of whicli we ha^’e 
traced the succession in India, have had to be 
both spring and balance, and, therefore, they 
have never gone regularly or long. Those con- 
clusions, or rather the facts from which they 
are drawn, furnish another element toward a 
right understanding of the India question. 

In every point of view in which India can be 
considered, either with reference to government 
or to trade, the conclusion ought to be drawn 
from the country itself. Every way it is so dif- 
ferent from Europe, that no European argu- 
ment can be made to bear upon it ; and it ap- 
pears that the chief cause of the parliamentary 
and other blunders that have been committed 
respecting it, has been in treating it as if it had 
been a European subject. Even in the lowest 
of western states there is some attachment of the 
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people to tlieir country, and also to their go- 
vernment ; but the facts have sliovni, tliat tlicre 
is nothing of the kind in Incba ; and while that 
continues to be the case, it must be impossible to 
treat India in any way resembling Europe. 
Hence, ive may repeat, though tlie conduct of 
Europeans, and more especially tlie Englisli, 
be an important part of the liistory of India, it 
is not the part by which tlie future disposal of 
that country should be regulated. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EUROPEAN POWERS IN INDIA. 



BOMBAY. 


We come now to a branch of the subject 
which is of a more discursive nature, and for 
the illustration of which there are far more 
abundant materials — enough, indeed, to furnish 
reading for life to one who is not a very 
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voracious devourer of books, and vliidi one 
would need to live that life over ngriin before 
he could very fully or clearly understand. Tlie 
cliief cause of this perple.xity is, that the evi- 
dence is all on the one side — ^letting us know liow 
Europeans have felt toward the Hindils, but 
not how the Hindus have felt toward Europe- 
ans. There are also some minor poq)lcNitics. 
such as that one man has written to make a 
point for a party, and anotlior has written to 
make a book; but the.se arc light and in.m.'igi'- 
able matters as compared with the others. 

There arc one or two prcliminniy- cori.sider- 
ations which it is necessary to hear in inhul 
When one examines the transactions of Kurt)jv 
cans in the East, from first to last, their general 
motive has been to make a.s much of India as 
ever they could, and return with that to Kun>j)e; 
and though there have been periodical jimliO- 
calions, according as the spirit of Kurojwans 
has been dark or illmuinatcHl, .and abo difiVr- 
cncos arising from the characters of iiidivi(lii.-i]<«, 
and the views of those by whom they have been 
einploved; yet we suspect th.nt ilie itiost 
rally accurate a-sscrlion is, that whatever In- 
mav have profe.s5ed or jweteiulcd, no 
ever doubled the promontory of Smulicni Atn" 
with the hope of benefiting India highe t in h;^ 
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deed they have been, to get the wealth of India 
by any means, and to get it by such means as, 
instead of diminishing or destroying, would 
increase the chance of getting more. The first 
of these was the plan with all the early visitants 
of remote countries ; and as the last should 
have been the plan with' the East India Com- 
pany, even since they became permanent sove- 
reigns, it is but fair, in the mean time, to suppose 
that it may have been their motive. And yet, 
tliough it may have been the habitual motive of 
the Company (and one does not see very clearly 
how it could in any accordance with tlicir charac- 
ters as merchants have been that) it is not easy 
to see by what sort of process they could make the 
active part of it thehabit of their servants. If the 
principle of love of country in England, where, 
by common parlance, the people have so much 
love of country, and so good reason for having it 
—rif the love of country, here, has not been at 
all times sufficient to restrain the servants of 
the public from studying and following their 
own interests, to the neglect of, or in opposition 
to, the interests of the public, by what miracle 
can we suppose that public servants in India, 
where there is no love of country whatever, 
shall be uniformly pure ? If .people ivill job a 
little under the green tree of England, where 
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the hones of their fathers rest, and wJicrc their 
onn are speedil}- to be gatliercd, can ^vt^ ^vith 
reason, Iiope for a total absence of all jobbing 
in men who, panting under the burning sun, 
and pained T;\-ith hepatic twinges that can turn 
the lioney of human nature into gall, and wiio 
are all the -while looking athwart' a quadrant of 
the globe to this same England, as the place that 
is to reward them when the day of their al)- 
senco has gone by, — nay, -who not only do this, 
but who actually fling an equal die for a n'caltliy 
old age with death himself? Eitlier man must 
chancre his nature when he cliaimes the liemi- 
sphere, or the constant object of .all nho are 
sent thither from England, must be to ttmlce 
what they can for themselves, witimut any re- 
gard to what may be the consequences to the 
Hindu ; and the motive to do thi> is ^o very 
strong, that no mandate of a Court of Director:-, 
Board of Contraid, or anything else that ha-^ 
to travel flftcen thousand miles, can h:t\e 
much cflect. It will be socti from the outiiin' 
of this portion of Imli.au history, tluit wc might 
have arrived at some such doctrine as that nov,‘ 
stated, by an induction from parlit ul.tr i 
Rut the personal chanwter wlticb such r.o ia- 
duction vmuld have assumed, is nvoiihd by 
statcaricnt d priori t and wlat! v-e c.ot ynxied 
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an argument upon the general principles of 
human nature, it is always the most powerful 
as well as the most pleasant. 

In order that our outline of the conduct of 
the maritime nations, or those who have visited 
India (upon their first visit at least) for com- 
mercial purposes, may he complete, it will he 
necessary to draw the line from what may he 
regarded as the heginning, — that is, not from 
the commencement of the intercourse itself, 
but from the earliest records that have come 
down to us. Now the earliest people of whom 
we have any accounts, as carrying on an ex- 
tended commerce, ai’e the Phoenicians, whose 
chief city. Tyre, was the emporium of the world. 
Though that city was situated upon the Medi- 
terranean, the Phoenicians had ports in the 
land of Idumea, toward the Red Sea, from 
which their vessels coasted all the way to India, 
for it does not appear that, in those very early 
times, the value of the monsoons was under- 
stood. At first the merchandize, both of ex- 
port and import, appears to have been carried 
by land all the way from the Red Sea to 
T3rre ; but they subsequently got possession of 
El Arisch, at that time called Rhinocerera, 
which shortened the land carriage ; and that 
continued to be the principal route for Indian 
commerce, tiU, upon the destruction of Tyre by 
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Alexander, the emporium was transferred to 
Alexandria. 

Strabo, indeed, mentions four routes, by wliich 
commerce -vras carried on bctTCen India and 
tlie Mediterranean, — two that were, for a con- 
siderable part of the way, maritime ; and two 
^yhich, though there was a good deal of water 
carriage, were inland. Tlie first was that b>' 
the Red Sea, as already mentioned; the se- 
cond was by the Persian gulf, and thougli the 
land carriage was much greater than by. the 
first, the line was shorter. The inland routes 
were much more intricate; and their length 
and the hardships to which those who followed 
them must have been subjected, are jiunifs of 
the great value tliat was .‘:ct upon the produc- 
tions and commerce of India. The cctilre of 
the Indian trade was Tatta, or Pattala, as it 
w'as then called, at the mouth of the Jndu«. 
They ascended that river ns fir n.s it rontituted 
navigable; and then they handed, formed a 
caravan, and crossed the mountain.*: to the north, 
till they found the.Iihon,'orOxu-, navigahle, wh.-u 
tlicy again cmhnrhcd on that river. As far 
the point at which the Jiimn approach' ". ni\ar»'*t 
to the Tcdjen, or Oclius, the two inland rmitf i 
avcrc (he same. .But at tliat jvunt liny ‘ f*- 
rated into a central, and a iforthern one. 'f‘h * 
central procec<led by a caravan v.v4w,-ml ' 
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Tedjen, descended that river to the Caspian sea, 
crossed the Caspian, ascended the Ivin*, or 
Cyrus, passed the mountains, and descended 
the Rioni, or Pliaris, to the Black Sea. By 
the northern route, the naA’igation vas carried 
doAvn the Jihon, to the lake of Aral, and across 
that lake to the point Avherc it approaches 
nearest to the Caspian Sea ; then by a caravan 
to the Caspian, vhere the navigation was re- 
sumed, and continued as far up the Volga as 
its nearest approach to the Don. Another ca- 
ravan brought them to the Don; and thence 
the nangation was continuous by the Sea of 
Azof to the Black Sea, as before. From the 
length of those routes, the many difficulties and 
dangers by the way, and the interruptions 
to Avhich the caravans Avere liable from the 
commotions of the countries through which 
they had to pass, this commerce was exceed- 
ingly expensive, and must have been confined 
to the most precious commodities. But the 
intercourse which was thus carried on across 
the centre of Asia, may probably account for 
some of those similarities that can be traced 
between the languages of India, and some of 
those of the west. 

When Alexandria was founded, the trade by 
the Red Sea increased ; but there is no ground 
for believing that a direct voyage from the 
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strait of Babel Mandel to the Indian roast n-as 
made before the time of the Bonians, who 
found out the time and direction of the mon- 
soons, and took advantage of them. That oc- 
casioned a very considerable increase in (he 
trade with India ; and tliough t)ic details arc 
not very clearty given, and the towns Avith which 
they traded Avere generally upon the Avest 
coast of India, it is not improba\)le that Siune 
of tliem doubled Cape Comorin, if they did 
not even reach the commercial citv of Pali- 
brotha, upon the Ganges, Besides Pattala, 
or Tatta, on the Indus, the principal superior 
riA’ers in India Averc Bragyza, Barig.i'-ha, or 
Broach, on the Nerbudda, and Musin'-., or 
Mergee, the situation of which is lutt quite so 
well knoAA-n, One can hardly suj>j)ri'e it to 
have been ]\Icrgui in 'J’enasserim, though the 
commodities AAonld suit that jdace, and the 


inousoous may haA’c Avaftod the Kcd >t'a sliip- 
across the Bay of Bengal. AIi‘.\andri;t cun- 
tinuod to be the gr.ind centre t'f tiie Ituii;'. 
trade, till it fell int(» (he h.ands of the Saracen-, 
in the seventh century; and Aviiiie thcA h- Id 
suMV in Kgypt, the traile ^hifn-d into th' 
northern climates, xmd (.'otist.'uUi!)'q>lr h 'can- ■ 
the cx'Utre (if it. Thi-. sU'-pen^ion 
Avliile tile ]U)wer of the t'ann-tu het'd; h'U 
Avlicn, about the midtile of the s'lifte-nth t a- 
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the hlaniclukcs obtained power in Egypt, 
the trade revived ; and the trade of India was 
both a source of wealth and a subject of con- 
tention to the rival states of Genoa and Venice ; 
the latter of Avhom enjoyed tlie wliole of the 
trade, for which they paid a handsome tribute 
to the Sultan of Egypt, at the time when tlie 
Portuguese discovered and doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The Portuguese had for more than lialf a 
century persevered in pushing discovery along 
the west coast of Africa ; and the first Euro- 
pean keel that divided the waters of tlie Indian 
ocean, was that which bore the admiral Vasco 
de Gama to Calicut, on the Malabar coast, on 
the twenty-second day of May, 1498. At that 
time the fortunes of the Mahomedan sovereicfns 
of India Avere Ioav ; the Avhole country south of 
the central hills, as well as Bengal and Ba- 
har, had throAvn off their yoke, and that yoke 
had not yet been extended to southern India. 
It does not appear that the western shores of 
the Bay of Bengal had been much visited by 
the early navigators, and the cause is perhaps 
chiefly to be found in the difficulty of landing, 
and the want of natural harbours. The eastern 
shores of the Arabian or Erythrean Sea were 
the parts chiefly visited ; and when de Gama 
arrived, that part of the country was divided 
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info t\ro kingdoms. Cambay, from Bombay 
iiortlnvard, and Zamora, from the same j)oint 
southward ; and as the Baragyzn of the an- 
cients iras in tlie one of these kin^^doms, it is 
not improbable that Musiris had been in the 
other. Cambay, Jiowever, and not Broacli, wa‘. 
the capita] of t)ie northern kingdom, and Ca- 
licut, where do Gama landed, the capital of the 
soutliern. No mention is made, in tl)e very 
earliest accounts, of any kingdom upon the 
coast, from Cape Comorin to the Siinderlnmds ; 
but some arc noticed on the opposite shores of 
the bay, and the names .''fill are in so far ap- 
plied to tliom. Bckhaing, or Arracan, cNfendial 
from themouthsof tlic Gangc.s to Cape Negrais; 
Pegu occupied the country from Ca})c- Ne- 
m*ais eastward to the bottom of the biijht at 

O ‘ 

Martaban; and Siam the country southward 
to about J^Icrgui, where tlie Malay IVuin'-td.i 
commenced. So far a.s we have the luearh of 
judging, those kingdoms, especially tin- tvo o:i 
the wc.st coast of India, .appear to hau- h."<n ,a 
sort of feudal states, made iip of ju tty prin- 
cipalities, the ruler,-, of wliirh v.ere inth p j-.'hnt 
in their own dominions, 'riu y wereat h.!-'- “ 
far advanced in the art-., and ei rtaiuiy a F-- ' • 


deal more we.althy, limn the iiativi- inlialctrar- 


of (l)e same coast are nf»«. 

Calient v.as .a place of gr<nt traue, a* ^ 
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thronged by 3\Ioorish merchants from the Red 
Sea, and other parts of the Arabian shores. 
The king of Zamora sliowed every disposition 
to enter into a commercial treaty nntli de Gama, 
but the Mahomedans prevented it ; so tliat he 
returned to Europe witli only an account of 
the discovery that he had made. Cabral tlien 
sailed for India ; but met witli the same for- 
tune at Calicut as his predecessor. Finding, 
however, that the princes of Cocliin to the 
south, and Cananore to the north of Calicut, 
were inclined to throw off all dependence upon 
the Idng of Zamora, he leagued with tliem, 
and thus got the command of all that part of 
the coast, so as soon to command the whole 
trade. In 1508, Albuquerque the Great ar- 
rived with a strong reinforcement of Portu- 
guese ; and as he was a man of great talents, as 
well as great ambition, their anus under him 
became powerful. He not only took and 
burned the capital of Zamora, and many other 
places on the west coast, but he extended his 
attacks to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf, and to 
Malacca, in the eastern Peninsula, — the latter 
yielding to his arms in 1511. Goa, wliich at 
that time belonged to the Mahomedan sovereign 
of the Deccan, cost Albuquerque more trouble, 
as he was starved out of it, and forced on board 
his ships, after he had obtained possession. But 
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in 1510 it was retaken by lu'in, strongly for- 
tified, and became tljc principal sent of thv 
Portuguese po)rerjn ImVia; and the kIioIc com- 
merce of that part of India was under Port 
controul. Tbe conquests made by Albuquerque 
were extended and rapid, but he died in tlie 
midst of them, after he had been about seven 
years in India, and Ijad in tliat period raised 
the power of bis country to the greatest height 
that it ever attained in the cast, liioujih the do- 
minions of tlie nation continued for a tfnu' to 


increase. ^Fhen wo contrast their proceedings 
upon the Indian seas and .‘jliores with thoM- of ' 
tlie Mahoinednn conquerors on (he lamb I'hiro- 
poansgain little iionour. 'I’iiey werejdiindtrer,-. 
spoilers, and bigots on land, and {)ira(e^ at sea. 
They commanded all the co.ast from tliet'.'ijK’ 
ofGoodHopc to.Tapan, destroyed every ship thi-y 
found on the seas, jdundered indi'-rrindnately, 
insulted the princes, destroyed the tenipU'N. and 
murdered or tortured the people, a*- tin* b* 4 
way of promulgating the doctrine'' of f hn‘'!i- 
anity. But wlule they sjioiled others, tiny 
quarrelled among them'^tive- ; and ilmugh 
other evont.s had not iM'-teni fl the ditdiiu* .i; I 


destruction of tlieir jKUvt-r, their nun vn*!'; ' ■ 
and had management soon lene p it - 'i 


end to it. In the early p.'irt of th- ir r-irs t*. 
Kgypti.'in ileet fmd Invn •-ent agaurt th 
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the instigation of the Venitinns, and liad been 
joined by tlie king of Cambay ; but they had 
triumphed over that. De Castro laboured hard 
to introduce a better state of things — but lie 
did not succeed ; and a number of the hundred 
and fifty princes ivhom the}' had made tributary 
combined against them. The arrival of a re- 
inforcement from Portugal prevented these 
from succeeding ; but the union of Portugal 
with Spain in 1580, caused tlie reinforcements 
to be stopped, and the downfal of their power 
in India was more speedy than its rise. 

That union also put an end. to the trade in 
the commodities of India which the Dutcli had 
carried on. from Portugal to tlie rest of Europe ; 
and they, began to turn their attention to the 
obtaining of a trade of their own directly with 
the East. Their first attempt was to reacli 
China by the north of Asia, a project which 
was also attempted by the English ; but in that 
they were, of course, unsuccessful. Houtman, 
who has left one monument of his name, in a 
dangerous reef upon the w'esf coast of New 
Hollandj was at that time a -prisoner for debt 
in Lisbon,, and found' means to intimate to his 
countrymen that, if they, would procure .him his 
liberation, he wo'uld conduct a Dutch arma- 
ment to the Indian seas. His proposal was 
accepted ; and four Dutch ships, under Hout-- 

VOL. II. F 
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man, sailed for tlie Indian seas in 1501 . The 
• first force that the Dutch sent out was notJiin<» 
in comparison with tliat whicli the Portu^ri,e5c 
already had in ther country ; and the latter had 
the advantage in local knowledge, and also in 
favour with the native princes, though it is not 
easy to see what claim tliey had to that, other 
than dread that their conduct might f)c oven 
more cruel than it had hitherto been. It may 
have been, indeed, that the Dutch were even 
more harsh than the Portuguese ; for, though 
they have never displayed the bigotry which 
has actuated the Portuguese and Sj)aninrds, 
and butchered the natives wiiom they visitai, 
under the pretence of servingHcaven, tliey have 
evinced fully as much cold-blooded cruelly n'i 
any other people. Tlio Dutch liad, hnwevt-r, 
many advantages over their rivals; they vcrc 
a new' and a I'ising people, with the spirit whicli 
the establishment of their independence had 
called forth still strong upon them; they nerc 
in the full excitement of desire for the richr-i 
of the Knst, while the I’lirtuguese were satiated 
with those riches, and liad all the \jce* .'tad 
weaknesses that arc iiwepamble from thepoe -c- 
sion of great wealth obtained by di-'honnurahf ■ 
means; and wliile the Dutch were rc^nd^rly 
reinforced from Europe, tin- Porlugm-^*' r 
after the union with Sjiain, trcati't! with 
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and intentional neglect. So assiduous were the 
Dutch, that in less than eighty years from 
the time that Houtman first sailed from Rotter- 
dam, they possessed all the ports and places at 
which the Portuguese had been establislied, 
inth the exception of Goa, Macao in the Can- 
ton river, and one or two trifling places, and 
had besides formed settlements on the Coroman- 
del coast. 

But the Dutch were not the only nation that 
was stimulated by the advantages of the Indian 
trade, or, perhaps, in those times, it would be 
as near the truth to say, the Indian plunder. 
As eaidy as 1527} when the Portuguese power 
was at its height, a representation -was made to 
Henry YIII. by Robert Thorne, who had ob- 
tained some knowledge of the subject while 
residing at Seville. It does not appear that 
the representation had much effect upon the 
king, whose attention was engaged about mat- 
ters of a different kind ; • but the desires of tlie 
nation were excited : and as the horrors of the 
Cape and the power of the Portuguese together 
were supposed to render the southward passage 
impracticable, the north-east and north-west 
were tried with much assiduity. The attempts 
' in the north-east were signally disastrous, only 
that they opened a communication with Arch- 
angel, which laid the foundation of the Russian 

F 2 
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trade; and though those who dircctcii their 
attention to the north-vest made some import- 
ant additions to geography, tJjey, of course, 
failed in the grand object of their cntcr^irizc. 
At last, in 1577jIlFabc, having passed tiie Straits 
of Magellan, marauded along tlie vest coast of 
America ; stood across the Pacific ; visited the 
Oriental Archipelago ; had some friendly inter- 
course -with the princes of the Spice Islands. i» 
vhoni the character and conduct of the J^aiu- 
guese had by this time become intolerable ; re- 
turned ,by the Cape of Good IJojJe; touclu-d 
at Sien'a Leone ; and, finally, after an nb,'-t'iie< 
of about tvo years and ton months, arrived at 
Plymouth, fourteen years previous to the sail- 
ing of the Dutcli squadron uiiclcr Hotitman 
The success of this adventure, the largest v<,-sh I 
in which was only one lumdred tons, prodtired 
a great sensation in the. country, and rotiscd 
numbers to , emulation. Cavendish hdlovjd 
Drake ; like him, passed the Straits of 'dageb 
Ian, and plundered the western •’>lioriM>f Spaai-h 
America. Taking a higher l.'itiiude iu th* 
Pacific tlian hi.s predecessor, he rearli d! th. 
Philippines ; tlicnce he proceeuvil jor the l.t- 
drones and Spice Islands, aric! nturjetl 
England by the Crqw. I’hough tiure ar> 
abundant tracc.s of cruelty both tn tlfeSp tr.iard* 
and to. the “ srivages," in the aeonnu ot uv* 
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voyage, yet Cavendish appears to have been a 
man of much observation, and to have col- 
lected a good deal of knowledge, the circula- 
tion of which still more excited the people of 
England. 

That excitement was increased by other 
causes. Some homeward-bound Portuguese 
Indiamen were captured, one in particular of 
sixteen hundred tons burden, and laden with the 
richest productions of the East. Some mem- 
bers of the Turkey Company, who had jire- 
viously brought the produce of the East from 
Aleppo, resolved to visit India in person. 
Travelling over-land to Bagdad, they descended 
the Tigris, and sailed for Goa; thence they 
passed into the Mogul territories, — Acbar being 
then upon the throne, and travelling in the 
interior safe. They visited the court of Agra, 
and the city of Lahore ; and then bending their 
course eastwards, they traversed Bengal and 
the eastern peninsula as far as Malacca, whence 
they returned to Ormus by sea, — by their 
former route to Aleppo, — and so to England, 
carrying with them a knowledge of the interior, 
in addition to what had been previously known 
of the coasts. These parties, of whom some 
set out about 1583, and others again about 
1596, had letters from Queen Elizabeth to the 
Mogul Emperor ; and they were upon both 
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occasions courteously received by Acbar. In- 
deed, it appears to have been t)je fault of tlie 
Europeans themselves that ever they were ill 
received at any court, or excluded from any 
port or place, in the East ; for wherever they 
wentin a proper manner, they were trcate<i with 
the confidence of friends. Even the caulioii': 
Chinese readily admitted the first l^oTlugiic^e 
mission to the court of Pekin, and granted (liein 
a settlement on Macao ; and it was only because 
they were thieves, that they were ever excluded 
from, or ill-treated in, an}' country of the Knsf. 

In 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted an ex- 
clusive charter to a compnny of wvrchunt.i in 
London, to trade with all countries belwectv the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magel- 
lan, with power to export bullion, and to wpwt 
and import goods duty free. The name which 
this company assumed was nearly the sani'- 
as that which -the East India rmupany -til! 
retains j the exclusive privilege.- that the rjnr- 
ter gave tlicm wore absolute ; ami smat,' 
those which they adoptctl among tlH ni''hT-*, 
were at least singular, it being one of tie' ori- 
ginal regulations that there should be tto tjai- 
tlcrnnn connected with the Vowpnny. Hut 
thovigh the charter was thus exclu-ive, O'* re- 
garded the jwwer of taber pen-rms V> Imi!*- t trh 
India, that caution, whielj on*; a jirioui’d 
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characteristic in most of the measures of Eliza- 
beth’s ministers, still left it under the controul 
of the state. The charter was granted only 
for fifteen years ; and even within that period, 
if found not advantageous to the country, it 
might be put an end to, upon two years’ notice. 

The spice trade being the principal object of 
this company, their first adventures were made 
to Sumatra, Malacca, and the Spice Islands ; 
and the profits of the trade were very great, — 
never under one hundred, and sometimes more 
than two hundred per cent, advance on the 
capital. But the manufactures of India were 
in request as well as the products of the islands, 
and the articles brought there from China and 
Japan ; and so it was suggested, that a country 
trade should be established between Sumatra 
and Surat or Cambay, and also the Coromandel 
coast, the cotton fabrics of Avhich were the most 
profitable goods to exchange for the produce 
of the Spice Islands. 

The ships of the Company, who, from their 
success and profits, had become rather formid- 
able in the Arabian seas, had given some annoy- 
ance to those of the Mogul; and James, in 
1611, sent out four ships, with a mission to that 
sovereign. These ships were assailed by a 
Portuguese armament near Surat ; but that was 
beaten off, and the maritime power of the 
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English thereby establishecL The intrigues of 
the Portuguese had no better success, "a fac- 
tory ^yas obtained at Surat, and other .snhordi- 
nate ones n-ere erected along the nest coa,-,t; and 
they obtained a factory at i^IasuHpafnm, on (he 
east coast, for the convenience of the trade in 
cotton stuffs. 

■ In 1615, Sir Thomas Poe 'vrent on a mh^ion 
to the Emperor of Ajmcer, and obtained a con- 
firmation of the former hrman ; and .about the 
same time, similar privileges wre granted to 
the Company b^-.thc King of Znmnrn. 7'hiir 
trade ivas noir irideJr ramUivil in India. - 1 'ndi r 
Surat tlicy had factories at AhniedaiKid, Aj- 
nicer, Proach, and Jir.adn.a, in the Mcigtt! 
dominions, and at Crnngnnorc and ('.•tlicnt, in 
those of the Znmorin ; but, taught by the es- 
amplc of the Port ugofso and Dutch, the u ttK * 
nientsivcre made .strictly comnK'rci.’d ; tiny v.i rv 
not allowed to fortify (heir factories, or to l■\t r- 
ci.se an}’ civil or military jurbtlictiori o\t r tin 
nativc.s. 

The Company had, in 1601), obt.fitud from 
James an cxten''ion of their clinrtir for t\tr. 
with only a jiower in (he state to .’(riftuJ it up'*; 
three years’ notice, if it f-lsonh! not h* fo e l 
beneficial to the rountry ; and upui th>- ' tr. e.'ti* 
of this new rh.arfer, they had. in lol’J, ch ' o 
the Company, from a rcgui.itr,-! one. b ‘•d h 
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each engaged as he pleased for a particular 
adventure, to a joint stock, in ■which the ■vvliolc 
business ■was under a governor and directors. 
This change increased the power of the Com- 
pany to combat with their enemies in the In- 
dian seas ; but it on that account, as ivell as by 
destroying the exertions of individuals, tended 
to reduce their profits as merchants. They 
were almost immediately embroiled in hostili- 
ties with the Dutch company. In 1622, their 
first act of sovereignty was displayed in join- 
ing ■ndth the Persians to attack and expel the 
Portuguese from tlie Island of Ormus, Tliey 
furnished the marine, and with their Persian 
allies, defeated the Portuguese, got' half the 
plunder of 'Ormus, and half the customs at 
the port of Gambroon, which were the first legal 
plunder and the first revenue'that they received 
in the East. They were not, however, allowed 
to pocket the whole : the King, and Buckingham, 
the lord high admiral, put in their claim for 
droits ; and, whether the King got any thing or 
not, the admiral certainly did receive ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

The contest between the Dutch and the 
English continued ; and as the former were at 
that time by far the more powerful, the expul- 
sion of the English from the Spice Islands, 
was accompanied by what has been called the 

F 3 
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massacre of Amboj-na. Upon this occasion tl)crc 
TTas a great deal of public wrath, and angrv 
writing and remonstrance on the part of the 
officers of the crown ; to all which the Butch re- 
plied, hf declaring, tliat the property anti 
government of the Spice Islands were tliclrs. 
but that they would allow the Englisli to de- 
part peaceably. 

The fortunes of the Company Jmd naxed 
very low in consequence of their politicjil dis- 
putes, and the continued effiorts of the Butch 
to harass them, even after the latter had re- 
gained sole occupation of the Spice Islands. 
This annoyance became so great about the ye.ar 
1740, that the English obtainctl jicrmission from 
the native chief to erect Fort St; (h’orge, at 
Madraspatam, on the coast of tlie Cariiatic. 
.The court of Delhi soon after g;uv them 
permission to trade to Peplay, in On'-m. .and to 
Hoogly, from wliich they had Mda'nnnntc 
branches to other parts of Bengal ; ?<> that at 
a time %v}ien their afi'nir.s were com para lively at 
a low ebb, they laid the foundation of that 
branch of (licir connexion whivlt ultinnslefy 
gave tliein the ])owcr of all India. 

The aflairs of the Company at home had, in 
the me.an time, bmi getting not n little p?' 
picxed. The King }md granted In-te' ' 
others, and even, as is ^.a»d. faUn a dnf - n. 
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the adventure himself. The licenses ■were, after 
a gi’eat deal of negociation, agreed to be with- 
drawn, if the Company would form a new 
stock, and carry on the trade to the proper ex- 
tent. In the raising of the new’ stock they were 
not to any large extent successful ; and ns 
Charles purchased their stock of pepper on 
bonds (which were never paid), in order to sell 
it again, for cash, they w’ere in a worse con- 
dition than before. After the formation, or, 
perhaps, avc should say, the attempted forma- 
tion, of several separate joint stocks — yet all 
under the same controul, and with some cliHe- 
rence of management, their affairs w'ent on 
rather languishingly, and their factory at Surat 
was taken and plundered more than once by 
Sivajee, the founder of the Maharatta power. 
The first occurrence that tended to relieve their 
affairs, was the possession of the island of Bom- 
bay, which Charles II. had received as part of 
the portion of Catherine, the Infanta of Por- 
tugal, and which, as the easiest way of getting 
rid of it, he gave to the Company in 1688. 
This was a place that they could consider as 
their o^vn property ; it was strong, and, there- 
fore, they could resist both the Moguls and the 
Maharattas. This was a rallying point, and 
those who had the management of the Com- 
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panj did not wait long before they tried to tim! 
it to advantafre. 

O 

In tile affair with the Persians against the 
Portuguese, they had tasted the advantages 
that resulted from the Oriental mode of nilc, 
thougli tliej had found tliat they could not fol- 
low that course with Europeans gencrallv— 
and even if they could, tlie claim of the f/ro/7' 
might again be set up. Therefore they hwkvil 
for power in another quarter, jiowcr over En- 
glishmen in India, and power over (he rativi^. 
The cli scourscff of Sir Josfah Child upon trade, 
had given a fresh impulse to (he nation of the 
value of Indian commerce. Put the first 


measure that enabled them to get tiie sovereign 
])ower which they sought, w.as an insurrectiou 
at Bombay, the commandant having deelarul 
that he held that island for (he King. Tin- 


Company got the power of keejn’ng (heir loMt 
servants in .sulijcction, and of defending tln ni- 
.selves. So tiiey removed the seat of tin if 
AvestcTO government tolhnnhay: and jtO'ji'tnd 
to contend with Aurungzebe hi!n’'e]f. But tlu 


Maharattas, upon whom tiny hatl rifi<d f " 
assistance, were sc.atUncHl <m theetJU''? ; and ih< v 
had to sue for peace, both on the v.e">t of Ic-dri 
and in Bengal. *\V*lien tlie native |>rjfie< < h >d 
beg.'in to rebel against the emperor, 
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pany’s agents got permission to fortify Calcutta, 
to which they had recently retired, just in order 
that they might not be taken by surprise by 
the rebellious Hindus. 

Aurungzebe, too, confirmed the grant that 
had been made to them of Tignipatam, on 
the coast of the Carnatic, on which they built 
Fort St. David’s, so that they now had fortified 
stations on both coasts, and also in Bengal. 

About the year 1 698, they bribed Azim, the 
grandson of Aurungzebe, who was then Viceroy 
of Bengal, to grant them the villages of Cal- 
cutta, Chuttannuttee, and Gorindpoor, which 
lay contiguous to each other, •with judicial 
power over the inhabitants ; and that may be 
considered as the first sovereignty that the 
Company had in India. 

Though first the Portuguese and then the 
Dutch had been the principal rivals of the 
English in the trade with India, they were not 
the only ones. As early as 1601, the French 
had formed a company ; but the adventure was 
not profitable- Again, in 1633, they fitted out 
an armament, that attempted to establish itself 
first at Surat, and then at Trincomalee ; but they 
failed in both, and did not make a fourth attempt 
till I 672 , when they took by storm St. Thome; 
an old Portuguese town, then in the possession of 
the King of Golconda, Tavo years afterwards 
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the place was taken by the King of Golconda 
and the Dutch together, and retained bv the 
former ; but the French established thcmsolvts 
in Pondicherry, where a small tract was ceded to 
them. These were but small beginnings, and 
yet tliey are worthy of notice ; bccau.se, if the 
power which the French acquired on the Co- 
romandel coast was not the cause, it wa.s the 
immediate occasion of the military power of (he 
English in India. The hostile attitude in 
which these two nations had, witjj a jt!ca‘.ure of 
folly, that seems full enough to rcnceting niind< 
at the present day, and will he a perfect mar- 
vel to posterity, deemed itnhsolutely mcc^^.nry 
to stand in respect to each rjtlicr, was c.'irricd to 
India ; matters which ought never to hruc 
been any thing more than the je-alote-n'e" of 
merchants, assumed a national character; .and 
battles, of which the real sources were in Kurop-, 
were fouglit upon the .<oil of Itulin. A'^ t.i riy, 

‘ indeed, as flic time at wliicli their po'.ition*' e'! 
tile west coast were a.s^.ailed by -Aunmg.'il-'. 

(he Company bad not only felt a ileM're <»r 
vorcign p>wcr in India; but lm<! exjirt '-d i( 
in the instructions which they Ntu t.* tlfif 
agents, — })Utting tliem in mind of the nirioh:.': 

of the Dufcli, with whom war and goverri!! * a: 
had lieen (lie cliief objia'l-:, and conun-. fie 
a .sccoudnrv one. From the cuintiunn n', -it >>’ 
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the civil war, however, the Company had not 
been in great favour either with the parliament 
or the people. There were several causes 
that tended to heighten this dislike. Private 
adventurers were sent out to India ; their ships 
were taken by the Company, and the crews tried 
at Bombay *, and though the execution W'as 
stayed till the pleasure of the King should be 
known, sentence of death was passed upon them 
as pirates. The twelve judges had decided in 
favour of the Company upon their charter ^ 
and they set the law of England at defiance, — 
Sir Josiah Child, in his letters to the Covemor 
of Bombay, describing the laws of England as 
“ a heap of nonsense, compiled by a few igno- 
rant country gentlemen, who hardly know how 
to make laws for the good of their own private 
families.” A committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1690, recommended the establishment 
of a new Company ; and in the following year 
the house addressed the King to the same ef- 
fect. The King could not contend with parlia- 
ment ; even though he had been so disposed ; 
and therefore the only means left for the Com- 
pany -was bribery, on which they, in the course 
of the year 1693 alone, expended ninety 
thousand pounds. By the influence of their 
bribes in the Privy Council, the Company ob- 
tained a renewal of their charter for twenty-five 
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years, and at the same time their capital 
made a million and a half, or very nearly clotibl'. 
its former amount. The parliament decl.Uid 
the trade of all the world free to Engh'shnmu 
unless they were restrained by its act. Tim- 
the Company and the nation were set in opim- 
sition to each other ; and the former was rejlnrui 
to all manner of tricks and pretences. 

Meanwhile tJic trade was in a verc reduad 
state. The seas were infested with j))rates: tin- 
Company’s establishments were in debt ; and th.- 
extent and profit of their commerce were h'>!?f 
diminished. This state of thiiifs:- amtimietl 
till the year 16 f)B, when the Ilmi-c of Cot)?- 
mons, acting upon their fonner n’comnu'ndnti uf. 
introduced a hill for the c>tahli.’-])im'nt of .1 ri- 


val Company. It enacted tliat tlieold (.'ump «m 
was to cense in three years, and lliat tlie {-l.'Ff • 
of the sharcholder.s .d)onld pay tluir dd)'- 
The new Company w.'i.s to have a ?tock of i>--' 
millions, to be exclusive like the other, ha- 
they were not to aecumnlnte more ditu-i tl *' 
the amount of their stock, and float if th<i 


received any dividends while tlu'flebts rewrle *' 
unpaid, tlicir j)riva(e Awtunes slimihi b»' rr j* 
sible. This new as'-ociation, under the (nm - * ' 
the “ Knitlish Coinjoany,” a** di-tlnuni'’ 
from the old or London Comp my, « 

charter forming it into a joint ‘ttwL 
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The construction of this new Company- was 
not a very brilliant piece of legislation ; and 
while, in trading along with the old Company 
during the three years that they were to exist, 
it was not very just toward them, it was a re- 
petition of their system, hardly altered in any- 
. thing but the name ; it showed that in-as far as 
making laws for the regulation of commerce 
was concerned, the theory of Sir Josiah Child 
was not altogether unfounded. The most ab- 
surd part of the whole was the loan of the 
whole capital to government, although -the 
fact of the debt and embarrassment of the 
old Company was before them. This was, no 
doubt, the price which the Company paid for its 
existence ; but it was buying a name and pay- 
ing the reality for it. Another thing : the new 
Company was really two : there being one 
charter for an open Company, and one for a joint 
stock. The conduct of the two Companies to- 
ward each other in India, Avas Avell calculated for 
degrading and ruining both, and their stocks 
fell very low. In 1700? the King advised them 
to unite ; but the old Company, avIio by this 
time had got their settlements in India fortified, 
and Avere looking forward to political poAver 
and reverence in that country, Avere evasive, 
and tlie affairs of both became Avorse. The 
tAvo Companies formed a sort of union in I 702 ; 
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but it was anything but cordial In I70il . 
demand by government of one million two 
hundred thousand pounds, without intore^U 
united them more closely, by adjusting their 
differences, and forming them into one Com- 
pany. 

About this time they began to be a gtx’d 
deal annoyed by the native princes. M'liilc the 
imperial power was in full vigour, the facto 
ries and little spots occupied by “ tlic idolaters 
of Europe,” as Ferisbta called them, exeitcfi 
but little attention; but when tlie vinj/ire of 
Aurungzebe fell to pieces, and the Nni)oJ) of 
Bengal became nearly independent, he nntjoyed 
the settlement at Calcutta. They therefore sent 
an embassy to Ferokehcrc, at Delhi, praying 
to be permitted to carry on trade, duty friv. 
through the provinces ; to have debtor.^ given 
up to them; and to purchase thirty-seven town'- 
round Calcutta. The last was rcfuse«l; lot tie- 
others were, at least to a considerable exte?!?, 
gr,anted — ^in gratitude, it is said, for a enrv 
which a surgeon of (he n.nnic of HatniltfCi h e! 
performed upon the (?mpen)r. I’liis gave thcr; 
the countin’ trade on the C.nnges, vhiih fV- 
crc.ascd rapidly. 

For more than thirty years the trade <if ti • 
Company continued to incre.a*:*.’, niu! th re d: 1 
not occur any general act that had vnsr.i 
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fluence one ivay or another. To please the 
Emperor they had given up Surat ; but, besides 
Bombay, they had settlements on the coasts of 
Concan, Canara, Malabar, and Travancore, on 
the west ; at Madras, and other parts of the east 
coast, and at Calcutta. The French had Pon- 
dicherry, to the south of Madras, and Chan- 
dernagore, on the right bank of the Hoogly, 
about sixteen miles above Calcutta. It is 
probable that the French used every art they 
could to make the English stand ill in favour 
with the Nabob of Bengal, the more so after 
that prince had, in 1740, ceased to remit any 
tribute to the imperial treasury at Delhi. In 
the Carnatic, the French began to take part in 
the contests of the natives, and the war of the 
succession in Europe led to the first direct hos- 
tility between the two nations in India. 

In 1746 , Labourdonnais, a sailor of fortune, 
who had been governor of Bourbon and Mau- 
ritias, and greatly improved those islands, as 
well as otherwise distinguished himself, ap- 
peared with a French force oif Madras. The 
English settlement then extended about five 
miles along the coast, and one mile inland, and 
contained about a quarter of a million of inhabi- 
tants, of whom not above three hundred were 
English. The part of the town occupied by 
the poorer natives, was not fortified at all ; 
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that occupied by the Armenian niul othr 
Asiatic merchants, was badly fortified; and tir.: 
occupied by the English not very much better. 
The French commander I)egan to homhr.ni 
the English town, and a ransom was ofiiad. 
but not accepted. After five days it c.ipit!!- 
lated; and the public magazines and 
.were taken possession of, but the ii>hah;M;::< 
were not molested. Dujdcix, the French p- 
vemor of Pondiclierry, was as remarkahh- far 
manoeuvring as Labourdonriais n.as for ourn- 
ness of character, and had, under /womi-e tir.i 
Madras, as soon as it was t.aken from fla 
English, should bo given vp to tlie X;d'fi!> <tf 
Carnatic, prevailed upon that prinev to .'d>- 
stain from assisting the English. The h'unch 
armament remained till it wn« owtt.'d.f;! h) 
the monsoon, and forced in leave the o 
without taking on hoard one thoic'md t> •* 
hundred French troops, tliat li.td 1h<:i di.: 
plined by LabourdotmaF. Kkln r di'p.’-r ' 
small a number, or not aware (<r tlair !- ■ ' 
there, tlic nabob came with a numennt" .!" > 
to take possession. Ihil his army v.t '. to I ’ 
utter astoziishmc'/tt, beatai, by vhar ‘ t' ‘ 
but a bnudfiil of men — and tiust dve-.. I 
once, that by the help of lAtu cnasp ectr 
small arinics of Furf)pt‘;nw, urriowy a'!! p" 
jilical power might eadly Ir? (dotaued i't b ■ 
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The governor of Pondicherry immediately vio- 
lated the terms which Lahourdonnais had 
given the people of Madras, plundered the 
place, and carried off the principal inliahitants 
as prisoners. Next he attempted to reduce 
Fort St. David, hut the English obtained, the 
assistance of the country people and the nabob, 
and he failed in several, attempts. An arma- 
ment arrived from England, and marched to 
take Pondicherry, by way -.of reprisal for the 
capture of Madras; but the enterprise was 
badly conducted, and failed . chiefly through 
ignorance of the nature. of the country. Each 
of the two. nations had now some military force 
in the Carnatic ; and it was not difficult to find 
occasion for putting these into; play, at a. time 
when there were so. many disturbances among 
die native powers in India. ’ . 

Of these, the French were the beginners on 
a great scale, though the English had pre- 
viously made an unsuccessful attempt, to set up 
a protege of .theirs in the rajahship of Tanjore. 
The Nabob' of Carnatic, Anwara ad dein, had 
been appointed by the Nizam of the Deccan ; 
blit Chunda Saheb, a. relation of the former 
nabob,, was the favourite of the .inhabitants. 
The Nizam died in 174!8, at a still more ad- 
vanced age than liis old master Aurungzebe, 
and his son ; Nazir,' and, grandson, Murzapha’ 
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contended for the throne. Jlurzaplin, Chunifs 
Saheh, the pretender to tlie nabobsliip of far- 
natic, and the crafty Diipliex of Pondiclicirv. 
made common cause on tlic one side; .nnd 
Nazir, the reigning nabob, and the Knglidi, 
made common cause on the other. 

Restrained, probably, by their want of suc- 
cess in the case of the Rajah of Tnnjoro. the 
English did not at first enter into the confot. 
Murzaplia and Chunda Salicl) advanced into 
the Carnatic, witli an army of forty thousand 
men, to wliom the French added more than 
two thousand more, four Iiundrcd of whom were 
Europeans. They found tlie veteran nabob in 
an entrenched camp, near Arcol. which th«' 
French stormed; at the last of thn-c attempt-, 
the nabob was hilled, in his one l)Uiuired ami 
seventh year, his eldest son taken pri*-orHr, .'uul 
Mahomed Ali, theyoungest, tied witii the refu;un' 
of the army to Trichinopoly. 7’iie confrdcr.jn'- 
did not immediately follow up (heir vir;nr% ; 
and tlie arrival of a Rritlsli mi>.Nion in th>- 
of Nazir, prevented the influence vitich tlr 
French governor was attempting gam ok c 

him. That prince marched into die • 

summoned Mnliomcd Ali and the Kngb'd: I 
join him; and wJu-n the combined armo- e- n- 
near c.acb other, the di'-'ortiim of oime 1 r*--* 
olTiccrs induced the French to vitlsdr.*.'* ; 
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on the following day, Murzapha yielded to his 
uncle, and Chunda Saheb retired to Pondi- 
cherry, leaving Nazir master of the country. 

But Dupliex corrupted the Patan hands, 
who composed the most formidable part of 
Nazir’s army ; while the French general made 
inroads into bis very camp ; and the English 
left it in disgust. The schemes of the French- 
man were successful, and Nazir was assassi- 
nated. Murzapha being now sovereign of the 
Deccan, appointed Dupliex his deputy on all 
the coast from the Krishna to Cape Comorin ; 
and he again appointed Chunda Saheb deputy 
for Arcot. Murzapha was killed in quelling a 
mutiny of his Patans, and as his son was a mere 
child, Dupliex had complete power in the Dec- 
can, except where that country was in the hands 
of the Maharattas, and the small portions held 
by the English and by Mahomed Ali at Tri- 
cliinopoly. The fortunes of the English were 
at tlvis time very low : they were divided, and 
so disheartened, that when they ought to have 
given Chunda Saheb battle, the Europeans fled 
from the field ; the army of Mahomed Ali was 
driven out of the Carnatic, and there appeared 
to be little left for the English but to follow. 

At this time, however, there came into notice 
one of those characters which, from the most 
unpromising beginnings, often change the fates 
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of nations^ and who, unfortunntelvforjjjc rtftnf 
mankind, exciteoiinvondennorc than ourcstetjn. 
That man was Robert Clive, wlio, probahlv, 
on account of his being quite unwnmgcahlc oi 
home, was sent out to hladras, as a writer. In 
his civil capacity ho made little progre.-.s— lie 
was too restless and turbulent for that ; hut 
when lie escaped from Madras, lie was alioired 
to enter the army, in which he c\’incc(l tlic iiu'.l 
daring intrepidity and the greatest 
When the siege of PondieheiTV was raised, lu- 
returned to his writing; but in t])e ixtrnnify 
to wjiicli the English were reduced at 'IV/eirf. 
nopoly, he was again employed, am! by the 
daring and dechivc nature of hh moyeuu tns, 
almost immediately turned the fortune «>f du* 
war. With only hve Imrulred men, he took Ar* 
cot, and carried on a successful warag.tin-t nnin 
than live thousand, whom he .'■(•altered. Ma. 
homed Ali ujwn thks again made his app-.e- 
ance, and obtaining from the neighhoufing ■ 
about twenty-five fhou.-vmd men. .’unl a riU',- 
forcoment arriving from Knghind, < huu '’ 
Sahel) was attacked, routed, mid mtird. r d- 
But though hbahouK'd Ali had btatcu C- 
cnemics, his allie.s were not vet 'euh’d 
He had promised 'rrirldnojxdy to the hi- / 
of IMysore, .'uid tin* eaptnin »>!' tiw 
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of Tricliinopoly was garrisoned by an English 
force ; but both the Mysoreans and the Maha- 
rattas sat down before it. A tedious siege was 
the result ; both the French company and the 
English became desirous of peace ; and a short 
peace was concluded in 1754. 

The French were still, however, actively en- 
gaged in the politics of the Deccan. Bussy, 
their agent, had a complete controul over the 
sovereign of Hyderabad ; and so skilfully had 
he conducted the war against the Maharattas, 
that he had acquired for France six hundred 
miles of the coast of the Bay of Bengal, as the 
reward of his services. Dupliex, who had been 
the mover of the whole, did not meet a very 
grateful return from the court of Paris. 

The English had now their own nabob on 
the throne of Ai'cot ; and they began to aid 
him in the levying of his rents — or in plundering 
those who might offer resistance. When the 
nabob and the English laid siege to Vellore, 
the Gbvernor of Pondicherry sent notice that 
he should regard that as a declaration of war, 
and the English returned to Madras. 

Bussy was, in the mean time, preserving, and 
even extending his power in the Deccan ; and 
the English were endeavouring to force the 
holders of the forts to pay their rent ; when 

VOL. II. G 
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the breaking out of the seven jears’ war fo 
I/SS, led to the renewal of hostilities. Tk 
war that Mowed in the Carnatic had wow tk 
character of a European war than t)ie fomjcr; 
and though both parties intrigued with ik 
natives, it was a regular contest lictwiva tk 
French and Engh'sh as to wlio should 
ters of the country. The French were at tk 
commencement superior in force, but they were 
ill provided, and did not like their commmkr, 
LaJly. The result was, that they lost all tkh 
towns and forts, and were, in IJGI, driven cut 
of the country; Lally being went unjusth 
accused, and most cruelly put to death ujm hU 
return to JEuropc. But althougli tlie power 
•of the French was gone, and the |X)v'«e<fion< 
which they once had in the Carnatic and tk 
Circars were in tlie hands of the British ; tfnajrk 
also tlie irtSuence which Bussy had ohtafW 
for them in the Deccan was partially iranh 
ferred to their enemies, there renwirittl in (k 
latter anmtry a respect for their mdti^ 
talents; and they had drawn toward the Car- 
natic the attention of an enemy that afterward* 
proved to he one of the most formiihbk tkt 
they ever had to contend wit)} in Jitdfs. D-f? 
enemy was Hydcr Ali, who, during ik 
that the English and French were 
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for himself the 

IfilwMedati kiiigdcin = of * Mysore. ' Lally had 
iwdaafviiwiited-ito^'^^ hiti tw cr by the promise 
some of thedistni^-in-tlib low country; but 
it was after' the foitunes of the French had 
become hbpdess : :and tiiereforc all that Lally 
accomplished was the pre|i)aring of a future 
enemy to the.Gompiaxiy. •. Hy this time, how- 
ever, the operations in Bengal had become 
so iniportantj as to -Ittve little doubt that 
the po'wer of the British, would soon become 
the p^pmihant one overUhc greater part of 

'India.' ' • • 1 

' Glancing back' at ' this rarly part of the his- 
tory of the Europe^ hatioiis as connected 'with 
Indiay 'thete' aie . two 'gehieral facts that cannot 
fail.to. attract'vthe at^tioni of the reader. The 
.<ine'is, that th^ ^ sdaght power and territory 
as'widd as commerce; '-and i^vhcn these stood in 
thdr way, they dM not' much heed the rights 
' native pnnices. . \Thc .second is, that 
:dintti;h the Eniopew chiefly only com- 
ti^.dP .nudichauts^'theyjacted as if they had 

to which they be- 
s>OE^iCsiCHieB..‘bf A disputes lay in 
r'emiM .were carried on 'and' 



-.:dBoM^.!^;llnii(d^^ Thus it became 

revident^. that tiliniin^'^iflould obtain the 'sdye- 
.Ireignty oif. the: necessarily a:cqiuire 
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that of the Europeans in India : ajid tlmt the 
destruction of an equipment in t})c Channel 
might decide or alter the fate of tlie wliolc com- 
merce and sway of the East, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TERRITORIAL PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH. 

FIRST ERA_fo 1784. 

It has been mentioned, that, from an early 
period of the English Company’s history, it had 
been their aim to be politicians and warriors, 
rather than merchants ; to obtain revenue, and 
not profit, from the east ; and, at the present 
time, it is matter of not a little surprise, that 
the greatest abettor of this system should have 
been Sir Josiah Child, a man who understood 
the principles of commerce, at least .as well as 
most men of his time, and who had so very 
contemptible an opinion of the legislative wisdom 
of the Commons of England. But the policy 
of Sir Josiah shows that, if the Commons did 
not understand how to legislate for trade, he 
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was, to the full, as unfit for forininj^ anv oj)inion 
on the subject of gorcnimcnt and had he but 
once looked info the page of Jiisforv, he would 
have found, that what he sought after had 
never been obtained: — that no country had 
ever continued to produce more jniblic revenue 
than sufficed for its own local government, — 
that when sucli a revenue had been iniwcnt/i- 
rilv obtained, it liad alwavs been obtained bv 
plunder and spoliation, — and that when it had 
been, in tlie case of conquered eountnes. at- 
tempted to be continued, tiie decay and ruin of 
the country had been the invanable, and. tlierc- 
forc, we arc bound to suppose, llie inevitable 
consequence. Now, bad be, or nny ofthov' who 
liave alieltcd the .same system, but rffiected for 
a inomcnt, they might liave spared tlirniH'hf ^ 
the trouble even of looking at (he Hir 

.Tosiali Child miglit have Iviiown, that no nation, 
however wcaltlyv it may be at the ronutnnn'- 
ment, can afford to carry on a loung ronmn re?- 
for any length of time; beeati^t' tlu- aerunu!- 
Inted wealth, even in those cnM "? v.h^'fe it U tin- 
greatest, is never equal to tlie Mqiplv of \»rv 
many vehr->. — bee,au«^e the (Siraiufi'ion of iieu 
must tind to diminidi the annual pri dinti'en 
and tbu*, in a iVv.' yca^^, th'- country vo-iM 

Unavoidr.blv Inn titrn* <.o jjapiU erl-le si th it, en, 
le*-^ the bread vfss t.uLeu out of llse ' ~ 
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the people, and the clothing off their bacts (and 
that would end the business at once), they would 
soon have nothing to export. A. trade can be 
permanent only when it is profitable to both 
parties ; and the more equally it is so to both, 
it will be the more durable, and the profit to 
each will', in general, be the greater. 

But, with reference to the wealth of a 
country, the government is nothing but a trade : 
and if the whole revenue be not expended in 
and for. the country, it is a losing trade, and 
must be productive of ruin to the losing party, 
and soon terminate to the other. Nor is this the 
only evidence : when the government is what 
we may call a lawful government, that is, when 
it may not put out its hand and plunder when 
and whomsoever it lists, but make out some sort of 
case before it can put its hand into the pockets of 
the people — the average revenue that it can raise, 
or has by possibility ever raised, is that which just 
meets and compensates the average of its own ex- 
penditure. Not only that, but there is always a 
difiiculty, and a great difficulty, in making it as 
much. We have the example of most modem 
states, and of England in particular, since her 
possessions and connexion with the rest of the 
world became so extended, and therefore needed 
the labour of so many heads and hands for 
conducting them, all of which have to be paid 
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the full value of vhat they do — and a little 
more for the honour and respcetability ; — ve 
have the example of these, vithout one ex- 
ception, that whenever any pressure of more 
than usual weight comes, there must he borrow, 
ing to meet it, and the sums so borrowctl have 
seldom, if ever, Ijccn wholly paid ofi’ bs'ftire n 
new pressure came, and required a fre.sh latr- 
rowing. And wo may regard it ns a very 
general maxim, that a government which has 
always a surplus and disposable revenue, i- one 
which b}' nccessit}' ojiprcsses its j)eo[)le, and is In 
the way to destruction. Sir Jo>inb Child, or 
whoever it was that tlrst impressed the Directors 
of the East India Company that tluy could get 
a revenue from India, aj>j)enrs to have overlo dad 
that general princi])le, or heen ignorntit ; and. 
therefore, flic Comjiany have fnind that tlcir 
viamc has always been an oi/ff/ohij;. 'rir'y 
Imve sometimes been .angry with tiuir serKou . 
in India upon tlint aec/nmt ; and the cnnduct »>l 
those servants has certainly not jdv.,?v\ Ivfj! 
what it ought to have hivn ; hut to have (uusid 
fault with them for not obtaining a l- rritut i d 
revenue in India, nml transnutting if tf> hug. 
land, has been ahfjut .ns vi-e. if tiny h d 
he(>n callinl to aceotnit for n»>t liaving feiU! ? 
the philoHijdier's 

'rile wars in tile ('arnatic, of v.hu'h r-t f. 
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given a very brief outline, were, to a great ex- 
tent, national wars — a contention between the 
English and the French. But they had Indian 
consequences upon the English Company, and 
also upon their servants in India. They led to 
an extensive system of intrigue among the 
native princes ; and as the Company themselves 
liad, as early as the days of William, shewn a 
. very remarkable turn for bribery and corrup- 
tion, and as Sir Thomas Roe had pointed that 
out as the surest way of dealing with the Indian 
courts, they could hardly blame their servants 
for engaging in it — taking or giving, according 
as might be most conducive to their advantage. 
This must be borne in mind, as a general ex- 
planation of some of the practices that accom- 
panied the extension of the territorial power of 
the English, more especially in the Valley of 
the Ganges. 

The powers and privileges which the Eng- 
lish had obtained in Bengal, under the firman 
of the Emperor of Delhi, after that emperor had 
ceased to have any real power in the. province, 
and so might be supposed to be actuated. by 
no very kindly feeling towards the nabob, 
Avho had revolted against him, were, of course, 
far from agreeable to that prince. Aliverdi 
Khan appears to have been upon good terms 
with the wealthy inhabitants- of his large and 

G 3 
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vninable tcrritor}': for, avIicu the ^Inharatta^ 
raade their descent upon the province, the 
zemindars, or holders of the land, vt)Uuuarilv 
advanced a million and a half to vnrd of!' the 
danger. The free passage for their gootls, the 
fiscal rights Avhich the English po<srsccd in 
their villages, and (he claims th:it thev had 
upon the persons of their dehtor. 5 , c<nild not lie 
verj agreeable to the nabob ; and they vere 
loss .so to bis successor Suraje ad Dowla, bis 
grandson, avIio bad been cahicated in all the 
})ridc of the cast. 

Suraje .succeeded Iiis grandfather in J'/fti). 
The principal force of t!ie hinglish tvns tltett in 
the Carnatic; and the ()o%-crnor of Caictiita, 
probably apprebending an attack, uas engap d 
in .surrounding tbc jdacc vitb a ■vvall and near. 
Suraje attacked Calcutta, took it .at (Itc era! of 
three day.s, .shut up the Kurupvan-. in tiu- 
notorious ‘ black hole.' vluTc one !\utulrr<i and 
t nentv-three out of onehnndnd and for’’. -siv. 
perished in the most cruel manner, and the sur- 
vivors Avere subjected to many indtgi'.itr.- 
7'his nas a procci'ding not ti> !k- hon!" ; re ! 
tile haughty and inronsiih rate nabob va*! p‘-’- 
bablv not nv.are of tbc pov. rr of tho-.- v. I:.''.; 
he had thus attaektd v.ith c'p.t.al rrih-!:;. -v d 
cowardice, ’I'lie leal b .sn:-! n*. 

Carnatic tbc t're.'tt - up-.rnnity *‘t 
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troops and modes of warfare ; they were elated 
with some successes they had gained in the 
Carnatic ; and Clive, raised to the rank of 
colonel, was again in the country. Clive landed 
with nine hundred Europeans, and fifteen hun- 
dred seapoys. Calcutta was retaken ; the 
nabob attacked in his camp, and Compelled to 
grant honourable and advantageous terms. But 
Clive had had some experience in the degree of 
confidence that the promises, and even treaties, 
of a nabob merited, in the then state of India ; 
and also in the spirit with which the French 
had been actuated in the Carnatic and in the 
Deccan ; and, therefore, he knew that Calcutta 
would never he secure while the French held 
their settlement at Chandernagore, where they 
had three hundred European soldiers, and as 
many seapoys. Contrary to the wish, and 
latterly to the order of Suraje, the French fort 
was destroyed ; and the nabob was made, by 
' necessity, the enemy of the English, and pro- 
bably would have attacked them, with all the 
force that he could muster, and the remains of 
the French, to whom he had given protection ; 
but the Durannee Shah was then at Delhi, and 
was supposed to be meditating the re-union of 
Bengal to the imperial throne. Should the 
attempt have been made, Suraje saw that 
the English, who held a firman from the em- 
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peror, ^rould favour him ; and tlmt l))e 
in his o\ra arm}-, who had l)Drn discontrnJvcl 
in tlie time of Jiis grandfather, niight desert. 
TJiere was also an enemy in the very councils 
of tlic nabob, in the person of I\Ic>er Jalluw, the 
paymaster of his forces, and the cijmninnder of 
a large division; and there was general dis- 
satisfaction among the officers of the nnlnibV 
army. Surajo not only ])rotectcd tiie F rcnclt who 
had a.ssemblcd at Cossimbazar, and refnst d to 
give them up to Clive, but furnisiu'd them v ith 
money, and sent them into Babnr. 

It was planned at Calcutta, that Mcer .Jalfier 
should be nabob, .and that lu‘ •'houhl pay 
abundantly for tbo lumour. Mcer Jafiler 
join the English vnth bi> jiari of t!ie anny ; 
but be wrote that be liad bcet» 
made to swear upon the knraii, and so could 
do nothin" more than ab-t.ain from tight i?.';:, 
when the battle c.'une. Even ('live, ufio. 
tliougli not actu.'ited by the fear nhich mo't 
likely infiiienced t])e majority of the couned at 
Calcutta, dreaded treachery on the part o.' 
.laffier, and was ngain't tight iug. "J h** o‘tfb 
u\ number.*, were indeitl gre.at. Stnuje had 
about seventy tbinis.nnd tro>ip-., and tdty pea'o'- 
of canno;t ; while t’iivc IkuI only tiue hundo'l 

Kurojx'.'in-^, and tno thtni'and tcoi humU'd 
native troffps. Thr army of tie- s.-dsdi ^ 
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encamped at Plassey, about eighty miles in 
direct distance north of Calcutta, though, pro- 
bably, more than three times that distance by 
any line along which Clive could proceed. 
He reconsidered the matter, however, and, sti- 
mulated partly by the glory, and partly by the 
gain, (for the immediate sums stipulated for 
were ample), he resolved to try the fate of a 
battle. On the 23d of June, 1757? the army 
of Clive came in sight of the camp, and a can- 
nonade commenced, which rather alarmed the 
nabob. Before the armies came into contact, 
Clive observed Meer Jaffier filing off his troops, 
which made him sure both of the glory and 
the gain ; he gave the word “ Forward !” — the 
nabob fled ; his rabble (for, after all, it was 
but a rabble) were scattered — and India Avas 
lost and won. 

The traitor, with the other disaffected officers, 
Avaited upon Clive, and Avere instructed to 
folloAv the fugitive nabob to Moonshedabad, 
his capital. He escaped in disguise, but Avas 
retaken and murdered, and Clive folloAved to 
claim the spoil. The public demand Avas nearly 
three millions ; and the extent of the private 
one Avas not fully knoAvn. The treasury, 
exhausted as it had been by the continued 
struggle of Aliverdi Avith the Maharattas, con- 
tained but a small fraction of the demand ; 
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and jewels, plate, and all sorts of valuables 
were accepted in part, and I\Iccr .Tadior taken, 
bound to pay the remainder by yearly instal- 
ments. The pretence for great part of the sum 
was an indemnity for loss at Calcutta; and 
among the items was a large sum to Omichurul. 
a Hindu merchant, whose lo.ss had bi'i-n llie 
most .severe. But the council were for .all. 
They made two trcatic.s, one, with the Hindu 
merchants claim, and .mother without it, in- 
tending that Mcer .Tallicr should fulfil only 
the latter. Admiral 'W’atsnn would not stgti 
the fraud ; hut they forged his .•^igjniturc, 
cheated and ruined their Hindu friend, vho 
went deranged when he fotiud that he had 
been tlie as.«/)ciate of villain.s .‘^o unprinriplrd 
and despicable. Thus was the power of tle.- 
Kngli.sh founded in Bengal. It w:h tshile 
Clive and tlio council were re.nping tlu-; gotdi u 
liarvo.st in Bonsai that tlie .‘ccond var with ihr 
French took ])laye in the Carn.atic, atul mi:.:;!! 
have been fatal to the Ktigll-b intfii 4-' th' r«', 
bad it not been for flic precipUafe .ctindort oj 
Jjally, and the divi-ions .'unong th'' 1 reaf 


then? '■elves. 

But though the Kngli-h leal : t?[* M 
Jaflier, th'-y had <-ct him tip r-ith rat t '■..fi oo; 
treasury. J'ud burdi-uid vith jhlu, .l id 
dticted thet5?H-He^ u? f4,*ih a <?ay to-U 1* ' 


r t f 
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have no confidence in them ; and probably he 
might have made some attempt to dislodge 
them, but he was weak, and disliked, from the 
very terms that they had imposed upon him ; 
and other enemies were in the field. Shah Au- 
lum, tile eldest son of the Emperor Jehanghire, 
being promised aid, which he does not appear 
to have received, from the Rohillas, from the 
Nabob of Oude, and others, advanced in order 
to wrest Bengal from the English nabob. 
Upon this the nabob and Clive made common 
cause. In defiance of the grants which the 
emperors had made to the Engbsh — in spite of 
the legitimacy of the prince, — Clive marched 
against him, in company with the best part of 
Jaffier’s troops; and the prince, disgusted by 
the cold and doubtful conduct of his pretended 
friends, wrote -to Clive, begging a pension. 
Though Clive owed this entirely to the weak- 
ness of the prince, it was very profitable to 
him. Jaffier loaded him with thanks and 
honours; and with the more solid reward of 
the rents which the Company paid’ in jaghire, 
for the land occupied by them around Calcutta, 
and which amounted to thirty thousand pounds 
a year. 

The Dutch, from whom the Engbsh had 
learned to seek revenue in India, heard of 
the vast plunder(?) which, if not shared by the 
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Comp.'iny, had been acquired by tlieir servant^, 
and they came to claim a share; but Clive 
drove them o/F, and stwn after retumed to 
England. 

Profitable as the regular trade of India Itad 
been at the comntencement, Clive and bis 
dates had shevn that nabob-making na-- the 
most lucrative trade in the east ; anti, there- 
fore, thej' bad resolved that the elevation, or 
rather the depression, (for it uas, in fact, a ib*- 
gradation,) of Jlccr Jnllier should not !>•.• a 
solitary instance. Tbtt Jafiler had marie f'live 
an Omrah of the Empire, and barf given iu'in 
thejaghirc of thirty thonsaiul ponirds a yv.ir ; 
and the latter might have been vudairgerctl {iiu‘ 
lustre of the former could not he tann’*>lH'd) 
by the deposing of .Infiier, while (ilive remain' d 
governor. Other circuni«tanct*s tended to pro- 
tract the change a little longer. Tiie prtnee 
again appeared upon the frmrtier, 'uth gre.\t<r 
promise than before, a*- the nabob’'- gu\*'raL 
who had accompanied (‘live the fnrm< r y u, 
had raised up more enemit"'. The imp- to-, 
ttK), had been murdered, that the prine - i; ^d 
now what remaine<l of tin' value of tin- in.p' ?! d 
name, ^’a^m^^ encounter-, !<s'k plare ; le.it t!’ ■ 
superior valour and eondru’t o! -1 < ‘o 

bird and hb oSlicrr’' made thriU ntu. e •tsd - - 
ntost instances; ;,tT if there had lH*ri - 


.1 
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mander, even of very moderate talents, on the 
other side, the affairs of India would have been 
very different. 

When Clive departed with his wealth for 
England, in the early part of I76O, and left 
the governorship to Vansittart, his nominee, 
the affairs of the Company at Calcutta were 
found in a state that but ill accorded with the 
wealth of the late governor. When they sti- 
pulated for the large sums from Jaffier, they 
never considered where these sums were to be 
found, or even whether it ivas or was not pos- 
sible to hnd them ; and what with his own 
vices, and what with the exhausted state of the 
country, instead of the stipulated sums, he 
could not pay the troops. The affairs of the 
Company were in no better state. Their funds 
were so exhausted, that, instead of being able 
to send to Madras and Bombay the supplies 
which they were expected to send, the trade 
was nearly at dn end, and the troops were in a 
state of mutiny. Nor was there any hope 
that the nabob could help them ; he hated 
them, and, besides, he was not in a condition for 
doing very much for himself. 

It had been proposed by Mr. Holwell, dur- 
ing the time that he was interim governor, after 
Cbve had departed, and before Vansittart 
arrived, to take part Avith the emperor, and re- 
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store his power in the province. 7’hat v.a-; 
overruled by the new governor, and tlie rn.v. 
jority of tlie .council, upon })i.s arrival ; and a 
ncgociation was opened with Mecr CtKsinu the 
son-in-law of Jaffier, offering him tlie n:? hob- 
ship, if he would cede to the council at GjI- 
cutta. the revenues of the districts of Chittagong, 
Burdwar, and hlindaporc, pay the hal.anre 
due by Jaflier, .and advance fiftv tlunss.Tntl 
pounds towards the cost of the war in the Car- 
natic. He agreed — .Taflicr was (h’po'cd. and 
indignantly retired to Calcutta to spend the 
remainder of his days. 7’hc ojipou'tioti in (fte 
council considcre<I this ns a hrc.ach of faitfi ; 


but it was carried ; and Co-Min, who v.a« a 
man much jnorc worthy of reigning than Jaf- 
her, (though, like him. he had cori'<"ntrd to 
ascend a dependant throne by <!i‘'hi>!'-otjr.iMc 
means,) .sot about raising the .suppia- He 
soon paid the arrear.s of the tnw'j)'. aoit sojo 
])lied the council with a annidemldc “siun. I hr 
ICnglisli forces, ami tlio-eofthe ri.ih »h, sarirrlf' d 
to drive tlie eanperor out of Ibtlmr ; th y t A»‘!y 
defeated his army, nml he .‘•oiight (inn-.; an? 
fkwrim was invi'sted vitfi tlie oibdiddp o*" 


Bcngeib Bahar, and f)ris-a, sea eoc.dtt: e? >r 
jatving a .stipulated. <um. But tfc' ♦fp-'’' 
was riot proclaimed at Baton vlj-'f" d ' 

fcrcnCi' lojk place; and, thrri,f,.:e, a* 
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rannee Sultan had advised, he went into the 
protection of the Nabob of Oude and the other 
Afghan chiefs. He tendered the English so 
many privileges, that had it not been for the 
reduced state of their funds, it is probable that 
they would have embarked in the imperial 
cause, and embroiled the Company in the last 
and futile struggle of the house of Timur. 

Meer Cossim, who had no means of raising 
supplies, either for himself or for the Company, 
but extortion, turned his thoughts toward the 
Governor of Patna, who was supposed to be 
rich. The English deserted the governor ; his 
house was plundered, and his friends put to the 
torture by Cossim ; but no treasure of any 
consequence was to be found ; and the act sunk 
the English name and honour very low. Their 
councils were at the . same time divided ; and 
the Company at -home and their servants in 
India were at variance. 

These circumstances inspired Cossim with a 
hope that, as he had fulfilled the hard con- 
ditions, stipulated, or rather dictated to him by 
the Company, they would act in the saine 
manner toward him and his subjects. 

The firman which had been formerly granted 
by the emperor to the Company, of having 
their goods transported without paying 'any 
duties at the chokeys, or toll-houses, had, of 
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course, been intcndctl to apply onlv to the 
bo72n fide trade of the Conipanv — to the 
that they might imjmrt at Calcutta, or he 
carrying thither for the jnirjJOH' of being t\- 
ported. But after the principal servant-' of 
the Company had begun to trallic in nabobs, 
it was almost a matter of course that the in- 
ferior ones should trallic in breaches of the lav*. 
The dusfuch, or certificate, thus became a 
matter of the grosse.st abuse ; and ^v.^s UM'd by 
any body, for the conveyance of any kind nf 
goods, provided tliat tliey had the dress {if (’{t;n- 
pany’sofliccrs. By not jiaying thedutics. the^* 
persons could uiider.'ell tlio-e v-lm did piy 
them, and thus tliey got the vlinle int< nrd 
trade into tlicir liands ; and the einp<'rur*s toll- 
malhcrcrs vero in^ultc^^ and beaten. 7 If 

O 

enormities, and otller^, increasid to ;m*h a (ti - 
gree, that tlie very forts of tin- nnh i!! <.tr> 
insulted. "What rendered matters rot-' •- >!% 
that the majority of the routuil n<re in !a'''nr 
of all the^(■ abuses— Hif tvtry alne<'. 

7'he pre.*i<lertt arrang'd nitli fie* r. di-ib tm'. 
the priv.ate trade by tin' Cuinjnny’- -- r. e !' 
^h(>uld pay duty. 7'his vui deb In t* 
council ; a small ilutv u!l<iv<,d p r ■ 

the disjniles b'fs to be *etthd In tie ' , 

wbo jmofit'al by the aggre- ion. fU t 
monnities, (’oeini v.^shfi t. » .-Jt-Tn 1 
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war ; and the moment that he was in arms, the 
Council set up his father-in-law anew, who, 
though a much worse ruler even for the in- 
terests of their employers in England, was a 
more convenient tool. Meer Cossim defended 
himself for some time with considerable bra- 
very ; but as the country was still divided, he 
was at last driven into the dominions of Oude, 
carrying with him considerable riches. He 
found the Nabob of Oude, Suja Dowlah, who 
was vizier, and the emperor, together, near 
Allahabad, and j oined them. The vizier’s obj ect 
was to get Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa for 
himself ; but he, in the mean time, made com- 
mon cause against the English. 

They were in a state of insurrection or 
mutiny. The seapoys having begun to desert 
to the enemy, Monro, who now took the 
.command, had twenty-four of the ringleaders 
blo-wn from the guns, at the same time that the 
remaining guns were ready, as well as the Eu- 
ropeans, to fire upon the remainder ; and by 
that decisive act of barbarity, the army, or rather 
the ascendency, of the English was saved. On 
the 24th of October, the same year, (1764,) 
Monro totally defeated the vizier at Buxar, 
though his army was not more than seven thou- 
sand, and that of the enemy more than forty 
thousand. In consequence of this battle, the' 
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po^ver of the nabobs of India Proper was cosn- 
plclety broken. Cossim escaped to the north ; 
and Suja Powlab Ijavin^ made snbujisdttri to 
tlie ICnglisli, was perniittet! to retain the whole 
of his nabobship of Oude, wit)> the rx'teption 
of the di.^tricts of Corah and Allahabad, vehirli 
averc given to the emperor, and the latttrap. 
pointed for his rc>idoncc. 'I’lie rmpertw con- 
ferred nj)on the Knglish the dcwaniuv, rw rr-e. 
nue, of Bengal, Bahar, and Ori^-sa, nifh th. 
territory of the Zemindar of Bcnarr-: : ar-l 
large presents were made to tlje intlnontinl p r- 
Fons by Suja Bowlnh, iv))ich he prohahly pait! 
out of the treasure of wbich In' had pluntUrid 
Mecr Cossim while under his prt>tectton. 

The ])rc.sents that had been received by ih ‘ 
Company's servants during the seven year'* )<' • 
ceding i7b4, are wholly unparnliel-d in th 
annals of bribery. Almo‘-l six mtllio’!--. ewhi- 
sive of Clive's jagbin’, v.as proved h- mri tin- 
Hon.se of Commons; and ns tnarU {v./i^.t!iird! 
of (bat were obtained by about I'-M-itU -teuf 
individuals, there is no l.no’.dng t!i“ are.-iOf'- 
thnl e'cajnd riotire, 'fhe sur.)- reeet\« ! 1; 
Clive nhnie, ineludiug the jaohire. 

(alK*ve board) to about a mtllion rtf rl;!'-: : ^ 

how much tliev may have < VC' V dfd thi* i- - 
in fact, there is no hmo'.'m;:- 

Amid all this tlie Cotnp'my ^-vrr h-'b- ' ‘ 
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no money but what they borrowed, and that 
they often did, at high interest, from tbeir own 
servants. 

When the state of the Company’s afiairs had. 
been a little known at home, Clive, who had. 
been made a peer, was sent out again as go- 
vernor-general, with very ample powers; and 
though the Company at first intended to restrain 
the audacity of their servants in the matter of 
the inland trade, they wavered, and the trade 
was continued. The Company stipulated, how- 
ever, that the presents should be for the future 
paid to themselves. 

Before Clive arrived in India, the Nabob of 
Oude had been defeated ; Meer Jaffier again 
put into the nominal nabobship of Bengal ; 
and, unable to raise the supplies which were 
demanded at Calcutta, he had died ; Nujam 
ad Dowlah had been set up, and had been 
again liberal in the article of presents. In 
the second appointment of Clive, with more 
ample powers than he had possessed at the 
first, the Company had achieved a piece of 
matchless policy. Finding that the council 
which they had already at Calcutta acted inde- 
pendently of them, they had empowered Clive, 
and the other members of his sub-committee, 
to act independently of the council also. The 
majority of the council had indeed thwarted 
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the former prcsuicnf, or ffovernor, nnti tlicv 
had widened the surface over whidi tlie prix atc 
advantage spread. In consequence of this, 
while Clive had got two hundred and thirtv- 
four thousand pounds at the making of Meer 
Jaffier in 17'J7i ^"nn.sittaiT had got little more 
than fifty-eight thousand at the making of 
Mcer Copsim in J^GO. 

The settlements that In'U'e alre.adv luvn mfo- 
tioned were made ])v Clive, in the cour.-e of 


wliich no reference was had to the Kngli'-h 
naboh, even wlien the revenue of Beng.d 
conferred upon the Cow(i:iny. The private 
trade l)y tlte Comp.nny's Mrv:nUs w.n*- far 
made agreeable to tlie instruction*; of the rourf, 
that the tobacco branch, winch wan of no co?>'C. 
quence, was given up, and thr salt ntid iv’U l-mit 
retained. Nay, a monopoly of salt, lu tclotut. 
ajid tobacco was foruinl .- and ''■‘.e. a 

member of it, or, at any rate, an ifoiigater to 
its formation, in order to maki- ih<’ tiTtun. • oi 
some friends that he had hrought viihh'.tn to 


India, 'fliccourt at liotiie n'fnofotMtt d agani- 


those proceedings; hut vhilr t'iivv ritnuito,*. 
C.nlcutta, the rcmonvtrame* ver*- I'ol rtu 



her*ded. and the picture whieh le- ilrr- i t tt-' 
state of the Ituliitn empire vu’- -■> f Af'-n W 


that he cnntrivetl to kf^p them in Imp • 

'I'ho transact !on-‘ i«i Ih-ngd up tn tin- * 
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may be regarded as the first fulfilment of the 
early wish of the Company to have political 
power and wars ; and the result Avas great 
wealth to the parties by Avhom those wars were 
carried on; great hardship and oppression to 
the natives of India ; and to the Company — ^liigh 
hopes, Avhich have never been realized — and 
heavy debts Avhich have never been discharged. 
The Company were importunate for a portion 
of that Indian Avealth, of Avhich they had 
seen samples in the case of Clive and others, 
and Avhich had been so studiously magnified to 
them to many times its real amount : and 
though the servants of the country must have 
been aAvare that they could not realize for their 
masters any thing corresponding to the sums 
that they had extorted for themselves, though, 
probably, that Avas a secondary and very indif- 
ferent matter Avith them, — and though, Avith 
one moment’s reflection, the directors might 
have discovered that they never could by pos- 
sibility bring one shilling of the revenue of 
India to England, unless they brought it as 
plunder, to the subversion of good government 
and the ruin of the people, — ^yet those in In- 
dia did ■ make .a sci'amble for an increase of 
revenue. 

INIere rapacity, hoAvever, though it may deal 
the more profitably AAUth wealth that is already 

VOL. II. • H 
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acciunulatcd, the ]cs-< (Iiat it is enhVhtcntxl In 
reason or restrained hy jjistice. htih eiifirelj 
n'hen it conics to tamper n'itli tiie ivav in u fiicfi 
wealth is produced. If tliere had hrtn any 
thing like connnon renection upon the part ttf 
those by whom large terntory was first aoipiirtti 
for the Company — or, perhaps, it U neart r fin- 
truth to say, in the name of the Company — in 
India, they must liavo scon that all nttempt- 
(cven on the part of rulers who wer^* of th- 
peoplc whom they ruled, hnew all their nn\s 
and wished them good) to direct llieir intitntrv 
had failed ; and that, therefore, cittempt-. hy 
mere strangor.s, among a people of nfiota th> v 
were utterly ignorant, were madiu'''*. if tie- 
servants of the Compan) had from tie- h -.'tin- 
ning protected the ])f«»ple from tin' oppu io-t 
of tluir native rulers, ami left them fo'- to (h- 
oxercise of their own industry, in fh' ;r »e e, 
way, there is not the h-ast (pieittic! th.-.t fi,-- 
pcaiple could have affordi-d to piy th" UtU >■ > ! 
of that pro((a*ti«m, tmd lundd htu t> 

cheerful! V : hut tlie M'n.ants i'f th" t ‘-f op .es 
plavf'd the tjjjpre-'Mjrj- to th' tul! extent ns }', -■ 
onn per-om-, and. th<T»for<’, tie;-- (-‘'dl !• 
nothing left for tiuir mmter-. 

Wlun I,'*!'/! (’!}ie h-f: Jn-is;! in .* 

n-ri-ived from lie- tosh-dt, aisd h- e-r-"' 
i-t-ecivt from Stn r, i hu it t- ” ' 
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amounted to about eighty thousand pounds; 
and these he invested for the benefit of officers 
in what is now called Clive’s Fund. He also 
made regulations in India, by which future 
governors and councils should not derive the 
same advantages from their situations which 
he had derived ; and he sent home so flaming 
an account of the coming revenue to the Com- 
pany, that the price of the stock rose high ill 
the market, and the dividend was increased to 
twelve and a half per cent. An investigation 
took place in parliament, and there appearing 
no reasonable foundation for the rise in the 
dividend, it was ordered to be reduced. 

The governor and council set about the col- 
lection of the revenue with vigour. They let 
it yearly to native collectors, who screwed it ujd 
to a million and three quarters, which was more 
than had been obtained in the days of Au- 
rungzebe. But the system of extortion was 
dreadful : the Company was omnipotent ; the 
collector was either the judge, or could con- 
troul the judge ; so that the people found no 
mercy in the first instance, and could obtain no 
justice afterwards. Whole villages were de- 
serted; and the people, whom the oppression 
had driven from the lands, took up their abodes 
in the jungles, from whence they sallied in 
gangs, as dacoits, or robbers, — or they wandered 

H 2 
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into remote parts, ant? joined the I^fnharnttn'. 
or other Jan-lcss and predatory tribes. Ti> udii 
to the calamity, a famine in 1^/(1 carried olT 
nearly one third of the })ojnilafion. lint ^vhen 
one man out of three ira.s starved to <Iea£h, the 
remaining two were cnmjicllcd to pav hi.v re- 
venue as veil as their own, and it was exacted 
to the utmost farthing. Amid the voiuptuous- 
ncs.s of Calcutta, the servants of tin- C’omp.my 
had not felt the famine; and the v were deter- 
mined that the revenue, and tho«e uhfjrn tiuv 
employed in tlie extortin”- nf the nvenut'. 
should not feel it cither. And yet v. hen a 
third of the producens teen’ tahtai .au.iy, and 
their burden laid upon tin* reinaitun^ tut». 
thirds, the ])rcssurc upon the people was .a ViVd-' 
more than doubled — it was inrrc.'t'id in th'* 
ratio of 9 to 4 (3 : 2 X 3 : 2) ; and n* the pre- 
vious amount had been nil that (((uhl eel! h ■ 
squeezed out of them, t)»o ini-vry that tfu" f'*. - 
casioued was .‘^o ^reat, that even the p‘>’, , rsiO£ 
general himself stood agha'-t a* it, I ps"- 
this, the Coinjx'iny ajipnnted tleir o'xn '--r'-.t;!;* 
to reside in the ditferent part** of tie- p.o>',a*;-r>. 
and sujKTiuteud tJie colkTliu?!, niel (}.■- r-p rt* 

wliieh they made of titv sune-.n of the » *?:'■ 

tions am! oppres-iion- that ‘-ere pr-o ti'-d, tr- ■ 
the great r'^ntindnr, donnwmd to the leu-'! 
rvo{, or eidtivator f>r ffe* o' t* - 
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inous a nature, that there was no cure, or even 
palliation, without a change of the system. 
But the idea of a rack revenue Avas not aban- 
doned : a committee was appointed to peram- 
bulate the country, and let the lands to the 
highest bidders. This would be but a sorry 
mode of relieving agricultural distress in Eng- 
land, Avhere something is known of the people ; 
and it must have been worse in India. The first 
trial of this plan was on a five years’ lease 
from 1772 ; but it made matters worse. Those 
Avho had a hereditary knowledge of the lands, 
were, in many instances, dispossessed, and their 
places occupied by speculators ; and year after 
year the revenue declined. The whole revenue 
for that period did not amount to three mil- 
lions, of which more than the half Avas in ar- 
rear, Avith the certainty that it could not be 
recovered. The ancient proprietors Avere in- 
vited back, and the land let to them from year 
to year ; but still the country continued to 
decline. 

The complaints had been so many and so 
loud, that the legislature at home could hardly 
any longer desist from taking some interest in 
them. ’ Bills Avere proposed, first, by Dundas, 
to give the King poAver to rule the servants 
of the Compan}'^ Avith some minor matters ; 
secondly, by Fox, to place the Avhole affairs of 
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the Company under tlic controul of director^ 
chosen by parliament, wth some minor niatti-r.-;; 
and, lastly, by Pitt, (wliich was carried in 
I7dd>) to place the directors of the Cotnjianv. 
and sometimes the aflairs in India, without any 
reference to tlie Company, under tiw matiai^e- 
ment of a board of conlvoul, condstim:; of the 
cliancellor of tlte exchecjuer, one secrotnrv of 
state, and four other jirivy councillors t to 
appoint a secret committee of the directors, 
which could act itidcpendcntly of the ^tciicra! 
court, in like manner as that could act indc. 
pondcntly of llie proprietors, and flic board of 
controul of them all, — wiili Nuue minor matter-'. 

In one re.'=])cct, the gi',! of all tho-i' bill- v*a- 
the same, — to take the direction out t>f the 
bands of the Company ; and in far it was ji- f, 
fcctly justified by the fact that they }i.'’(l jt 'o r 
been able to command obcdicucc fonn fbc;r r~ 
vnnts. Clive I»ad directly iu-idtcil tlwm ; and 


by .all after ijiin. and in the interval'. i>l iii- pw , r, 
their order.- bad been m-plrctcd /md <u»di<l 
t5otnethinp more eflicicnt v .t- thcri ion- f i'* c ■ tf}, 
in order to ^ave Britidi India Sroiu uft'-r ru;:*, 
and the Briti-b name frmii imlcltb!'* ifU.iup. 

In another rc'-pcet, tfic hdl- ot A' 

Pitt dinVnfl from that of Fo-w d I; ' t"-' 


both cab’ttlatod {♦» plac- tb.* 
India in the Kint', that i', in tli 




t 

f 
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the time being ; while the latter, though it ul- 
timately placed the government in the very 
same hands, did so through the medium of par- 
liament. The bills of Dundas and Pitt, there- 
fore, tended to make the government of India 
a despotism, while that of Fox would have 
made it something resembling the government 
of Britain. Under Pitt’s bill the revenue of 
India, whatever it might amount to, was to be 
managed snugly, and in a corner ; while, had 
that of Pox been carried, the whole would have 
been open and discussed in parliament. Over 
the former there was no controul, but the plea- 
sure (profit) of the minister and the party 
supporting him ; under the latter, there would 
have been the same influence of public opinion 
that is felt in England. The declamation with 
which Pitt assailed the measure of Fox, re- 
coiled, therefore, with tenfold force against 
his own ; because that which could not have 
been accomplished in the one case, without a 
majority of the House of Commons, could in 
the other be accomplished by any six persons 
Avhom the minister chose to appoint. Legisla- 
tion for England, on the same principle upon 
which Pitt legislated for India in would 

have been tantamount to locking up both 
houses of parliament, and meting out the amount 
and distribution of the taxes, as might be 
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found most advantageous to tlie co!icla\t' irs 
Downing-strcet, vJio wotdd liavo had K‘ 
country, and all at their mercy ; and tlic tni^ 
Ulster, backed by the SAvord, (which is nlwav.s a 
jiurchascable commodity,) might have play.tl 
at nabobs with the house of Tlanmcr, and 
zemindars witli the barons of Isngland. Such 
was the spirit of the first assumption of Indian 
power by the government of this count rv. 

y ct, bad as that measure was in principle— and 
that which is very had in pi inciple is not ofii-n .•-u- 
jierlath'oly good in practice—it had ••oine 
heial effects in India. It had a .strength, uhich, 
though distance might make them a little di- 
latory, the servants in India could not utt- rlv 
disobey ; and that, though to nn Kiudi^ltni.ui 
it .seems hut little, was a great dc.d In th” 

.state of India. 

Lord Cornwalli.s, who wa*; nj>[)>iiuied the hr t 
governor-genend under the h i.ird o: enntoiol, 
(for from the moment of it< e^‘.d>U‘-!u!h cst 
arc to consider that as the tv.d govt nino at, r.;' 1 
tlie Company only as a deputy, or aniTK, s 
cording to the deeds t>» h- d"n'%) app’.o» ?■ 
h.avo gone to India nith every ' idi to d' ;-'- 
tlio grxal in his pnver; and tna! 
tliepowiT oflhv' iJritbh e\tr'utiC!', it n j' 
enougli. Ihit then- i^ anotlar • 

lion, not o:dy iridi‘-.pen'..d»h\ f' -’t f. v 
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anterior to the application of power ; and that 
is, the knowledge how to apply it. This Corn- 
wallis could not possibly possess before he went 
to India; there was nobody there that could 
furnish it, and the remainder of his days would 
not have been half enough for the personal ac- 
quisition of it. The first and principal object of 
his instructions must have been to find a revenue; 
because that, independently of the commerce, 
(and that was left to the Company,) a revenue 
was the only British object that could have 
sent him to India ; and without a British ob- 
ject, it is impossible to imagine how he could 
have been sent there at all. But besides that, 
which did not need to be written, there were 
two important items in his written instructions ; 
he was to examine and redress the grievances 
of the landholders ; and was to see justice ad- 
ministered according to the ancient laws and 
local usages ; that is, he was to perform two 
very important duties, of which the only ap- 
proximate knowledge that he had ivas calcu- 
lated to put him -wrong, and there was nobody 
that could put him right. Think of a bashaw 
with three tails coming to regulate the indus- 
try, and restore to its ancient form the law, of 
England, with only half a score of his own 
mufti to counsel liim, and you will have a 
pretty accurate knowledge of the predicament 

H 3 
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in v.'hicJi Cornwnllis foinul himsolf. (\>n5. 
wallis had left a country that m'o.^ in a '■tnte nf 
improvement, and rents were ri>inv everv war. 
and where, thoimh the laws uere in manv 
cases had cnougli in themselves, ther,' w.t- a 
reasonable degree of honour and justice in th ’ 
administration of them. This must liave Invn 
the notion of a country with which he was 
familiar ; and it must, williout any intent ion <>:t 
his part, have given him a bias the wrung way 
in India. 

He took four years to cun'ifkr wlmt wa* 
bc.'t to be done for the landlioMt r- : .:nd 


lie saw tliat it was a n.vcd p.nyuunt. t''* fn 
lie was perfectly right in jwinciplc ; hut h- 
wanted the jiraclieal knowiislge : and tin tc 1: • 
failed. The only datum that he had fur tt'tic ■ 
the amount, was that which had, byit-'it*'':-di,'i',!r 
pvessure, produced the evil; .and he « 
it, as if he had been in a thriving ojumrw r- id 


not in one that was goinjr to riun. at ?i-- 
average of the last thnx* yivirs. |ir lu;,' t th 

difference of law, too; and vhih’ In- laid t-o ctv v 


a ]>iv-'>'-ure ujion tht‘ remind iv. h<' !■ t- 
t>j)pre"> ant! drivu rdn'iit the rW't"' at fa ir 
siiret' — tiicrehy he pn'>'i!gic'U»!y iin.o'u 





mimber of eriim*, and (if th - t* -m 


ii-cd) ol" pcrdfs ‘iooal iru'iifid' .“i Ir o'. 
lh‘)Ut;h tin' l.’O'- an«''d!;:v to 'h ‘I 
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tlien most frequent in England, meant to reKeve 
the landholder, without troubling itseK much 
about the cultivator, it was found to work some- 
what differently in practice. Whenever the ze- 
mindar fell in arrear, the collectorsejectedhimby 
a summary process, and sold his lands, and the 
rent of lands of this description that were offered 
for sale, yearly, amounted to about a quarter of 
a inilbon sterling. — [What would we think in 
England if half a county were annually brought 
to the hammer for arrears of land-tax ?]— The 
zemindars, who had not been subjected' to this 
summary punishment under the latter Mogul 
rulers, were deprived of the magisterial power 
over the ryots, which they had then enjoyed ; 
and so they could not relieve themselves by the 
same summary process to which they were 
themselves liable. This inflicted upon the 
country a burden of lawsuits that were almost 
as heavy and injurious as the rent itself. Some 
idea of the extent of this mischief may be 
formed from the fact stated of the district of 
Burdwar. The revenue of that district was 
only four hundred thousand pounds, and 
were thirty thousand undecided suits, the 
in Avhich, considering the way in whic.^ ■ 
is administered, even in England ^ 

justice compared with the Indian — 

have been more than doable the rent 
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Here. too, as in aJJ casos of qiuicki'rx'— 
term is harsh, but it is })crfcctly 
quackery is nothing hut ignorance nttcmpiiu!: 
to cure what it docs not unclcrstantl) — liu* cure 
only augmented the disea«t>. The same Mim- 
inary power n-as given to the zemindars ovt-r 
the ryots, whidi the collectors of the tom- 
pany’s revenue had over the latter. 'J’hrre 
no power of appeal ; no lime oven for decisittn< 
of courts I the people took to arms ; and tlie 
reforms that were ititendcd to benefit and 


India, had the efiect of oioltroilini^ nuiUitadi' 
in quarrels, and completely destroying the im 
dustry find morals of the p<Y?ph'’— nhile th'- 
revenue to the Company, whieli had him the 
grand mover of tiic whole, made it-' apprar,\n',v 
in the sliape of a vast inerea-e of debt. So 
intJeh for even Avell-inteniioned rcgtil uio*!, h'. 
those who arc totally ignorant of rdial fhrv 
shnidd do. 

The fir.si attempts th.'ii v.t n- made in dm 
administration of tfie law, urre prt'-hi.-ijM- ot 
even more lament.ahle rc'-nlt'- ; -'tnl tsU iK • 
present centtiry wa‘‘ jirettv veil h otea.iA.*; sir 
countries of the Maharatms v.ft-, in p< u.t <■? 
the nuinher .and e.'sormitv of tr!*!!- , p 


itH‘]f, as comp.ired with Ih?':,.'d, v l-i 
former time', had alwnv' hv-n dt,- tn rs i,--,. 



port it, n of India. 
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drawn from those that have been enemies to 
the Indian government, but from those who 
have been in bigb offices under the Company, 
and even from the governors-general themselves. 
Lord Minto, in a note written in the latter part 
of the year 1810 , after many efforts and schemes 
had been tried for the establishment of a more 
effective police, describes the country in the 
following terms ; — ‘‘A monstrous and disor- 
ganized state of society existed under the eye 
of the supreme British authority, and almost 
at the very seat of that government to which 
the country might justly look up for safety 
and protection ; that the mischief could not 
wait for a slow mending ; that the people were 
perishing almost in our sight ; that every week’s 
delay was a doom of slaughter and torture 
against the defenceless inhabitants of very popu- 
lous countries.” 

It is impossible, indeed, to imagine a more 
melancholy result of the effect of gross, though 
well-intentioned, ignorance, in tampering with 
matters in which the most consummate know- 
ledge alone would have warranted the slightest 
interference ; and the British seem to have 
thought that, because they could bribe one 
nabob to set himself up upon the ruins of 
another, and vanquish in the field half-dis- 
ciplined armies, that had no esteem for their 
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leader, and no an’cction for tlieir eounlrv — uhn. 
in short, fought for pay, and for pay only, and. 
if they got tliat, cared not for wlioni. or a;:ain'-t 
whom, their arms were directed ".a in 

to have thought that, htx'ause thev could <h> 
these things, they had only to will for Jndmnnv 
crotcliot that miglit come into their heads mni 
nature would work it out hy miracle. Acshii: 
upon this, or something as ill-founded a- thi-’, 
they broke down the jiower the old "■.min- 
dars, by wliom the great body of the pvoph' 
were kept in order; and when they came to try 
the substitutes which they had prep in d. they 
found that tiiey were of no tt<e. Attd /iow on*dd 
they? They wore framed by tlm,' vrlio eerr 
in utter ignorance of the jwople to nhom fh-s 
were to be apjdied. It is hut fair to r.-mar* , 
lliat when tho'C imperfeetiuns in tlv‘ rule .^aul 
cou'-equont (for ihi'v are ron-i'qmnt) enorno'! - 
in the conduct of the people of India, it ‘Oe 1 ■ n 
stated to (he aiithorilie-' in ketfuj'-*, t.' 5 < 
authorities have all along mineid vi h, 1 
since the e.'tnhlishnu-nt of tho iKeirvlm ro'',t^o^'h 
diqdavKi a power M'ijieiu if it cunhi 1/ - le. 'n ;.' 

I 4 ) bear, vonid put an end to tf; ui 
tho-e Upon the r.jmt httVe feU !-■ 
since it w;w tliide inU-r, t t\- v<!! 

dntv to do ro, alile to dt-c.i'.,r th - t' 

O.mnot lj.* {‘s.pected th .£ ots! oh 4 ;ir 


Ifr. 
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greater ignorance with regard to India, and 
principally occupied about matters of a very 
different and even opposite kind, can by possi- 
bility be able to suggest anything better. 

But, notwithstanding this lameness in the 
very first rudiments of good government, the 
acquisition of territory has gone on ; and the 
grant by the fallen Mogul of the revenue of 
the provinces of the Lower Ganges, appears to 
have been a signal for the extension of the 
same jurisdiction over the greater part of India. 
The Company (for we may as well still say 
the Company) were too deeply involved for 
retiring or even stopping; and, therefore, al- 
though the principle is pretty fully and clearly 
developed in the conquest which we have 
already noticed, it will be necessary to cast a 
running glance at the others, which we shall do 
in the fewest words possible. 

The Company having obtained the firman of 
the emperor for possession of the Circars, which 
formed part of the kingdom of the Deccan 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad, made, in 1766, 
a treaty with that prince, wherein they engaged 
to pay him annually nine lacs of rupees — (a lac 
is one hundred thousand rupees, or about ten 
thousand pounds ; a crore is one hundred lacs, 
or about a million) — and held a body of troops 
in' readiness to co-operate with him, for the five 
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northern Circnrs : besides wiiieh. they ordered 
the Nabob of Bengal to h’nd him hve incs more, 
to be paid down, their own not being to |>f 
forthcoming till they were in actual and sun* 
possession of the Cirenrs. Thi' bargain that 
they had made of Bengal, cveti ^v)u’re tfnn- 
bad the whole rcventie, might have made tluai 
pause ns merchants in this one; hut it did 
not, neither did they a]){)e:ir to make anv rah 
culation of tlic extent to winclt ilu’ league v.ith 


the nizam might lead them. 

They had been already .‘^kirmi'hing vith 
Hydcr Ali, who had set himsc'lf up in My.Mtr.’.' 
and thus, after the ntz.un had ijuh tid tie- 
mutiny of liis troops wiili the nady monev 
furnished by tljc naltob, the new allies tnareh- d 
to reduce the fort of Bangalore, ahm,' tfr 
Ghauts of tlio Carnatic. But Uyder had th 
address to detach the niram from tin- Kn-dblu 
and to make an ally of him; nttd th>*Km*hd! 
commander, after sustaining a pntty d; ‘.rt> 
attack, had to make nil t)u‘ ha^te that Ji - ui-dd 


to '^IVincomalee. Hydcr ]>rfH-<S'dr.l up'' 
jdundering exctir'-ion to Mndr.rs, hut lu- 
not rem.'iin. 'rim m'/nsn otri r><! t<s n gr 



with the Hngli-Ij ; but not 
was fought tiear "W lons in 
(he ui/mn vere ilfftatitk 


ugro'ing, h 
’ejiith Hufi-f 
ThU h'--5gh! 


f 

< J - 


nizatn over agaiti to (hr Ihe/Inh, t'm 
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reduce the price of the Circars from nine lacs 
permanent, to seven lacs for six years, and ceded 
to them the Balaghaut district of the Carnatic, 
which was actually in the possession of Hyder. 
Hyder sought for peace ; but' the Presidency 
of Madras, who had lately, with not a little 
consternation, seen him at their door, waxed 
valiant, took the field, controlled the officers, 
and would have their nabob put on the throne 
of Mysore. The civilians made but lame com- 
manders ; and the army wasted the season of 
1768 in unavailing trifles. Still Hyder wished 
for peace, but they would not listen ; and they 
dismissed their general. On this the army, in 
which disease had bi'oken out, became dis- 
pirited ; and Hyder wasted the greater part of 
the Carnatic as he pleased. The old comman- 
der being reinstated, placed himself between 
Hyder and the Mys9re-, Hyder dashed on, 
by marches of forty miles a day, and showed 
himself with five thousand horse so close to 
Madras, that he could have pillaged all without 
the fort before the English army could have 
come up. But Hyder was not implacable : he 
stipulated for mutual restitution and mutual 
aid in war, and the president agreed. Soon 
after this, Hyder was attacked by the Maha- 
rattas, and applied to the English for the sti- 
pulated assistance, but it was not given ; and 
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country from tlicnce to Concan, and it {Kfu-- 
trated into tlie very licart of Malwa. 

But in Ilydcr aj)j)enreil agiiin 1 !! till 

Carnatic, and a]>pronc})cd near to Madr.s-, 
Avliich occasioned the western army to retire 
tip all the conquests except the ^m dl 
isles in Bombay harbour, IlydcrV arniv v.i'; 
very numerous, and Sir Hector Monro, b utL' 
rather taken by surprise before (lie rt intorce- 
ment from Bengal andvccKsufiercil n parti mnli r 
Colonel Baillie to be cut to 2 >iec<"' In 
and, Ilyder liavfno Fronchinen attarhcfl to hb 
army, the Brili-;}! were (bbjnriterl aufl hnd to 
retreat. Sir Kyre (Mote arrived frotn Ibnijt! 
witli .seven tlionsand trt«»ps. t(x»k the cotntn.irid. 

and restored the spirit^ of the troop'. ; })>• h .-it 
Hydcr in .several action*-; and Hvth r ded ia. 
iy82. 7’ippoo, vho had Ik'cU moie .‘■oc-x - .‘id 
tlian his father in mo^t acthnis vith th - 
succeeded lu’s father. Hi*- J!tlcjil!n*i r.o. e.'.iff *1 
to the we.'t jiart of the Myojre. vler*- t»i;' r.d 

M.nttlu'W-s had made hitn-elf in.'!*-tcr o* f n 
Mnttliews was beaten, .and Cojat!!! it* d ; b'S’, 1 
and twenty of hi- olhriT' iote p>:-" t -i, '* • 
most of In's army m-'n-aeml by *'rdi r oi t ly?'-" 
7’he iMaliaratt.'i- shtnuti hif-tiltty. b'O. » 

J'Vencli dt'-erted ; .-md, in I/'**- Itip-'O! '■ 
peace, the 'Mtr Irtvin^' pr-.-itioif r ' 
territory on eitiier side. 
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The year 1784 was rather a remarkable 
one in the history of the British since they had 
begun to acquire territory in India. The}’' were 
at peace with all the native powers. Upon 
another account, this year is an important epoch 
in the history of British influence in India. 
It is the year in which the change was made 
which rendered the directors subservient to 
the board of controul ; but it is distinguished 
also by a change that took place in the manner of 
acquiring territory. Hitherto that had, though 
unaccompanied by fighting, been more upon 
the mercantile than the mibtary plan. In the 
wars which are to be considered simply as wars, 
such as those with Hyder and the Maharattas, 
very little territory had been acquired ; and the 
success had not been- any thing very wonderful. 
Intrigue and money had done the business ; 
and though the natives had been made to pay, 
there is not much that can be said to come 
under the ordinary definition of military con- 
quest. The conquests that have followed have 
been of rather a different character, and may be 
considered as a second era, as they began under 
Cornwallis, who was sent out ostensibly to 
correct the abuses of ivhich former rulers had 
tolerated the existence. It may, therefore, be 
as well to state how, the powers of India stood 
at the commencement of this second era. 
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1. 7 he Hritish IiacI I?rntfal ; part «)f Babar; 
the Benares dirtrict of Allahabad : part <f 
Orissa, the Circars, avith the oxeepliou (jf Gon' 
toor, south of the Krishna: the JatthmM.r eh 
Carnatic, about one liundn’d inib”i alon" ih'.- 
coast and fifty miles inland ; and Jbnnbav. 
Salscttc, and the other ssnall ides in Bord-'n 
harbour. 

2. The Maliarattas had a ino't este?i'"!Vi 
territory in tlic centre of Tndin, sfretehirn; fni:;) 
near Dellti to the Krishna, and from tin- }h\ 
of Bengal to the Arabian I'en. .'ilonir the h'n - of 
the Norbndda. 7’he prr>vinri >- then iH;nijunI tn 
the JIaharaltas were the folhnving: tin- pritn-;pd 
part of Orissa, i\I;ihva, Candiisb. 
the greater jiart of Ajnu'vr, and thijcrat. nt/i 
portions of ilovvlat.ahad. Allahaln.d, .'t.nd .Ar’!’- 
idle -wljolc of tho-e <'\tMi''ive dondninn- i vfi- 
not lunvever under one <diief. ’fb -rr r. r ' 
two principal divisions, the .utd tb - r- r ; 

and these, especially (he west. nrO’ di*.r!»-! 
int«> smaller states. 1 in- Bit'cs-I.t t.natfy ‘-t 
Kngpoor. who had i'"{ah!i'‘h' d ?b 
upon (he ruins tif the Good ILipin. v,rv' f ' 
chiefs of (he Ba’-t-m Alah.'.ra’f.’ • c t'a-;, 1*' 
e.stablished thenisrl'i- ■ th'-rv tn I ** 
people were Hot v-)io!ly ?d:ib:t!',Ut.v. b ‘ 
sjsted of (iond*- am! o’da-r vslti e . r- ' > 

am! tiu-v h.td joint <1 the ir n jrbG'-'ftb < ' 
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SO late as 1763, in sacking Poonali, the original' 
capital of tlie Mabarattas. 

The Western Maharattas professed to bo 
united under the Rajah of Poonali, the leprc- 
sentative of Sevajee, who had first consolidated 
the Maharatta power during the reign of 
Auruugzebe, and whom they styled the Peshwa, 
or leader. The provincial chiefs under the 
Peshwa, were Scindia, Holcar, Puttee Sing, 
and Guicowar, the first being sovereign from 
the confines of Berar to Agra, and the rest 
holding the remainder of the country from 
Agra to the dominions of the Peshwa. The 
titles of those Maharatta chiefs were mostly 
family names, and their allegiance to the 
Peshwa, when not their interest, was but nomi- 
nal. The Rajpoot princes of Ajmeer were at 
that time tributary to the Maharattas, wlio, 
indeed, levied choid over a great part of India, 
and did not much heed what portion of it they 
plundered. 

3. The Nizam (Nizam, though it originally 
meant the “ putter in order,” had come to be a 
family name) possessed the west part of Berar, 
the south of Dowlatabad, the whole of Hyder- 
abad, or Golconda, and the Guntoor Circar, 
south of the Krishna. 

4. The Nabob of Carnatic (the Company’s 
nabob) possessed the whole low, or Payeen- 
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ghaut countrvj from tho (hnUoor Circnr :•> 
Cape Comorin, with the cxceptimi of t/i- 
Jaghirc of tlie Company. 

5. The Sultan of ^IvFore, TipjKX'). hch! ??!•• 
whole country from tlic Kn>teni <;hat(ts to th- 
sea on the west, from I’ravancorc in tin’ onti}’,, 
to as far north as Bcjap{M)r. 

6 . 7 lie IS’al)oh of Oude lieltl that proviarr 
under the controul of the British, which hni 
been extended westward into the Doah, v. ithin 
forty miles of Delhi. 

7- The Seik.s held the we>t part of Delhi. 
Lahore, and I^IvtUan; they were (htn<hnl 
bands, but there wa.sn.wn-t of i'entr.tl le.uin in 
the Seik of Lahore. 

Sucli were the principal jioutr:' of Iml-i ia 
178L among which the .Mogul do{ '. not app w; 
the fact is that he wii'. at that tisne tfw 
.‘^oner of Scindi.a, the i\laharatt.t. Th<'f‘ re e 
few minor rajahs in rctiui'.e plT'.- .. liat d y 
wen* of to<» iitth’ (oji.e.jij, iur {.if Idvim; .usv 
influence ujmn the geju-nd pi'luit • o.* {h. s.iv,-",' 
try. Of fin* n.itivc |><>‘.w r*> th-at have le -r. r - ■. 
tioned, the Mrdiriratt:!i h.'cl the n!'*4 e .r, itJ 
territfirv, :uid the one 1 h -t ‘••{((.-.{m! t'>r >' vl'h, . 
them to annoy all tin- other ; h*!! rl 

nere not united. 'f‘tpp*«> r-.'* th * . 

and tho\!i:}i hi** tounttp ilid ii <'. o'" 

luanv fori*i ifnjfregsrdih* tor,!'!*.".! • 
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hat of the peshwa, its natural boundaries were 
tronger against a regular army. Such were 
he relations of the Indian provinces when Ijord 
lormvallis arrived in the country ; and before 
le ^vas called to take any part in a new war, 
ae was allowed about four years to consider of 
ind arrange his plans for the government of 
Bengal. 

Although the steps by which this increase of 
territory was acquired, did not proceed from 
any positive orders sent out by the Company, — 
and although the Company, had they been 
upon the ground, and seen the proceedings, 
would, in all probability, have bad at least 
some qualms as to what might have been tlic 
ultimate result, if not to India, at least to them- 
selves ; yet the wish that had been expressed 
for political power, territory, and revenue, the 
extended patronage which the number of new 
officers which the extended territory liad jriven 
them, the advantages, direct and indirect, whicli 
that patronage produced, the seductive nature 
of great power in any form, the especial glory 
of a mere mercantile Company taking an im- 
portant rank among the rulers of the Avorld, 
and the difficulty of getting rid of the notion, 
though a mere prejudice, that they would, in 
the end, get large sums from India, no doubt 
made them, removed as they were from thr- 
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scene of action, and igimrant i 
own showing, wore of tlie real sta 
secretly pleased ivith the agcjandi 
occurrences had been so darrling 
so well in despatch and new.sp.ip' 
of oven more politioa! wisdom . 
than we fear wc are able at any ti 
to the conclave of Leadeiihal! 
have been unable to withstand th 
On these grounds, it would tuil 1 
blame at the door of tlie dirtcn 
wlioarc tempted nlmve «hat {Inn 
not through sin, hut bv di’^Jttiv. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TERRITORIAL TROGRESS OF THE BRITISH. 
SECOND ERxV— /row 17fi4. 
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JAIN TEMPLE. 


But though, as was mentioned in the close 
of last chapter, Lord Cornwallis got peace ' tii 
mature his plans for the internal goveniment 
of Bengal, he was called into action before he 
had time to see how they would work. The 
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Eajali of Travanc'ore had carlv tin- nl* 

liancc and protection of the Briti*.!!, :i>Hi In- 
had been acknowlwljicd a« their ally hv TipjKKj. 
in the treaty of 17^1-: Init 7'ippoo wasaiwisns^ 
to ]io<S('s<; himself of the vhoU' wotvrn ro.ist, 
opposite to !iis kingdom in the I»alri;:{t.'ttit, atsd 
yould have had no j^reat ohjeclion to add tlu* 
Camatic,evc‘n includin^theiaghire of the Madras 
presidency ; hecau-e then luMvould }iavcl)'e!! 
sole autocrat on the south of the Kri-hua ; atai 
liavino no enemy in his rear, mi^hl have pn-lud 
nortlnvard, vanquivhin" the niram atnl th'- 
divided ^faharattas, ami s'veejdnt: all le-fore li:m 
tt) the llimnlava. 

lie soon found occasion to he^iji. 'Phe 
Hnjnh of 7’ravanrure h.nl bought tvo plcrt'. 
from the Butch, vhieh 'I’ippfwi claim. d as h-'- 
lonpnp;^ to his trih\Urirv the Hajah of t 'ochit! 
7'ij)poo appro.aelied the line- vliieh th-’ r.onit of 
7Vavancore had thruwti tip on Id- eorrh'in 
frontier on the il'diii of dm-mhir 17 *'^ i h" 
Madras (’oiiiu i! nere vt ry rdnciant fo |*s> to 
ivarv, ifii 'J’ipp<K); hnt the ditj s't-T- a' !rnn-‘- ■ n- 
in pKxl liumour, from a ron'nhaalth* i:n* ■/!!'> *. 
iia\irur hern ‘ent to Tlnol-md.ant! t <'rn".i:do *, ’ 

nn\irn!s to liundde tin* h'uUan ot '!}* e,--' I . * 
the b'"ttcr ra-ro'iiplidsmetst of tliat peq-f ,1' 
uU«-n d into an idli lUCe i itfi fie «■’' ^ 

tlu'p'-shva, 7‘lt * Madfn- find Boa' <’ - 
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wsi’c both spsodily in niotionj the xomiCt to 
relieve the rajah, and the latter to attack Tip- 
poo on his own ground. In the field they were 
both successful : the rajah was relieved by 
General ISIeadows, and great part of the country 
below the Western Ghauts was conquered by 
General Abercrombie. Next year, Cornwallis 
himself, having taken Bangalore, led the Madras 
army into the centre of Tippoo’s dominions, and 
beat him near his capital. But there was a 
more formidable enemy than Tippoo. in the 
monsoon : the rains came, Abercrombie made 
a very difficult retreat ; and the Madras nnny 
was confined in the heart of Tippoo s king- 
dom, where, it suffered much from disease, 
and was threatened with famine, Cornwallis 
was anxious to possess himself of the strong’ 
forts on the way between the ghauts and the 
centre of Mysore. One of tliem, Saven-droeg. 
was truly formidable. It is surrounded bv 
several miles of jungle, so thick as to be im- 
passable. The rock on ^y]nch it stands is so 
large, that the fort could not easily be battered ; 
and the top is cleft in tirain, so that though the 
one part be taken, there is a repetition of the 
same difficulty in taking the other. The taking 
of it wasoftheutmostimportance however; nnd 
so Cornwallis ordered the right wing 
army to the service, and superintended 
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operations in person. In (lircc dny^^ the Inoach 
seemed practicaLlc, .ninl the lCuro]>enns rushed 
forward to storm ; the garrison wore Jennie, 
struck; and in one hour the invineihle droog 
was won, with only one private of tlie storming 
party wounded. Ollier forls vere takeiu and 
a communication with the ('’arnalic securui. 
TJie Bombay army, and the (juntas of the 
nizam and jiesliwa were joined hy (he (iover- 
nor General ; and the wlmle moved on for 
Scringapatam, which tiiey i^aw on the /Jth of 
T'^ehruary, Avith Tippoo’s fortitled camp under 
tlio Avails; and on the folIoAving day, the t'amp 
AA'as stormed, 'I’ippno was lieateii, his army 
scattered hy dc'sertion, and they auto masters of 
liis cajiital. I’ippoo, after some unavailing 
struggles, sued for terms, and paid hall hi-- 
dotninions. and three millions and a Ji.alf ns 
money, tlie eomniander-in-eliief ami Gtaer.d 
MeadoAv> giving uji (<• the trf>'>p tie if =h,!r>- 
of the jui/e-moiU'v, in all ahont ofvtA-duo 
tliousand jKiimds, 'I’he .ntniy "f * (irrsn.dle 
amounted to iijn^ardsof eighu th no md, i ,ti\ 
one hundfer) and nimty j>!>e‘ > ot ^ h i» 

tile utrael. Uiade on 'i'ijtp'f- e.u: p <• 

tAv., tlnne md * -ddit iimelr.d fiuu’p- e. ,< 
fiAr thoieami ui(>-- hnndrid {'Uni', ' I'i ■ 
r.tnis'tu Afor fhA d-!V;t «»f 't’jpg •'». ff 

h ”,uo- S;h tli to * i"! A'- ft f. A « 1, e' d 
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Poonah, and a.s the Fronoh had introduivn! 
European discipline into his rirnnr-% he ir.i' 
formidable to all India. Tiie Xaboh »)f ()adt% 
dreading the po«cr nf Sciiuliaiu put hiiiorlf 
under tlie protection of the Briti.dj, for vditrli 
he agreed to pay a large sum. Sucli ’.vi re tie- 
proceedings in India viiilc t^ir John Shore 
governor; and though they did me. call th<- 
British arms into the held during hi*- re'.idrnc.-. 
they laid the foundation of a g<KK! deal of 
fighting afterwards. 

Lord Wollc.slcv! as the successor of Sir .h>h:! 
Shore, arrived in India in IJOIL and fotirnl 
liimscif justified in taking niorearti^eine.sNur. 
The c.vpedilions whicli had Ikeu und'.rt.tlsu 
against the Dntch .MttUinent-* in and 

tlic Spice Islands, had htuh eshau-ted tie 
treasnrv and weakened thiMlefem c' ot Ituh.'', ; 
the French, ever siiu-e thi- tn)nnm'ei'i neTft oj 
the revolution, had hei-n plotting at fie- 1 !;:!-.*.-' 
courts, and had .succccslfd in 'crv cMny in- 
stances; and the nal>ol>^ of the < .nrnit!;- .%*.•! 
Oude, who were attarluil to th-' Braoh. ■ 


catme they owed ihcir ihrunt . to i 

were more in need of tr'i-tan.e th'in 
lh:u\ able lo give it. 'I'h'' ni.-stn h 
Hyder.ah.'sd .a corps of fourt-’.ti lie. : e>-i 
comrn.uuled by I Venelj ofiie<-r-' S'"?rh’-!; 
w,)s .nbo in so t.ir under th.- cuid ee-- 1 
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advisers, had complete power over the peshwa; 
the Maharattas of Berar were jealous of the 
English ; the French were fitting out a power- 
ful armament, of which the destiny was sup- 
posed to he, first Egypt, and then India ; and 
what was, perhaps, more than all the rest put 
together, the minds of many influential per- 
sons in England, and among others, that of 
the new Governor General, were in a state of 
the greatest excitement about the progress of 
the French arms and the spread of French 
principles. War, therefore, appears to have 
been the predetermination of Lord Wellesley ; 
and Tippoo was the first object of * that war. 

As it was necessary to have the assistance 
of the nizam, not so much for the absolute 
help that he could give, as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his being made to act against them, 
he was directed to dismiss his French officers. 
At the first that threatened to be rather a diffi- 
cult matter ; but when the army, of which the 
French officers had command, Svas surrounded 
by a British force, the- men mutinied, and gave 
up their officers, who were sent home to France ; 
and the men were put under British -officers 
The British also undertook to arrange the dis- 
putes which the nizam had with the Maha- 
rattas. 

Terms ivere then proposed to Tippoo, who 
1 3 
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pleaded die treaty that he had inndt- with LurJ 
Comwvillis ; hut the Governor Geaend ron- in 
his demands; and Tippoo, fnnn tisat linn-. 
appears to Jinvc felt that his ruiit v-.-^s. 
mined U{)on. As 7’ippoo. esp.rialiy .•'ifue tin- 
loss that he })ad sustained hy the fornu-r ear. 
was obliged to he parsimonious, he nnt a 
favourite %\ith the great men of hi' UngdiJUi; 
those most about hhn were not tin- hr-'t jji.'.di- 
lied for giving luij) advice; and thou:;]! h- e,'.' 
very brave, and not without a good dfel of t.u t 
in slrntagerns, he was exceedingly stijH'r.'tifioi;., 
and not culpable of forming any coinprrln n-iv. 
plan, '\\7ien the Kngli'h, anil their alU tje- 
nizani, first entered his territory, 'dnrit tle i 
did from Madras ifi 3Iar<]i lyhih the\ *;{p 
posed that 7’ip[K)o would Dppn-^r tlnlr pr^t 
gross; hut he took the otfier din* tin-;, .o ci 
ohered some re^i^tmicr to the erjo’* 

that had entered thnniiiiiHi” fro'u 


Seringapalam wa‘‘ <viderith, hovitt-. tie 
place on wliirh lie relied ; and. th eign {. ' '.p 
pe.are<l Oiu-e to di'-uute the jen o! t: 
M.adras arn!\’» he ua*- repohed. ,u'i l h- r to.-,', 


to lii*. capital. 7'hem't- he » jeh .'.'■e-.sr <1 
make pe.iCr; hut flu- nno-* '-.rr t*- d. i 

not }>,• cojiiplied with; and he ■■ .on ! ’-h ■ 
pfoaeli of tf.’e < nr.my. lerf ' - t ‘ ' 

>torJ(! on tin- *th of Mav ; 7 ’’ ' 
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his family captured, together -with his wealth, 
which in money and jewels did not amount to 
more than one million sterling. 

In the fall of Tippoo, the most formidable 
part of the combination which the French were 
supposed to be forming against the power of 
the British in India, was completely at an end. 
It was the part, too, that admitted of the 
greatest extent of apprehension, because Tippoo 
had actually sent embassies to some of the other 
Mahomedan courts; and from the degree of 
alarm and credulity that had then taken posses- 
sion of the minds of men, it was easy for 
imagination to transform that into a general 
compact. But though Tippoo could not have 
had very friendly feelings toward the British, 
who had previously deprived him of half his 
territories, yet he appears, in that which was 
construed into a conspiracy with the French, to 
have been a dupe rather than a plotter. 

The army which took Seringapatam, although 
of probably double the force that there was 
any necessity for sending against Tippoo, was 
yet in the utmost peril ; and famine must have 
compelled it to retreat had the place held 
out only for two weeks longer. The whole 
exploit, indeed, appears to have been a tissue of 
fatalities, only Tippoo was inferior to his ene- 
mies, both in moral and physical resources. 
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The fall of 7^ij)piK> v,-a? imnuTitritcly fotlovtsHl 
hv die division of his kin_u(iom. 'I'iu' Hritisf! 
retained ail the coast countrv toward tlj. 
'Vest, the district*; jtmnediafely adjofriin:; tih 
Carnatic, all the ff»rts .and stion;; {vi-ts at l.hr 
passes, and the fort and idanti of Senni:.i|ri;n!!;, 
The nizam got n portion of the Baherliant, 
equal in revenue to the part taken, hy tie- 
British, and Ivin'' nearest to his ov>n tertitf.rv 

• O * 

of Hyderabad ; l)ut the slroiiLt forts UjK»n ih- 
frontier of this wore retained hv the Briti'h. 
A third portion, sniailm- than any of thi '-' 
and forinino the nortfi-wcst of th" M\*>>re 
kin^^loin, toward tin* riwmah state-, vre. n ^ 
served for the jnirjKJ-e of laitii: f" ih'^ 

pcsliw.'i ; but lie did not aeeept the fernn upe- 
which it was oflViacl. 

Blit, though this divi-ion of the terfito'i: ., «a‘ 
Tijipoo “did Will" for the titn.mor <»••, r.d, 
and his ally the nizam, and (ianteh th.e r. - si,* d 
districts held out n lure for the p- •hv e., vJi -t- 
ever he should hi- nhle to fits' hiee' U tt'-:;: 
controu! under ''iiich lu- v-a- heh! hv >ei" Ui’ . 
yet it would he.ve proh.ihh "ste.r-l t--* t o-, ! , 
even in India, if the olioh- of tl'.- o.r.- 

rjforv had been di'idid ate.'-i!;* tn- eiO", t-.. 
v..‘ir that, afur all, had b,--n f.e!r'd.-d, «•'!!■> r.e* 

pte*U’Hpli‘» e «■'. isleiH't'. i iii'f* tore, U > • 

eece-'.'irv to tlffoO t'.‘ -r*: ■e;h;!>e jli'-f ' "‘‘E 
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least, have the appeai'ance of being an act of 
retributive justice. ' Nor was something of the 
kind difficult to be found. Hyder was an 
usurper ; and as Tippoo was only the second of 
the race, that race was not old enough to be 
legitimate, unless when strong enough to wield 
the sword by which its legitimacy could protect 
itself.' Maha Raja Krishna Udiaver, the de- 
scendant of the late Hindu Rajah of Mysore, 
was also a child of six years old; and the 
restoration of him to a nominal portion, at least, 
of that power of which his ancestor had been 
most unjustly deprived by Hyder, would give 
a power of management^ as well as a colour of 
justice. As the rajah had not the smallest 
hope but through the British, of course they 
could impose upon him any terms that suited 
their ulterior plans. JPurneah, the finance mini- 
ster of Tippoo, who - appears to have been well 
qualified for the duties of his office, was con- 
tinued ; the forts were garrisoned by troops 
under the management of the Company, though 
in the pay of the rajah ; and thus the Governor 
General retained the real sovereignty of the 
country, at the same time that he had the 
name of having generously placed the old 
Hindu legitimate upon the musnud. This 
war, for the overthroAv of Tippoo and the 
partition of his dominions, forms rather an epoch 
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in Indian history, inasmuch as it tin- fir-t 
that was undertaken for t]ie|ntr]>f»’e ofaniuirin^':^ 
territory, and without any very \ir|:tnt cauM-. 
otlicr than the fear of the Freiuin ^riiich v.-a< 
then so very general in hhmijie; anti, 
inasmuch as it was a direct violation of tlee art 
ag.'iinst the acquirition <»f terrttorv. It v-.t' 
attended with sikto,'S, however ; ami that, jao- 
hahly, prevenletl the oulcrv v.hicli otl'.ervri^t' 
would liavc i)een raised against it. 

The portion of the .‘•jmil nhich Imd htets 
ceded to the nizarn was not di 'lim-ii to rtmain 
long in lii> po"e.<sion. 'I’lie rcstii i, condition 
of the, .Maharattas made .til vhn li%< d near tin ttt 
tmvafe ; the ni‘/am wnnitd more llriiidt trk«’p*. 
and the ceded countries wen* git on i>v*r to th- 
Ilritish in jterjKluily, in entt-idt r.ttinn fifth* 
assj.stanee .so given. I’hi-. tiv»’.; pl.x ' in 
just one yc.tr after the partttiott i>f Mv-er- ; 
and the I’ritish eo\tn:mt«d to ri jn! nil h-k'*'.;! 
parties that uugiit .ntfetopt to itit.i h ti. d-n.?. 
nions of the ni.MUt. 

When inlimatioji u.iv giv.n to lie* pe-hw *. 
of the feser\atitin thnl ii:-d h T! O' lUi !•( m*. 
favour, he v<m{d tun comply c tiK tit - t'-rv" . 
and ih.'it 1< d l.» a "einfnd divt'"' in i >; i;, - t . . <1 

tlistric'tx h-twe-n tlu- Ihitidt a*, i fli 


'I'iie <*i' V Ck .jui' it ion «>f i rtn- n ti 

till- uarlile'J'ipJ.-oo, li iffU'.dlv -n * • • 
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that it might he acquiredhy easier means in other 
quarters ; and the dread of French influence 
and intrigue was still an unanswerable plea 
with those who were in power at home. There 
were some Frenchmen in. the Afghan territory, 
and the Afghan Shah had come as far as Lahore, 
with the intention, it was said, of subduing the 
whole of India Proper. A treaty against the 
French and the Afghans was, therefore, entered 
into with the King of Persia, who, if the shah 
should make toward India, was to waste Can- 
dahar and Cabul, in order to force him back ; 
and, in return for this, if the French should 
attempt to make any landing upon the soil of 
Persia, the British were to co-operate in pre- 
venting them, A more obvious, though more 
remote cause, was found for this arrangement 
in the province of Oude. That province was 
then large ; and as it had enjoyed a freedom 
from invasion ever since i'JGS, it was rich and 
prosperous ; but it was the frontier of the 
states protected by the British ; as such it de- 
manded the presence of a large army ; and the 
stipulated subsidy was not very promptly or 
regularly paid. 

It was proposed to the nabob that he should 
disband his army, and let their place be sup- 
plied by British troops, and that he should 
resign. He offered to do the latter in favour 
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of his son ; Init ^va< told that n >sn rr,--/tr 
would not be necc.'-'snrv. ns the Cvmpnur 
take the management of Oude into tluir h'ah 
iiands. At last he was annpeilcd to give isp 
the half of his terri(«iry, together v.jUi the tri- 
bute that he received from ilw state of Fjir- 
rackahad on his north-western frtmtJtT, n- a 
compensation to tlie (’ompany for gtjv.rnitir 
the rest of the territory in his naiue. Son;** ot 
the more powerful zemindars, tlmt had foi.r« igo 
j^ower within their own territory, nttcinpicii tn 
sUmd out, hut their forts were brttend ne.d 
taken by storm. The cons'.spuiu'e of {it--!', 
transiictions was a nmsidi'nible didike th*- 
ICnglisb natne. and it no doubt Irsl ukuiv i.f 
the natives, that would not have o;h^'r^'■^ ■ baa 
so inclined, to favour the Maharatta-’. ^ itf-. 


wliom disttjrbanccs began to break oat. 
This Ju-w jifdicv v as not coafirtid to Ut: 
And iir.st to lend an army bw a ?t!puUnd «- 
;U)d then assume the -^nerriontv , t:p> 
nUegation either that tlwuli-idy v.j< e <t p vb 
tlieeniuitry not projwrly governed, n >- b 
tile general practice, nud u.*!' t 'stf. ;eii 
liu' jiahobs of Sur.it, 'IV.njore, mei 
ialht' Vear I.b'fU, Tin-re r.;u b- /■ j 
th.at, at flu-. I'- rinil (»,<' ifali.'U ln>t.;fy< i' 
ji-et to junbe {J;-.’ UHtids i-.oe. rf A- « •?'• 
a>- pa-sib!.-, au.d t!r;t •.Vftb.e.ij sru.d.- att-: 
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the circumstances that are understood to justify 
invasion and conquest in Europe. Still the 
process was not immediate dethronement 
Tliere were two steps to be taken : first, the 
native ruler was to give up his military power, 
disband his own army, and depend upon troops, 
belonging to the Company, and of course at- 
tending first and chiefly to the affairs of the 
Company, though paid by the native ruler. 
The native ruler was also to cede lands to the 
Company as a guarantee for the payment of 
the troops. Secondly, the civil power was to 
be taken, together with the revenue, and the 
native ruler to be made a pensioner on the 
Company. 

The effect which that, or any other territorial 
speculation in India, would have upon Britain, 
is a question of costs and returns ; and that 
which it may have had upon the great body of 
the Indian population is'matter of observation,— 
of observation, of which the one half only is 
seen, and, therefore, no very satisfactory con- 
clusion can be dra^vn from it. The territories 
have, in general, been got possession of, after 
they have just been wasted by hostility ; and 
therefore it is not possible but that they must 
improve wlien left at peace ; but the data are 
wanting that would enable a fair judgment 
to be formed, as to whether they would or 
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■would not liavc l)oen iuiprovu! f.i'-tiT if tin- 
Comjiany had lot them alone. 

There is one very obvious tt-ndonev, Iro-rwr, 

— the one of (hose step.*; ncccs.sinly K-.ub to tie- 

other. It doe.< that in tvvt> w.iys — hv dc-troviny 

the power of the native onvornor. and .'.u*:- 

mentintr t he expense of the trovernnu se.. Whers 

the military power is taken «>ut of tlse lunul of 

a prince, the civil power is worth very littl.-, - 

not ca])al)le of collecliiy" tin- revetnif*. At 

the satne time the expense is tevc-- trily ia- 

creased, as the army ttf a conipl.-ti- mo in 

forms ])art of the state of hi- r.mrt ; anti, it! 

tlie Indian tjovermiienfs, finned ixarly ^li^' 

whole of it. tfo constatitly has the intriKhtcdo's 

of that system been folho^ed hv :x falliuE of:' in 
• >' 

the morals of the pcniple of Indta, that i ruf',-- 
has l)een found mueh h's freipient r-ofo;.;; t'; 
Mnharattas, than aimnio the p- ojil.n-f it-ei d 
M lion this sovereignty o.h j;f,t|><d r/ ly 
llie (Annpanv, it heeano' unre d- (>* » ' - 

tend it our the Mali.aratt.i thwi o*. r 

any other part of iTnli.-'- '1 h>.-:r p * to-.-t v---. 
in tlie very hmrt of tl.*e (eoany ; th- 
whieli thev inh. dated e.UsUed'l . -m. 

and tin V eouM di 1 m:.! m.i * * ,df - ■' 


part of Indi.i theji' pfj.t*'-.!, oof- 
arniv v.a*. kept eo'.i f.e.uH o'- t’o- f 


u A { y ^ 
? /v t'- 


jiioro fill t ehs 
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to have some sort of respect for the peshwa, 
it was hoped that, if he would consent to ac- 
cept the fatal assistance of troops, those other 
chiefs would follow his example, and the 
power of the Maharattas would come to an end 
in the usual way. No means were left untried 
to effect that purpose ; but the peshwa, though 
he was under the power of Scindiah, seemed 
to be aware that the one was but an eclipse 
of his power, while the other would be an 
extinction of it. 

In 1801, however, matters rendered the 
chances of this a good deal more probable. 
Holcar, the Maharatta chief of Indore, died 
in 17975 leaving four sons. The eldest two could 
not agree about the succession, and went to 
Poonah for the arbitration of the peshwa. 
Scindiah,who had the peshwa already under his 
controul, thought the opportunity favourable 
for obtaining the dominions of Holcar. Hav- 
ing duped the eldest of the brothers, he mur- 
dered the other, with all his attendants. The two 
youngest sons espoused the cause of their mur- 
dered brother ; the eldest of them was mur- 
dered at Poonah, but the youngest, Jeswunt 
Rao Holcar, made his escape to his paternal 
estates, where he raised an army. That army 
Avas, in October, 1801, beaten by Scindiah, 
As Holcar, though beaten, could easily, from 
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the unsettled state of the country, raise an 
army, the Governor lost no time in offering a 
subsidiary British force to aid Scindiah in his 
good cause. Scindiah did not appear to be 
fond of the alliance. In the meantime, Hol- 
car, who had collected a much better army 
than the first, proceeded toward Poonah, ra- 
vaging the country as he went. When 
Holcar had advanced near to Poohah, he met 
and totally defeated the army which Scindiah 
had sent against him ; and the peshwa, thrown 
into a state of alarm, offered to receive the 
Company’s aid. But still the peshwa seemed 
to be quite aware of the condition to which 
the assistance would reduce him ; but Holcar 
having advanced upon Poonah, the pesliwa, 
being unable to make any terms with that chief, 
fled to Bassein, where he signed an alliance, 
conveying to the Company large territories upon 
the Tup tee and in Gujerat, and promising to 
have no communication with any other state 
but in conjuction with the Company ; the Com- 
pany, on their part, covenanting to place him 
on the musnud of Poonah. 

Soon after thepeshwa had made this treaty with 
the Company, the Maharatta chiefs prepared to 
ward off the blow which was thereby aimed at 
the power and independence- of their nation. 
The moment that the treaty was completed, the 
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Britisli armies were on the alert, and General 
Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington) marched 
for Poonah with the advance of the Bengal 
army. Holcar retired before them ; the peshwa 
was restated ; and overtures of alliance were 
made by the British to Scindiah, to the Bhonsla 
rajah of Berar, and to Holcar. These did not 
succeed, and war was resolved upon. 

This demanded a line of operations al- 
most the whole way from the sources of the 
Krishna to the Himalaya, — as Holcar and the 
Berar rajah were in the Deccan, and the power 
of Scindiah extended from Broach, on the Ner- 
buddaj all the way to Kumaon, — ^his French 
officers being on the Doab, having Agra and 
Delhi, and even the person of the Mogul, old, 
poor, and blind as he was, in their possession. 
The French officers were men of talents, but 
the natives under, them, and even Scindiah 
himself, looked upon them with jealousy. Still 
it was necessary that the war should be carried 
'on both in the Doab and the Deccan. General 
Wellesley’ was already in the latter ; Lord 
Lake, the commander-in-chief, marched for the 
former; and the Bombay army was held in rea_ 
diness to seize the possessions of Scindiah on the 
Nerbudda. 

The first object of the northern army under 
Lake was to detach Perron from the service of 
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Scindiah, with all the power that he conil 
manded, and money was allowed to he used 
for that purpose ; but the Frenchman would not 
be bribed, though soon after he found it neces- 
sary to retire. Lake pushed on ; and, after van- 
quishing the enemy in repeated battles, annexing 
Agra and Delhi to the dominions of the Com- 
pany, and arranging matters for freeing the 
Mogul, closed a most successful campaign. 

In the Deccan, the arms of the Company 
were equally successful. The enemy was not 
indeed quite so formidable as had been appre- 
hended, as Holcar, though he had been under- 
stood to promise his aid, had not given it, 
and thus Scindiah and the Berar rajah were 
the only enemies, the former having also to 
bear the whole force of the war in the north. 
The British arms were every where successful : 
in India Proper, the Deccan, in Gujerat, and 
in the Circars. So that toward the close of 
1803, Scindiah and the rajah sued for peace. 
The rajah was the first to accept of the terms; 
which enabled the British to concentrate their 
forces and march upon Oojein, Scindiah’s ca- 
pital. He was rather a better politician than 
some of the others ; and though he was com- 
pelled to give up a great part of his dominions, 
unlimited power was given him over the re- 
maining parts, as well as over the Rajpoot 
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princes in Ajtneer, who had, in as far as they 
could, aided the British, and he was to have 
the assistance of a British force without any 
subsidy. 

Holcar was still in the field, though he had 
not engaged in hostilities; and toward theclose of 
the year 1803, he took up a position which 
threatened the dominions of the Rajpoot Prince 
of Jeypoor, on the confines of Ajmeer and 
Agra, and was found endeavouring to excite 
some of the other rajahs against the British. 
He was applied to, but temporized, and made 
overtures to Scindiah. The instructions from 
Calcutta bore, however, that Holcar was an 
usurper; and that his dominions should be 
shared among the nizam, the peshwa, and 
Scindiah. : 

When instructions were given for the attack 
of Holcar’s possessions in the Deccan, that 
country, partly from • the effects of the devas- 
tation committed by Holcar and others in 
passing over it, and partly from the failure of 
the former year’s rains, was in a state of famine, 
and the army could not march. The war was 
therefore began in the north, where Holcar was 
ravaging the territories of the British allies. 
Hence the war was carried toward Gujerat ; but 
the British detachment in that quarter were in 
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vMt of provifimns, .'iiul made a disastrous 
retreat to A^'a, before Holcar. Holcar pro- 
eeetiefl to Delhi, where onlj' a small garrison 
had been left ; but these made a gallant resist- 
ance, and at the same time another detachment 
had j)cnctratcd into the centre of Holcar’s 
dominions, and possessed themselves of Indore, 
his capital, '\yhile Holcar continued in the 
north, the season became favourable for march- 
ing into the Deccan ; Ids forts there were taken, 
and his power at an end, 

A.s the .Tfit Rajali of Bhurtpoor was favour- 
able to Holcar, and held the strong forts of 
Decg and Bhurtpoor, General Lake took the 
held, and proceeded to the Jumnah. General 
I'Vazcr came up with, and routed the infantrj 
of Holcar, under the ramparts of Deeg, and 
that fort was taken soon after. The army then 
laid siege to Bhurtpoor ; hut it made a ter- 
rible resistance, and, after three or four attempts 
to storm it were repelled with great loss, the 
besiegers were compelled to suspend their ope- 
rations. The cavalry of Holcar were, however, 
surprised and beaten in the neighbourhood, and 
the rajah, seeing the strength of his ally broken, 
made his peace with the Company in April 
1805. A number of Holcar’s chiefs having 
deserted, he could no longer remain in the 
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vicinity of the English ' army ; therefore he 
retreated as far as the Punjauh ; but he did not 
finally submit till the following year. 

During the previous part of this year, Scin- 
diah had shown hostile intentions, and had 
correspondence both with Holcar and with the 
Jat Rajah ; and, had these been more successful, 
there is little doubt that he would have been as 
much ' an enemy as ever. Indeed the sub- 
missions which were forced upon all Maharatta 
chiefs could be regarded as nothing but tem- 
porizings, until time and opportunity should 
again enable them to assume a hostile attitude. 

At home these conquests had not given much 
satisfaction, as, instead of revenue, which was 
the object and expectation of the Company, 
they had been productive of a very large ac- 
cumulation of debt ; which in India had been 
increased about eighteen millions and a half in 
the' twelve years after 1 793, and as the accumula- 
tion had been getting more and more rapid every, 
year, there was no knowing to what it might have 
swelled. Lord Wellesley was therefore re- 
called ; and Cornwallis, though far advanced in 
life, and with his health broken, succeeded. 
He recommended milder measures, and was 
in progress toward the seat of hostilities in 
order to carry them into effect, but he died at 
Benares on the Sth of October 1805, little 
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more than tlireo months after his landing; and, 
before the year closed, treaties were signed with 
Scindiah and Holcar, and a general peace -was 
established. 

The state of the country during the Maha- 
ratta war, and the disbanding of the native 
armies, that were replaced by the subsidiary 
forces of Lord Wellesley, had most pernicious 
cfl’ects upon the internal condition of India; 
and though there has been no detailed account 
of the particulars, it is not improbable that 
the parts of India that were the immediate 
scenes of the war, suffered more than any coun- 
try ever did in tlie same period, both in a 
pecuniary and a moral point of view. IVliat 
with the march of hostile armies, "what with 
famine, the Deccan had been completely wasted ; 
and necessity had driven a great part of the 
peojDlc into the jungles, w'here they had joined 
the Pindarees, or predatory bands ; and further 
accessions had been made to these by deserters 
from the armies. These predatory bands oc- 
cupied the wbole hilly country in the centre of 
India, though they w^ere most numerous and 
formidable on the right of the Nei’budda. 
From the depressed condition of the native 
princes, they were in no condition to repress 
those freebooters ; and as the alliance with the 
Company was forced, and of course one in 
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which they could not feel very hearty, they 
could not have looked with much dissatisfaction 
upon the inroads that were made upon the 
territory of the Company and their allies. 

With the exception, however, of the tem- 
porary occupation of Java, no war took place 
till the year 1814, when the Nepalese, having 
extended their conquests over the other chiefs 
on the south side of the Himalaya, passed 
the British frontier, and attacked some of 
the police stations. Owing to some cause or 
other, a powerful British army was not sent 
forward during that season ; and the detach- 
ments found that they had a more formidable 
enemy in these mountaineers, than any that 
they had met with in the warmer parts of 
India. In the summer of 1815, an army was 
marched against them ; their ablest commander 
was obliged to capitulate, and they were driven 
from all the country to the west of the Cali. 
The treaty was not however ratified by the 
rajah, who collected a large army the following 
year ; but the advance of the British army 
toward the capital, procured a ratification of 
the treaty of the former year. 

About the ■ same time some disturbance took 
place among the Seik States, in Delhi and 
Lahore, and the British station at Ludheeana, 
upontheSutledjjWasformed to restrain the Rajah 
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of Lahore, and overawe the rest into an agree- 
ment with each other. 

The Pindarees too became every year more 
formidable in their numbers, and more daring in 
their conduct. In 1 808, 1809, and again in 1812, 
they had made inroads upon the British ter- 
ritory, committed most cruel depredations, 
and collected immense booty, with which they 
escaped in perfect safety. To watch them was 
difficult, as they could reach the territories of 
all the three presidencies with almost equal 
ease ; and to follow them was not of much 
avail. They were light, armed chiefly rvith 
long bamboo spears, and mounted upon small 
horses, accustomed to the wild and pathless 
parts of the country, and therefore safe when 
they reached the jungles. Those causes, and 
perhaps a little remissness on the part of the 
British authorities, who had not shomi quite 
as much alertness in restraining these depreda- 
tory bands, as in taking power out of the hands 
of the native princes gave the Pindarees a great 
deal of boldness. 

By the year 1814, those bands, of which the 
marauding or detached pai'ties were called 
Cozauks, amounted in all to about thirty thou- 
sand horsemen, and took the side of Scindiah 
,and Holcar, as they were, in two parties, within 
■the nominal territory of tliose cliiefs. In 181 5, 
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a body of them, eight thousand strong, crossed 
the Nerbudda, plundered the country as far as 
the Krishna, and would have passed southward 
into the Madras presidency had they not been 
prevented by the flood of that river. They 
returned to the north by the Godavery and the 
Wurda ; and though they came near the British 
positions, they passed safely across the Ner- 
budda, carrying with them an immense booty, 
of wluch they had taken possession in the most 
cruel manner — torturing the people in order to 
make them disclose where their valuables miffht 

O 

be concealed, and butchering them in every 
case where the least suspicion was excited. The 
success of that expedition led them to undertake 
another, and they appeared in the Masulipa/- 
tam district of the Madras presidency, in March, 
1816. They remained in the territory of the 
Company for twelve days, during which time 
they plundered about one hundred and fifty 
villages, killed nearly two hundred of the inha- 
bitants, wounded five hundred, and put three 
thousand six hundred to the torture. 

The first attempt made against these plun- 
derers was to hem them in by a line of forts 
along the Nerbudda, and across the elevated 
country to the east of that river. That defence 
they easily penetrated ; anditbecameobvious that 
their inroads must either be submitted to, or an 
attack made upon them in their native fastness. 
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The former would have been compromising the 
dignity of the Company, and endangering the 
wliole of its power; and so tlie latter was 
resolved upon. It was arranged that as soon 
as the rains of I8I7 should cease, they should 
be surrounded, 

A diversion in favour of the Pindarees was 
made at this time, which, though it did not 
prevent, yet protracted their fate. The peshwa 
had never been sincere in the albance that he 
formed with the Company, and he sought the 
means of thronnng it off. He was detected in 
forming schemes with Scindiah, Holcar, and 
even some of tJie Pindaree leaders. He had 
been warned of his danger, but did not alter his 
conduct. He kept his army encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, and in November, 
1817> he joined them. Their first attack was 
upon the British residency, (the peshiva had 
previously attempted to get the resident mur- 
dered,) and they burnt the buildings ; but 
were twice defeated. After this, the peshaw 
marched backwards and forwards till June, 
1818, when he surrendered, was deprived 
of his power, and sent to spend the remainder 
of his days, and his pension, on the banks of 
the Ganges. Soon after this affair of the 
peshwa, and intended, no doubt, to be simulta- 
neous with it, the Berar Rajah, Appa Saheb, 
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followed the same course, and met with the 
same fate, only he effected his escape. But the 
British placed a grandson of the late rajah 
upon the throne, and took the principal ma- 
nagement of the state. Scindiah and Holcar 
were both humbled about the same time, the 
former without having taken the field, and the 
latter after very little resistance. The domi- 
nions of both were reduced, though as the 
reductions consisted chiefly in the restoration to 
the Rajpoots and other neighbouring princes 
of the lands which had been wrested from them, 
and on which no revenue could ever be collected 
without an armed force, the chiefs had a dimi- 
nution of name and glory, but a considerable 
increase of wealth and peace. Scindiah’s govern- 
ment was, latterly, well administered, as, in 
1820, there was not a predatory band in his 
dominions; and his finances had so improved 
that, in 1 827, he was able to lend half a million 
sterling to the Company. The Pindaree war 
had also been prosecuted with so much vigour 
and success in 181 7 and 1818, that, by the end 
of the latter year, the whole of their chiefs were 
either captured or had surrendered; and the 
British found that conferring grants of land 
upon them was the best means of insuring their ■ 
future tranquillity. 
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.. In noticing, this period of Indian history, it 
.would be injustice not to mention the ope- 
rations of ■ one of the most extraordinary 
men that *ever appeared in India, or in any 
other country — the late Sir Thomas Munro, 
Every man acquainted Avith India, must he 
aware that that most singularly gifted person 
knew more of human nature, as it exists in 
India, than any other man. Yet it was some 
time before he could get a doubtful command 
of some few hundred trbopi With those he 
marched into an enemy’s country, and subdued, 
not the armies of the rulers, for these melted 
away at the approach, but actually the affec- 
tions of the people, who brought him supplies 
and. recruits for his little band, and organized a 
police to keep all quiet in his rear — well know- 
ing that the grand object of his march was 
their good. 

Themost recentwar that has in any way altered 
the territoi’ies or relations of the British in 
India, is that with the Burmese, in the eastern 
peninsula. . The Burmese are a people interme- 
diate between the Hindus and Chinese. They 
have more physical strength than the former, 
and the same boastful character as the latter. 
The commencement of their greatness was only 
about the middle of the last century ; but they 
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extended their conquests over a number of the 
feeble tribes by whom they were surrounded 
and they obtained a formidable name. 

In 1795 , an army of Burmese (they are aU 
soldiers) entered the Chittagong district of 
Bengal, in pursuit of some robbers, A de- 
tachment from Calcutta marched against them, 
and they left the territory, the fugitives being 
given up to them ; and this seems to have 
impressed them with the idea that they were 
the people that could drive the British out of 
India. , The projects which they promulgated 
for this purpose were known ; but they were, 
in general so absurd that they were deemed 
undeserving of notice. About 1814, the king 
prepared a pilgrimage to Gaza, in Bahar, 
supposed to be the birth-place of Budha (the 
chief object of Burmese worship), at the head of 
forty thousand armed followers. He also sent 
emissaries to different parts of the Company’s 
territories, and to places on the frontiers, 
to ascertain the state of political feeling among 
the natives. The Viceroy of Arracan went in 
person to Madras and Trincomalee to discover 
the feelings of the people in the south, and a 
messengerwas sent to -find out Avhether the Seiks 
in the north would co-operate. These embassies 
and inquiries were paid no attention to; and 
it is probable that had further aggressions not 
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been persisted in, they would have passed wholly 
unheeded. 

In I 8 I 7 , however, the Burmese extended their 
conquests across the Gai-row hihs, and took pos- 
session of the small states on the left of the 
Brahmapootra. From that position they began 
to threaten the eastern parts of Bengal; and 
though it was well kno^vn that they could never 
become formidable to the government, they 
might have harassed the people by predatory 
inroads. The example of the Pindarees had 
taught the British rulers in India, that more 
distress might, in a country like that which 
they were called upon to protect, be occa- 
sioned by a lawless enemy than by a powerful 
one. ' 

In 1824 the Burmese sovereign began to 
make encroachments on the south-east frontier' 
of Bengal ; and as he paid no attention to the 
remonstrances that were made to him, war be- 
came necessary ; still, not so much on account 
of what he himself could do, as from the elFects 
that his example might produce in other quar- 
ters. If there had been only the armies of 
“ the Lord of the Golden Palace” to contend 
with, the war would have been soon at an end ; 
but the country and climate had to be van- 
quished, as well as the people ; and they proved 
most formidable opjionents. The close jungles, 
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the sAvampy soil, and the pestilential air, were 
far more difficult to be overcome, and far more 
destructive of Hfe, than the stockades and arms 
of the enemy. The victory cost dear, perhaps 
more so than any other of the same extent and 
duration ; but it Avas gained at last, and the 
Burmese Avere constrained to abandon all claims 
upon the small states along the Brahmapootra 
and the hiUs ; and to cede to the British the 
provinces of Arracan, Martaban, south of the 
Salaen river Tavoy, including Ye, and Tenas- 
serim, including Mergui. The following is 
quoted as the account of this Avar and its ter- 
mination, as recorded in the Boyal Chronicle of 
the Burmese; — “ In die years 1186 and 1187” 
(of the Burmese era) the kula pyu, or Avhite 
strangers of the Avest, fastened a quarrel upon 
the Lord of the Golden Palace. They landed 
at Rangoon, took that place and Frame, and 
were permitted to advance as far as Yadaboo; 
for the king, from motives of piety and regard 
to life, made no preparation whatever to oppose 
them. The strangers had spent vast sums of 
money in their enterprize, so that, by the time 
they reached Yadaboo their resources Avere ex- 
hausted, and they were in great distress. They 
then petitioned the king, Avho in his clemency 
and generosity, sent them large sums of money 
to pay their expenses back, and ordered them 
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out of the country.” Thus the- people of the 
East choose to register a case, in which tliey 
were the aggressors— in which, though they 
fought with occasional, desperation, their know- 
ledge of the arf of war was very limited, — and 
in which they were beaten, and had to give 
up ' the largest, and certainly the best part of 
tlieir territory. 

■ The brief sketch contained in this and the 
preceding chapters, contains an outline of the 
principal events of Indian history, as far as 
they are known. In all parts, and especially 
in that which relates to the conduct of the 
British, many things ■ have of necessity been 
omitted ; and some of those that are among the 
most interesting, have been touched lightly, 
because they have been often noticed. Prom 
tlie outline, it must be evident to every one 
that reflects, that the population of India have, 
all along, been remarkably passive to the 
governments under winch they have served ; 
and that there is notliing national or patriotic 
in their attachment, or even in their religion. 
Present pay or present plunder has always been 
the motive; with that held out to them, the 
country or the creed of the leader appears to be 
a matter of indifference ; and it has not signified 
much whether the war has been what is called 
regular, or what is called predatory. All have 
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got troops ; and -wlien tire fortune of the war 
has been against them, they have deserted all — 
left the Brahmin Pesliwa just as readily as the 
Mahomedan or the Christian leader. Such a 
people are wholly unfit for being a great nation, 
unless they are under the direction of a people 
different from themselves ; and, therefore, there 
is little doubt that, if the British authorities 
were withdra^vn, a number of states would be 
formed in the course of a very short time; 
though whether that would be better or worse 
for them in their individual capacities, is a ques- 
tion not so easily answered. 

The general opinion is, that of late years the 
condition of the people has been improving ; 
and that the improvement is owing to the police 
and other regulations that have been introduced 
by the British. That they must be better than 
when in a state of hostility, it is natural to sup- 
pose ; but we want, and never shall be able to 
procure, some of the data that would be abso- 
lutely necessary, before we could pronounce 
Avith certainty what has been the real effect of 
the British ascendancy upon the people. 

What the- Company may derive from India 
in patronage and glory, it certainly would not 
be very easy, and probably would not be very 
fair, to estimate ; but the following short state- 
ment, taken from their own accounts, as laid 
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upon the table of the House of Commons in 
1829, wll shew how pecuniary matters stood 
in India for 1827-8 ; and it is altogether exclu- 
sive of the debts and establishments at home. 

INDIAN ESTIMATES FOR 1827-28. 


BENGAL. 


CHAttGE. REVENUE. 


Expenditure - £11,894,282 

Revenue 

£14,695,998 

Interest - - 1,667,034 

Commerce - 

79,905 

Commerce - 179,591 

Total charge 13,740,914 

Total 

14, 7T5, 903 



Surplus revenue in Bengal 

1,034,989 

MADRAS. 


CHARGE. 

REVENUE. 

Expenditure - 5,488,208 
Interest - - 177,078 

Revenue 
Commerce - 

5,373,756 

28,459 

Commerce - 21,474 

Total 

5,402,215 

Total charge 5,686,760 



Deficiency at Madras 

- 

284,545 


BOMBAY. 


CHARGE. 


REVENUE. 


Expenditure 

Interest 

3,820,013 

41,013 

Revenue 

Commerce 

2,635,023 

39,375 

Commerce 

54,551 


2,674,398 

Total charge 

3,915,577 



Deficiency at Bombay 

- 

1,241,179 
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OUTPORTS. 


CHAHGE. IIEVENUE. 

^rince of Wales’ 

Island - 105,418 - 000 

St. Helena - 110,511 - 000 

Canton - 320,701 - 000 

Total diarge 035,690 

Deficiency at Outports - » 635,000 


Collecting these, we have — 



REVENUE. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Bengal 

. £14,775,903 

- 

£13,740,914 

Madras 

5,402,215 

- 

6,686,760 

Bombay 

2,674,398 

- 

3,915,577 

Outports 

mi 

- 

635,690 

Total abroad 22,852,5 1 6 

Deduct revenue 

- 

23,978,941 

22,862,516 


Net annual deficiency abroad 

1,126,425 


This is the annual deficiency in the revenue 
of the Company abi’oad, after three years of 
profound peace — the Burmese war having ter- 
minated on the 24th of February, 1826 ; and 
with a debt of very nearly tMrty Jive 'millions 
sterling^ bearing an annual interest of more 
than five per cent, upon the average. The 
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whole of that, too, is exclusive of the debt at 
home, the expenses of the home establishment, 
and the dividends to the proprietors of stock: 
all of, which must amount to a very large 
sum. 

Here, though ^ve shall not attempt to answer 
the question (the onus of that lies upon the 
Company), the reader -will naturally jiut it : — 

Where does this million and a quarter come 
from F Prom the sales of the cargoes outward ? 
Not a rupee of it ; these do not nearly pay the 
cost of the commercial establisliments abroad. 
Nearly one half of the Company’s export cargoes 
consist of stores for the use of their establish- 
ments ; and all the rest is absorbed in the mer- 
cantile charges in the country. As for the 
home trade, again, the whole value for the year 
ending January, 1829, was only five millions 
five hundred and sixty-seven thousand nine 
hundred and five pounds, which is less than the 
stock upon which the Company pay their 
dividends; and if, conducted as the trade is, it 
pay the dividend of fen per cent., it must be 
something very closely bordering upon a mira- 
cle. From the data that are before us, we 
therefore may with safety state, that tlie loss to 
the Company by governing India must be at 
the least two millions annually, in times of 
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peace ; while in times of war it must he just 
as much more as the war costs. The pecu- 
niary profits of the establishment may, there- 
fore, be put aside as not really forming 
an element at -all in the question, — because 
they are of such a nature as not to admit of 
any argument. 

We have said that it would not be fair to 
admit into any argument, the advantages — ^ 
the profits, pecuniary or otherwise — that the 
directors and others, who have a controul in 
the affairs of India, derive from their patron- 
age. When one sees that patromige has been 
the ruin of all the Mahomedan governments 
of India, one is not very willing to admit even 
tlie possibility of its existence, among the 
directors of the Company. There is also 
another objection to it: if we admit the pa- 
tronage, we must make that the cause of the 
five and thirty millions of debt; and as we 
can hardly suppose that the patronage can 
have netted the half of thirty-five millions to 
the directors, we must conclude that, as mer- 
chants, they would not have continued to drive 
a losing trade. Mere ordinary men are no 
doubt apt to conclude that there must be some 
advantages beside the mere bagatelle of salary, 
otherwise there would not be so much scrambling 
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those who arc familiar witli man only as he 
exists in Europe. Among the mere men of 
tJjc schools — and it has unfortunately been too 
obstinately tlic case to shut eyes and cars for the 
.sake of a blind faith in tliem— -the question of 
India lias been too much of a mere jjarty or 
hypothesis question. One party, from blind 
love of mere antiquity, have described the laws 
and u.sages of tlic Hindus as the very best, just 
because they have existed so long; and the 
oUier have contended, as uniformly, that there 
can be no good for the people of India, unless 
they be ruled by the laws, and nurtered in the 
manners of Europe. Both are wrong; the 
permanence of customs is demonstration that 
they are bad, — that they destroy that spirit of 
emulation aiid cntc'rprize by whicli alone a 
people can become gi'cat; and as man is, in all 
countries, the child of. circumstances, and can 
be changed only by ^ the gradual change of 
these, it follows, tliat the instant application of 
the laws and manners of England would have 
no more tendency to improve the condition of 
the people of India, than the instant applica- 
tion of the laws and manners of India would 
have to improve the people of England. 

We are apt to overlook this dependence of 
mankind upon circumstances for all the dif- 
ference which exist between them — for even the 
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susceptibility of being changed by education. 
They must absolutely be taught into tractable- 
ness ; and those who have noticed the vastly 
greater difference that there is in getting an igno- 
rant man to give up a prejudice, than there is 
in getting an informed one to alter an opinion, 
do not need to be told how very futile it is to 
attempt improving a people, who are very 
ignorant, by any thing that is contrary to their 
prejudices. Unfortunately, that has been too 
much the case -with the British in India ; and 
the mischief of which it has been productive has 
been proportionally great. 

The population of India is immense. The 
amount of it cannot, of course, be known with 
anything like accuracy ; but the following is pro- 
bably as near an approximation as can be made. 


The Bengal presidency, - - 58,000,000 

Tlic iilndras presidency, - . 16,000,000 

The Bombay presidency, - - 11,000,000 


Total Britisli, - - - . 85,000,000 

Subsidiary and dependent, (say) - 40,000,000 


125,000,000 

Outports in the Bay, &c. (say) - - 1,000,000 

Tot.al under British controul, - . 126,000,000 

Independent states, but aired by die British ) mnnnnnn 

anus, (say) - . . . ^ 

Apiiroxiinatc total, not Europc.an, . 130,000,000 

Total Europeans, about - 


40,000 
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About one European to three thousand four 
hundred natives ; or where they have the whole 
command of the government and revenue, one 
European to two thousand one hundred and 
twenty-hve natives. Though distributed equally 
all over the country, this small number could 
have little or no effect upon the modes of 
thinking or domestic habits of the people. But 
they are not dispersed over the country. Three 
fifths of the .whole are in the army; of the 
remainder, the greater part are collected at 
the three presidencies ; so that the influence of 
Europeans upon the great body of Indian so- 
ciety cannot be very sensibly felt, if felt at 
all. The habits of men are never influenced 
by names, but by the usages about them ; and 
therefore, the influence that the Europeans 
have upon the population of India, may be 
tolerably well understood by considering what 
influence would be produced upon the manners 
of the people of Britain, by the presence 
of about seven thousand Hindus in the coun- 
try, four thousand of whom should be shut up 
in barracks, and the other three thousand dis- 
persed, two thousand four hundred to London, 
four hundred to Dublin, and two hundred to 
Edinburgh, — ^where they should live almost 
solely by themselves, and employ only a portion 
of the lowest part of the people in the capacity 
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of servants ; and that these Hindiis came not 
for the purpose of remaining permanently in 
the country, but of making their fortunes as 
rapidly as they could, and then retiring to 
spend them on the opposite side of the globe. 
Suppose, at the same time, that these Hindus, 
while they were in the United Kingdom, should 
take upon themselves the civil and military 
government, and monopolize every office of 
honour and emolument, — that they should de- 
grade the King to a mere pensionary ; abolish 
the two Houses of Parliament and the civil 
courts, (there ivould be some room for then! 
there, by the way, though we would not like 
them to fill it) ; put up the estates of the 
nobility to sale, for arrears of land tax ; mono- 
polize the inland trade, and impose what bur- 
dens they pleased ; — what 'effect, what moral 
improvement, -would that be calculated to pro- 
duce upon the people of these kingdoms ? 

Tliat country in which such a handful could 
do these things Avould be fallen indeed, — ^fallen 
so low, as that ages of the very best and mildest 
sway that Englishmen, or even angels, (who, 
by the way, have never been very good rulers, 
even as auxiliaries, in things temporal) could 
bestow upon them, would not raise them to the 
very faintest perception of that public feeling 
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which is absolutely necessary before a people 
can become either moral or mighty. 

No matter for the enlightenment of the rulers 
or the rule ; the yoke of foreign bondage lies 
ever the lieavier the more elevated the cha- 
racter of those by whom it is imposed, because 
it sinks those by whom it is borne the more 
nearly to the rank of merely passive domestic 
animals. Such a yoke may, if mild and equit- 
able, prevent the play of the darker animal 
passions ; but it never can inspire one manly 
or intellectual principle. Hounds that are 
duly fed in the kennel, do not worry one 
anotlier for bones ; but for all that, still they 
are nothing but dogs. 

To suppose, therefore, that the mere hand- 
ful of migratory Europeans that are among 
the millions of India can have any elfect upon 
the intellectual condition of those millions, — 
above all, that it can impart to them any por- 
tion of that patriotism or nationality, or what- 
ever it may be called, which has made the 
people of Europe what they are — is to suppose 
that which is a contradiction. The British 
rule exists, only because no British feeling has 
been inspired in the natives ; and if such a 
feeling were to be inspired, the dominion 
Avould not last for a day. 
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By this it is not intended to he said that the 
English government in India is the worst to 
which the people of that country have ever 
been subjected. They have been under others 
that certainly were worse — worse, probably, 
than the British ever ivas ; and there is every 
reason to believe that that was once a great 
deal worse than it is now. But still we must 
not delude ourselves into the notion that the 
people of India can ever be brought to our 
feeling of nationality, or to any thing that 
depends upon or grows out of that feeling, for 
the very first stirring of it would be to drive us 
out of tlie country. At the same time it does 
not follow that our dominion is the cause which 
disposes the people of India to submit to this 
debasing sway, (every sway that does not ele- 
vate debases,) because we could not have pro- 
duced it, and also because there are evidences 
of its existence from the very remotest periods 
of history. The chief object in the making of 
these preliminary remarks is to show' that, in 
estimating the character of the Indian popu- 
lation, British influence must be put altogether 
aside, and the causes sought in sovnething older 
and more indigenous in the country. 

Still, whatever might, in that case, be the ulti- 
mate fate of the Anglo-Indian Government itself, 
there is no question that if England could so 

VOL. n. .1. 
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i?ia 

jiu' wonil >.fnk' of Midi a rnuUktitlc of 
luannn hvhi'ii a*; thtre arc in Itulia, (and the 
niunhiT jnjjDiljt he greatly increased), as 
that tfuy 'I’.ouM not be at once the j)rey of 
♦ very spoih-r, and instninients in the hand of 
every one v. ht) niMjos to spoil the Jiext district, 
or eM'H their own one, it would ])c the most 
glorious adiievenient in the history of mtin; 
atui on that account, as well as a mere feature of 
the |K>rlrait of India, it is desirable to look at 
the causes that have so long kept the Hindu 
in this abject state. The doing of this will be 
shortenctl, and the dra\ring of conclusions, 
whidi an; generally a little arrogant in an 
author, and not over courteous to the reader, 
Mvnl, by premising one or two of those general 
maxim';, wiiidi ever}' one knows arise out of 
the very nature of man, and wl)ich thus enable 
the reader to dej)end u])on his own resources. 

I. It will nut he denied, that the most effec- 
tual uav in which the talents and energies of 
a peo])lc can be called forth and kept alive, 
is to set open to them the path to honourable 
advancement as widely ns it can be set; and 
that while honour or elevation already won 
.should meet with its due respect and reward, 
these should he ju.st as accessible to the next 
candidate, in the fair proportion of his merits. 

2, That the chief reward of superior talents 
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and conduct, should be the offices of trust and 
honour in a man’s native country ; because the , 
possession of these is the most exciting and 
gratifying to the individual, most serviceable 
to the state, and conduces most to public spirit 
and public improvement. One public servant 
of sterling ability and worth, is more valuable 
til an a lac of mere conquerors, or a ci’ore of sta^ 
tutes. Sir Thomas Munro, in his journeys 
across the Balaghaut, without a single armed 
attendant, produced more virtue and happiness 
than the conquests of Aurungzebe, or the laws 
of Cornwallis. 

3. Tlie offices of trust and honour in any 
country will always be the better filled, the 
wider the range of population that may aspire 
to them with reasonable hopes of success, if 
properly qualified. 

4. In proportion as any great number of 
the people are excluded from offices of trust 
and honour, so must the degradation of the 
national character, and the quantity of vice and 
crime, be augmented. 

5. ^Vlien the national character is thus de- 
graded, the government is both wealc and ex- 
pensive ; and therefore the people are strongly 
predisposed to changes. 

Bearing these in mind, let us now touch a 
L 2 
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few points in the outline of the Indian popu- 
lation. 

In' the first place that population is made up 
of a number of races, in many of whose rites 
and observances there are shades of difference ; 
but they stand pretty nearly all in the same 
relation to the government, and where they have 
lived long together, there have been some inter- 
changes of customs, though nothing like a com- 
munity either of manners or of observances. 

Native Christians are found on the Coast of 
Malabar, They are partly of old importation, 
and partly the remains left by the Portuguese, 
Their whole number does not exceed two hun- 
dred thousand, and, therefore, they may be 
considered as having little influence upon the 
population. 

On the west coast there are some Jews, Par- 
sees of the ancient fire worshippers of Persia, 
Africans, and Arabs ; but the greater part of 
these are employed about the coasts, and have 
little influence upon the population. 

The Mahomedan population are pretty widely 
scattered over India, although much more 
abundant in some places than in others ; and 
upon the average of the country these . may be 
estimated as making from one in eight to one in 
seven of the whole inhabitants. There have been 
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a good many instances of something like reci- 
procal proselytism between them and the Hin- 
dus. The lower classes of Mahomedans, in- 
stead of destroying the idols, as they did in the 
plenitude of their zeal and power, sometimes 
consult those divinities, and contribute to the 
oblations ; and there have been instances of con- 
verts to Mahomedanism even among Hindus 
of high caste. So prone, indeed, are the illi- 
terate -to follow the multitude, that even the 
native Christians observe some of the distinc- 
tions of caste; and yet the number of those 
Christians in a single small district is certainly, 
five times, and probably ten times, as great as 
that of the whole European-born Christians 
that arc scattered over India. Instead, there- 
fore, of there being any probability that these 
Europeans can have an}' influence in changing 
the manners of the Hindus, it is probably 
owing to circumstances that the change has not 
ere now been the other way. The Europeans 
are all persons who have got some education ; 
they are kept aloof by their ofllcial consequence 
from immediate contact with the Hindus ; 
they are strangers, and they are, in the prime 
(jf life, more intent upon the enjoyment of 
jileasun: and the accumulation of wealth than 
U})on any thing else. The morning and the 
evenint: of life arc the times at which changes 
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of creed are most generally made ; and ■ 
made at any other time, they have full 
much cliance of having their foundation in 
.poral hopes as in spiritual. Farther, the 
dus have resisted the faith and habits oj 
Maliomedans, which certainly more rese; 
their own than those of Europeans do ; 
they resisted these at a time when the M 
medans were in permanent power and splen( 
in the country, and V^hen the same faraili( 
both heldj age after age, the same localities, 
had time to have acquired a fellow patriotisr 
such ])ad been a virtue of Indian growth. 
addition to all these circumstances, tlie IMa 
medaris are still to the English as two liund 
and fifty to one; and they must have been 
greater numbers when they were in tlie liei 
of their power. So that as, taking the wh 
strangers and descendants of strangers in Inc 
they do not amount to above one-seventh 
the whole population, that population m 
be considered as still being, and likelj’^ to 1 
impressed by the Hindu character, tliougli ( 
language of the Hindus, and also their mann 
and modes of belief, vary a good deal in dii 
rent parts of the country. 

But, in the second place, taking all the ea 
ern population of India, — whether from Afri 
or the surrounding parts of Asia; and su 
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posing that eacli ingredient in the mass should 
perform a specific effect upon the other, should 
wc then have any more rational ground to hope, 
for a nearer approximation to European feel- 
ings, or a gi'eater preparation for them intro- 
duction ? The page of past history, the evi- 
dence of present facts, are in the negative. 
Whether we turn eastward to Budha, or west- 
ward to the Arabian prophet, we find more 
physical strength under a more .bracing atmos- 
])liere, and more pliysical daring where war and 
marauding are moi-e the habitual pursuit than 
the arts of peace ; the man who plunders the 
country for his dinner has always been a more 
daring and ferocious character than he who 
gives up three-fourths of his labour in order 
that he may live ipiietly upon the other fourth ; 
and the inhabitants of cultivated districts, who 
have ]n'oj)crtY in or on the soil, always have 
been, and always will be, more timid than those 
who have notin'ng but a hor.'^e and sabre, or an 
arm and a spear. But there is nothing of what 
we of hhirope call virtue or principle in either ; 
no love of country or of race — ^Tippoo Sultaun 
or ,To.sw\mt Bao Holcar, it made little, diffe- 
renee. 7’lie first did not hesitate to carry fire 
and sword into the country of the hlahomedan 
ni/am, or the latter into that of the Maharatta 
}K‘diwn. hen, too. onr introduction of n 
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MVhni v/hfrh (lid not M.it liiin, and which he 
tifei ti»t utuliT^tantU had thrown the pcaccahle 
nntivr of Ih npd or liaiiar out of cnijdovnicnt 
niir! hre.-uj, ho ft-U no more compmu-tion at 
roUhltio and imirderino than if lie had been a 
Piniian e or n Putnn, 

Hrfnro ne can hope tlmt any of tlie native 
pj-<ip!r of India can be made to he \irtuous 
iiftiT iiisr fiohinii. they imist have our fomitla- 
tion for it. 'I’liey wili love their country and 
their o.ni nuncnt, wju never tho'-e become worth 
luviito. and tliey an- convinced of the fact : but 
they vdil not h)Vc cither til! then; and if the 
^ys^em towan! them he tlic fame, llicy will go 
on pnarbely in the fame way as tliey have done 
from tht' heginning. 7’hcre are degrees of 
evil, even at the most advanced parts of the 
.‘•calc; and there appears to be in the Hindu 
fVftcm fomething tiial renders man even more 
alijeci than the Mahomedan; and (which proves 
not much for the benefit of British neighbonr- 
luKxl ami inllucnce) the Hindus of the plain of 
Bcntxal are, probably, tlie most abject in the 
whole of India — a people with more knowledge 
of the arts, certainly, and, therefore, better 
lilted ftir contributing to the wants of those 
who keep tliem down, tlian those free denizens 
whom wc call savages, in Australia, or any where 
else. I shall be told, (I believe I must say I 
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liere,) that the natives of Australia are ■without 
government, vdthout laws, and without reli- 
gion. But half the agony in the case of the 
people of India arises from their not being in 
the same predicament. If they could he found 
without religion, without laws, and wthout 
government, something might he done for 
them, especially by a people who are so Avell 
practised in law-making as the English. But, 
unforl-unately, they have got those things al- 
ready. As for the government — the state, by . 
what name soever it may he called — in those 
parts of Asia it is despotism wthout alloy (I 
am not now speaking of the Company), and the 
])eo]ile cannot by possibility love it any farther 
than they are bought and bribed to do so. 
But as even a good government is not a pro- 
dviclivc power, it would be strange, indeed, if 
a ])ad one were so ; and, tlierefore, in as far 
ns a bad government must bribe those who 
sup])ort it, if can have only a small portion of 
the jH'ople on its side, unless it carry on a sys- 
tem of plunder ag.ainst its neighbours. That, 
however, is a system that never can last Ion"'; 
and, therefore, the visual plan is to oppress the 
maiorily of the people, in order to purchase the, 
support of the minority. Even that is far 
from a safe plan, as such a government can 
always he overturned by much less than the 

I. 3 
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supporting of it costs. It is only buying half 
the suj7porters (generally a quarter will do, 
or even less) at two-thirds of the price ; the 
people join tlie adventurer ; and down goes the 
old concern. Tljc history of India and of 
many other states in Asia, is one tissue of 
proofs of this ; and we have a specimen of the 
bargain and .sale part of it in the case of the 
Company, or at all events of their servants, 
when these first played at nabobs in Bengal. 

Tjiere arc otlier evils in a despotism of this 
kind : a despot can seldom get good pubh'c of- 
ficcr.s, in point of talent even, and when he 
doe.s, they are apt to be dangerous to him ; 
and when a people are exj^osed to continued 
extortion, that makes them both careless and 
vicious. There is always a point up to which, 
if a man be cheated or. plundered, he will 
client and plunder ; and to siq^pose that peo- 
ple will obey laws that do not j^rotect them, 
would show little knowledge of human nature. 
The law is disliked because it is a restraint, 
and tolerated only because it restrains othei's 
also. 

In the third place, while the governments of 
Asia generally, and those that have existed in 
India in an especial manner, have prevented all 
patriotism and destroj^ed the greater part of 
virtue among the people, the religions have 
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made ns fatal an inroad upon tlieir common 
sense. It is douljtful whether any intellectual 
religion, and certain that none that has a pure 
moral basis — to say nothing about one that is 
of divine origin — can possibly be compatible 
with such a dejiotism as destroys the love of 
country. A mere man, lording it in cruelty over 
his fellows, for no other purpose than the gra- 
tification of his own bad passions, never looks 
half so odious as when one thinks of the Al- 
mighty lleing who made all things, for no pur- 
])ose that mortal ken can penetrate, except that 
the creatures may enjoy themselves; and I 
coidd not easily make myself believe that any 
man u)>nn whose understanding the faintest 
pencil of that holy light had fallen, could 
l}rook an absolute tyranny. It is often galling 
enough to tliink how sadly well intentioned men 
blot and nnir the fair face of things, by their 
errors and })reci]ntations in judgment; but if 
the intention were avowedly ns • bad as the 
deed, and tlie deed as bad as could be, the man 
— the nation — that would passively stand it, 
would shame their Maker. 

As far as one c:m judge of the feeling by the 
fact*., whatever the form may be, there is no 
religion in these case*;. 'I’liere is mere mum- 
mery and s\>per.stition. which, instead of clcval- 
i)!g the mind, and le.'uling it to virtue, becomes 
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a chaiu'of ten-fold weightj in comparison \vith 
that of the mere temporal despotism. 

Accordingly, in most of the religions of Asia, 
from that of the wandering Tartar, who per- 
forms his devotions by a tin canister turned 
by a smoke-jack or a water mill, on the north- 
ern Steppes, to that of the learned pundit, 
who rests his final hope upon grasping a cow’s 
.tail in the moment of dissolution, there is a 
very great deal of absurdity. It is not absur- 
dity to laugh at ; for darkening the understand- 
ing of men is far more cruel ’than putting out 
tlieir eyes ; but it is not the less absurd on that 
account. It has been the custom with those 
who have been fond of exaggerating every thing 
eastern, and especially every thing Indian, to 
descant upon the sublime doctrines and the lofty 
morality of the sacred books of the Asiatics. 
And as many of the languages are flowing, and 
as there seems to have been some floating 
fragments of a better book, known to at least 
some of tlie ■writers, there are sentences which, 
taken out of their connexion, and -without the 
commentary that attempts to fill up the details, 
are well enough ; but if the whole be followed 
out, it is generally alike offensive to propriety 
and decency, and seems as if it had been con- 
trived on purpose to darken the understanding, 
and debase the morals. 
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It would be foreign to the purpose of this 
little work, and not very consistent with the 
principles either of good taste or good morals 
to enter into any detail of the Hindu mytho- 
logies. Tlie .sooner that all mythologies are 
forgotten the better ; those who wish to see a 
pretty fair specimen may look into the first 
volume of “ hliirs History of British India 
though the deeds of three hundred and thirty 
millions of divinities that have been making and 
mangling worlds for more years than there are 
grains of sand in the globe, cannot he detailed 
there or any where else ; and so there is always 
room for every tale that every Brahmin, for 
any whim, or for a darker purpose, chooses to 
invent. 

It has been remarked with great truth, that 
“ when man makes a religion, he makes his god 
after his own image;*’ and, therefore, among 
pagans, each man has either a god for himself, 
or, retaining the name which is used by others, 
he applies it to his own form. I’he case cannot 
he otherwise. M'hen man thinks at all, it is dif- 
ficult to help thinking of the origin of the events 
and beings that he sees around him— his Init, 
his hi>- club, or whatever else he may have 
f.i^luoiu'd for hi- use, has, as such, an origin 
from him; and the changes of his ]K)sition, and 
the oper.uiuns of his life, have an origin in his 
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volition. Thus causing — making things to be 
and events to happen — ^is a subject which must 
force itself upon him, if the mere cravings of 
. hunger and thirst, and the labour that he must 
undertake to assuage these, leave him any time 
for thinking at all. The mere facts of making 
and occasioning, are plain and simple matters, 
and in so far as they are concerned, all men 
are nearly agreed. Man cannot stop at these, 
however — he cannot think of the deed done, 
without at the sam.e time thinking of the doer, 
and mode of operation. It is there that the sub. 
ject necessarily appears to every man in a 
different light, and that no two, except the one 
shall agree implicitly to believe the other, 
without any free exercise of his own thoughts 
about the matter, can have the same notion 
either of the doer or of the deed done. Nor is it 
only from the different apprehension that eacli 
man must have of the doer, and manner of do- 
ing any one deed, that a difference in the ima- 
gining of a divinity will be occasioned. The 
different objects and different events will, of 
necessitj'^, refer themselves to different actors 
and different modes of action ; and, therefore, 
men must either abstain from thinking about 
the subjects that are most ready, after they 
have satisfied their hunger to think, or each man 
must become a polytheist, to whose pantheon 
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every new object or event, and consequently 
almost every new moment of his observation, 
will add a new god. Each of these gods in 
every man’s mythology, would also be different 
from all in those of the others, unless some 
two of the observers and thinkers had consulted 
together. Wc must not, therefore, look upon 
the Hindus with any scorn or feeling of their 
natural inferiority, because of their three and 
thirty crore of gods 5 because, if we bad gone 
on without any other information than that 
which wc could have obtained from our own 
thoughts, wc should, probably, ere now, have 
had an cepval number. When man is unin- 
structed by man, and has no tutor but the ob- 
jects tind events around him, he is no more 
likely to ascribe the flowing stream, and the 
rock round which it flows, to the same Maker, 
limn ho is to apply them indiscriminately to 
the (jnonching of his thirst. After we know 
difl’oronlly, wc think differently; but this is 
the natvn.al theology of uninstructed man ; 
find any one who has seen a child which had 
the misfortune (or, perhaps wo should say, the 
good fortuuc) to grow up to the age of thought 
and reflection, without h.aving learned other 
answi r;- by rote, may have obtained from tliat 
ehihl !i portion of the very same mythology. 
If tl'.e idea of one god had come by the mere 
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perception of nature, their revelation had been 
in vain. Such an idea is not contained in any 
one mythology, the structure of Avhich has 
been completed without any knowledge of 
Holy Writ ; and he they eastern or he they 
western, when we follow them candidly, and 
Avithout twisting them into an accordance 
Avith our system, we find that, not the Creator, 
hut the thing created, is that to Avhich they 
ultimately appeal. We must not, therefore, 
blame man in a state of complete ignorance for 
liis plurality of gods, because he must either 
haA'c a number, or be so lost and absorbed in 
the Jiardship of -his external condition, as to 
be incapable of any thought further than how 
lie is to eat, and thus have no gods at all. 

But men .are sociable, and unless they 
have some personal motive for concealing, that 
Avliicli occupies their thoughts, will also occupy 
their conversation. In a discussion about the 
gods, those Avho comriiand esteem or obedience 
in other matters, Avill be believed in that also, 
for the very same reason ; and their gods will 
become the gods of all OA^er Avhom their in- 
fluence extends ; and he Avho Avas a commander 
or counsellor in the chace, becomes a priest in 
religion. 

Another step is soon taken. It is very na- 
tural to think that the man Avho tells us Avho or 
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what is tlie god, should know more about it 
than we do ; indeed, the thought is unavoidable. 
New events are the subjects in which men are 
by nature most interested ; they would have 
health and enjoyment ; they would avoid sick- 
ne.ss, pain, and suffering ; they would live for 
c\’er ; and as the experience of this world is 
against that, the idea of another is a very natu- 
ral, .and almost a necessary one. But he who 
makes known the gods of events, must, by ob- 
vious admission, know them better ; and as the 
ignoi'ant cannot have any other notion of a god 
ih.'in that which is, in some way or other, made 
Jip of the atlributes and actions of man, it is 
almost.'! necessary belief, that the gods of events 
may be propitiated or ofiended ; and that upon 
these the (pialities of, the events will, in a great 
measure, dcjieud. Hence the priest is, by a 
natural and jil most necessary inference, clothed 
with a certain ])ortion of the .awe and interest 
which me!! feel for the god ; and -we find with 
ign<ira!it jieojile, and sometimes with people not 
very ignorant upon other matters, that this is 
one of ilu' mo"! obstinate of prejudices. 

( h!i- other step completes the .system. If any 
man feeK that anything gives him power over 
another i!!an. he i!nincdiately works it so as 
sh.at it jnay make that poorer as great as pos- 
sible, 'I'he curiosity, the wonder, and the 
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terror are worked upon by all those marvellous 
powers of giants and genii (for such are the 
gods of all pagans), and by tlie whole train of 
sorcery, witchcraft, and astrology; while the 
more powerful passions are influenced by the 
example of the gods. Hence the monstrous 
fables and gross impurities of the mytholo- 
gies ; and hence the blindness of the human 
understanding, at the very commencement of 
knowledge. Wherever the priests of an ido- 
latry have been able to erect themselves into 
the sole instructors of the people, and the sys- 
tem has been long in operation, the degrading 
has been complete ; and as there does not ap- 
pear to be any country where these two circum- 
stances have been in more perfect action than 
among the Hindus, the enslaving of their minds 
has been probably more perfect than of those of 
any other people; and the system is coiled 
round them to such an extent, that they are 
hardly capable of even wishing to be delivered 
from it. 

The practice of a religion is never better 
than the principles ; and, therefore, that of the 
Hindus gives scope to all manner of superstition 
and imposture. Astrology, witchcraft, and 
sorcery are all in full play ; and there is hardly 
any species of crime for which a precedent 
may not be found, not merely in the practices 
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of tlic religion, but in those of the gods them- 
selves. 

I'lie subject is also almost as hopeless as it is 
revolting ; and there is really no promising 
v'ay of dealing either with it, or with the great 
body of the HindCi population while it lasts. 
It is not univer.=al, for there are dissenters and 
sce])tics ; and even the orthodox themselves 
are at variance as to the true interpretation 
of the sacred books. But religions, however 
absurd, are never to be attacked with violence; 
the pundits are so dexterous casuists, that it is 
diHicult to argue witli them ; the conversion of 
one hundred millions of people would be a very 
formidable tusk ; and even the grossest ab- 
surdities of the faith are so interwoven with 
the .structure and habits of society, that the 
separation of them would be dilTicult, and, in 
any ])eriod to wliich one can look forward, im- 
]Kts'iiblc. 

One of the Avor.st ji.arts of the religion of India 
is the degrading light in which it invariably re- 
presents the female character, not only in point 
of rights (wliich arc a little scanty even in the 
cmh s of more enlightened nations), but in point 
of mind, and even of morals. Now, it accords 
wish universal experience, that the e.stimatiou 
in vhieh females are held is not onlv the 
criterion, but the cause, both of civilization and 
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of morality. It is a laiv of nature, that females 
can exert, both over the minds of children 
and the conduct of men, a more beneficial.in- 
fluence than can in any way be exerted by the 
oilier sex ; that out of that influence springs 
the tree which produces all the fair fruit- of 
family, and domestic, and kindred attacliment, 
irithout which there can be no love of country 
and no grandeur of character ; and, therefore, if 
there had been in the Hindu religion, and the 
code of laws . that is mixed up with it, no plague 
spot but this, it would have been strong, almost 
overwhelming evidence, against the possibility 
of a very wholesome state of society existing in 
that country. But it is fortunate that Nature 
herself stands so far sentinel for A^irtue here,— 
that, after the mere morning of the direst neces-: 
sity is past, and the least glimmer of enjoyment 
has alighted upon man, not all the institutes of 
Menu that ever were written, not all tlic ^^edas 
and Puraiias, and priests, that ever existed, 
can make all or even many of the millions of 
husbands in India treat like mere domestic 
animals the mothers of their children, or caii.'^e 
all the tens of millions of sons to fling tlieir 
aged mothers into the Ganges, even were the 
stream a thousand fold more idolized than it 
is. ■ The number may be diminished by the 
cruelty of the law, and the demerit to the 
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k'giplator is not the less ; but that is a case in 
vhicb no legislation can utterly subdue tlie 
feelings of nature. 

In the judgment of reason, nothing can be 
, more absurd than the ablutions or purifications 
enjoined by the Hindu faith ; and though it be 
very obvious to any one who is left free to 
form his own opinion, that they have been 
intended to degiade the people and keep their 
minds in slavery, such is the power of the 
Brahmins, that they are exceedingly deep-rooted 
and inveterate. IS'othing impresses those who 
are inenpahle of forming an estimate of the 
intellectual nature and moral tendency of a 
religion, of its holiness and worth, more than the 
pains and jirivations to Avhich those who are 
s\ip])osed to be deep-read in its mysteries will 
sulnnit voluntarily for its sake ; and nothing 
tends more to exalt the heinousness of mere 
superstitious sins over the real guilt of moral 
oilonees. than to see a man, rejmted holy, laying 
the In^h (however lightly) to his own back, at 
the s:nne time that he is confcssinir them with 
rueful vi'.age and streaming eyes. The cause 
is «)bvinus ; the re.nlly vicious do not punish 
llu'niMdvr'-; the pilferer does not give his back 
a lloguing ; the extortioner does not humble 
hiiU'-elf in the dii'-t by the way side ; and the 
robber or tbe murderer does not court the 
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gallows. Therearemen whom all others caafei 
and confess to be bad ; and as the good dim 
courts^ and undergoes punishment for offences 
of which the guilt would not he at all seen if 
he did not proclaim k, his wtue and purit.v 
are wonderfully augmented ; and that which! 
describes as guilt is, of coui'scj disapproved i 
the same ratio. It is in this tliat tlie strengdi o 
great part of the Hindu system lies: as tin 
votaries do their penances openly, and persevere 
in them to the extremity, they are really verj 
formidable to the ignorant. They are rendered 
far more so by another consideration. The 
suffering Brahmin is himself holy. He lias 
read the Yedas; he has’ meditated upon divine 
things ; he has subdued his natural appetites, 
even to the extent of living a whole day upon 
cow-dung; therefore, he is not only fit for 
tasting the Amreeta cup, of which the content? 
were churned out of the sea by the angels, l>) 
means of the mountain round which they got 
the king of the serpents, and worked the brine 
into suds, by puhing alternately at the hesd 
and tail of the reptile, and whosoever taster, 
becorues from that moment immortal ; but 
is in a condition for being absorbed into Jlrahm. 
and becoming part of the divinity itself. 
woe to those for whom he undertakes all t 
vicarious sufferings ! Millions of ) ears n 
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their guilty souls migrate through the vilest of 
reptiles, before they be allowed to find rest, even 
in hell itself. It is in this that the mischief to the 
people lies. If the whole consequences of the 
act were confined to the devptee, Hindus might 
he a])t to smile at him, or at most to pity him, 
just as Englishmen would ; but when it is done 
for a purpose — that of compelling them, under 
spiritual fears, to do that which they would 
not do by all the efibrts of physical force, it 
assumes quite another character. 

'riie Ciises in which those voluntary sufferings 
of the llrahmins, or what they may cause others 
to suffer, aud be thereby themselves polluted, 
and bring infamy and disgrace in this Avorld, and 
cortaij\ ])crdilion hereafter, upon individuals, are 
so many, that it would be vain to attempt an out- 
line of them, oreven aspccimeu. Among otherswe 
may mention two, the Khoor and the Dhcrna; 
though it he but fair to notice that in those 
places wljcre the British power is established, 
the more inhuman rites are, of late, much on 
the decline; and ns they have never been so 
frv'qucnl in the parts where the Mahomedan 
])(»wcr was never fully established, we are never 
sure how much of them may have been ju-oduced 
by the desiit? of the ])eople to escape from the 
oppre.-Mons of tlicir conquerors, though that 
dedre could not have produced the whole, or 
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even have had any effect in the production of 
those that we are about to notice, as the threats 
held out by them could have had no effect 
whatever upon the followers of the prophet. ; 

The Khoor was an incantation, by which it 
was intended to resist the real or supposed ex- 
tortion of the government, in collecting the re- 
venue or rent. The Brahmins, after the pro- 
per ceremonies, make a pile of wood, of .a cir- 
cular form, upon the top of which they place an 
old woman, or a cow, according to the desper- 
ate nature of the case; the last, in consequence 
of the sacred character of. tlie animal, being used 
in tlie extreme cases. They then surround the 
Khoor with lighted brands or torches; and if 
the party proceeds to levy the demand, against 
which they are performing the Khoor, they light 
the pile, and the sacrifice is completed ; and if 
the' aggressor be a Hindu, the retribution to 
him is terrible. There are not many instances 
of the performance of this ceremony noticed by 
Europeans; most likely because the districts 
with which they have been longest acquainted 
have been under Mahomedan collectors. 

TheDherna, though now forbidden in the 
British parts of India, was a more singular ex- 
hibition ; and as it could only take place, or at 
least be heeded, as between Hindii and Hindu, 
it was much more frequent. There is little 
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question thnt it originated -vvitli die Brahmins, 
l>ccause, -wliether it he done for their own bene- 
fit only, or they be hired to do it for another, 
they have always a profit by it ; and it is done 
in perfect safety. The common occasion of it 
is, or rather was, for the recovery of a debt, by 
a more certain and summary process than that 
of tlic courts of law, and sometimes for sums 
that could not be recovered in those courts, 
though ns to the justice of the latter case, the 
pundits were not altogether agreed. 

Dhcrna means destitution, or woe, and implies 
as much as that the creditor must perish if the 
debt be not paid. Tlie Brahmin comes, and, 
watching an opportunity when the debtor is 
at home, seats himself down at the door, armed 
with a dagger in the one hand, and a vial of 
poison in the other ; taking care that, if pos- 
sible, his victim shall sec him. Tlie dao-ffor 
and the poison arc not for the debtor, but for 
the Brahmin himself, who would instantly 
swa1]{nv the one, and jilunge the other into his 
breast, if the debtor shmdd odor to escajie from 
the house; mid liaving occasioned the death of 
a Brahmin is a crime for whicii there is neither 
forgiveness iKir expiation. 'I'lie ]3rahmin fasts ; 
and to eat while a l^rahmin is in dhcrna, is 
ju -t the same as to kill hnn ; so that the debtor 
has no alternative but to fast also. Even then, it 
\oi.. n. M 
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IS no wager of sfarvation, in which the debfo! 
Im any thing like fair play. He Ihinself mav 
die like a dog, as he.is ; but not so if he shoulii 
outstarve the Brahmin. That would still be 
the same ; and, therefore; the debtor has no al- 
ternative left but to pay, or be starved to dcatlj, 
under the horrible thought that, before he can 
by possibility escape in that way, he may have 
incuiTed the pains of everlasting damnation. 
The old English plan of pressing to death villi 
a stone those who would not plead in flic 
courts of justice, was savage enough; but it 
wanted. the eternal terrors of the dherna, 

^ There is only one way in which the etenial 
part of the dheraa can be got rid of ; and that 
is, by the wife of the party that causes the 
Brahmin’s, death, whether by poison and steel, 
or by starvation, becoming a szdtee ; that i', 
burning herself voluntarily upon the fiineml 
pile of her husband. The an.viety which tin’ 
sacred writers of the Hindus shew to have .'il! 
widows perform that most barbarous rile, to 
enforce it as duty, and to encourage the per- 
formance by the highest temptations of fiitan 
felicity, which the most extravagant fanta.des <*' 
their mythology- can hold out, is a proof of hi>"^ 
much -study they devoted to every mwii? o' 
degrading the human mind. “ The wife 
commits herself to the dames with her husluw -- 
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corpse, shall equal Ahruudhati, and reside in 
the Swerga; accompanying her husband, she 
shall reside as long in Swerga as there are 
thirty-five millions of hairs on the human body.” 
The promise, after all, is but a doubtful one, 
as the thirty-five millions of hairs is rather be- 
yond the actual number ; but still the promise 
is artfully put, as nothing could be more fas- 
cinating to a woman who had had any attach- 
ment, than the prospect of living with her hus- 
band in heaven, for a. period that had so long 
a number in it. That she may make sure of 
finding her husband there, it is further declared, 
that “ As the snake-catcher forcibly draws the 
serpent from his earth, so she, bearing her hus- 
band from hell, shall with him enjoy the sweets 
of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. If her 
husband had broken the ties of gratitude, or 
murdered his friend, or killed a Brahmin, she 
expiates his crime.” 

Of the mortifications to which the fakirs vo- 
luntarily submit, enough may be found in any 
of the common books ; and the characters of all 
• the penances are equally remarkable for their 
cruelty and their absurdity. The descriptions 
in the books of the Hindus are' not, however, 
to be taken quite in a literal sense, inasmuch as 
hyperbole and exaggeration are the characteris- 
tics of Eastern language. Still there is quite 

u 2 
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fiioii^li of truth to make them very reyoltnig 
to .tmngcr., and very debasing to the minds of 
llu* ncHinle among v'hom they are practised. ' 
DiKiculty and d.angerin the performance are, 

i,uU.cd, tlie clnef recomnaendations to an^^^ 

oious ceremony vith the Hindu. The splendi 
r which are excavated out of the rocl^s 
X, -d other place. 

Invl not much ot eanclity .obont tl>™> 

1 few Brahmins at most of them. 

rTmtanplcs of the .Tains in the south and wes 

of India! arc of better .archUectur. 

dlLdw iffasting, of which there' 
monic.s, and th } j ges to holy pHces, 

X onlm ceremonial of the 

form a grea P were usually 

Hindn faith. , inaccessible; such as 

those that were tl _oades, eaves, the 



i;:the sea-shore. 

^mc of these ifj„„olation, thougli 

,..e still as formerly. ani P'"- 

they are not .so nu esaggerat®*' 

baUytb.= f‘’™“T ” Im fflost renowned . 

Of those holyplm' ’ filthy, 

•’“=S“"”'‘'^hTdtararemarkahleforf;- 

desolate, and th j^eans 

Tno-ffernautn, 
ugliness. •’ “otj 
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Lord of the World,” and is one of the thousand 
names of Vishnh, in the avatar or manifesta- 
tion of Krishna, is situated on the sea coast of 
the Cuttack district of Orissa, rather more than 
three hundred miles south-west of Calcutta. 
The gods, on whose account the place is so 
sacred and so much resorted to, are, in reality, 
two princes of the Oude, Bali Hama and 
Krishna, the two conquerors, and Suhhadra, 
their sister. But the two brothers are identi- 
fied, Bali Rama with Siva, and Krishna with 
Vishnh ; and the sister is identified with Cali 
Durga, the female power or energy of Siva. 
This practice of identifying the divinities with 
persons whom we may suppose to have been 
real, is not uncommon in India ; but whether 
it has been assumed by them when alive, or 
imputed to them after time had seasoned their 
memories, is not kno^vn. The gods themselves 
ai-e, indeed, only personifications of the differ- 
ent energies of Brahm; and the ministering 
brahmins, though not very willing, and in all 
probability not very able, to give minute de- 
tails of the mysteries of Juggernauth, say that it 
is really the invisible Brahm that is worshipped 
there; and that the idols are made ugly on 
purpose to frighten men out of their sins. The 
sanctity is very great, however, as any Hindh 
Avho eats of the food which is .cooked for the 
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one thousand pounds a year of it, but it is 
very much on the decline. Indeed it seems 
that, being known generally, even by the Hin- 
dus, is a sure means of destroying the sanctity 
of- a place ; and there is little doubt that the 
foolery of Juggernauth (for it is at least a 
most egregious piece of foolery) will diminish 
farther under the perfect indifference of the 
English, than it did under the continued per- 
secution of the Mahomedans. These at first 
endeavoured to put down the rites, but they 
never could succeed, as the devotees carried off 
and concealed the idols. A tax was then 
adopted Avhich was continued as well by the 
Maharattas as the Mahomedans, and it is from 
that tax that the British revenue arises. 

It must be admitted that the exhibitions at 
the festival are a degradation to human nature. 
Setting aside the deaths by the car, which 
have probably abvays been more accidental 
than any thing else, the whole is a monstrous 
absurdity. The chief honour of the sacred 
•caste consists- in begging; and they address 
themselves to the pious by -all. the absurdities 
of voluntary infliction. One lies for the whole 
day tied neck and heels with a pot of fire oii 
his stomach ; another takes the opposite ordeal, 
and lies prone in a puddle'of- mud and water ; 
a third buries himself in the sand; a fourth 
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lies stretched on the surface, with his mouth 
and ejes crammed, full of the most offensive 
substances ; and a fifth stands the .whole day 
on his head, with his feet upwards in the air. 
It is hardly possible indeed to imagine an 
attitude, or an operation too absurd for being 
the favourite mode by which some one shall 
demonstrate his sanctity, — or rather show to 
what a low ebb the human mind may be re- 
duced by superstition. 

The object of all this mummery is begging ; 
and in addition to mummery, the whole arts of 
priestcraft are put in reguisition, so that the 
quantity of alms, collected when the attend- 
ance is great, is really immense. The gifts 
wliich are made by pilgrims are, indeed, the 
chief support of the town, which contains more 
than five thousand houses, most of them in- 
habited by ecclesiastics or teachers of the 
mysteries of Juggernauth ; and the Rajah of 
Khoordah, a neighbouring pergunnah, is high 
priest of the great temple. When the proces- 
sions are to take place, the cars are brought in 
front of the temple, those of Siva and Jugger- 
nauth being forty feet high, but very clumsy,— 
the principal ornament of the latter being a 
piece of English broadcloth, the gift of the 
Company. The idols appear to be brought out 
for execution, rather than homage, as the priests 
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drag them along by ropes about their necks, 
while the people utter the most discordant 
yells, and perform the most ridiculous and in- 
decent gesticulations, and the pious beggars 
Avallow more deeply in the mud and filth, and 
beastify themselves with more unclean sub- 
stances than ever. 

When they are seated on the cars, the rajah 
proceeds to sweep the way, and the people 
seize the ropes, and drag on to the country 
palace. It is said, however, t;hat this labour 
is performed more for amusement and for keep- 
ing up the resort to a place which is naturally so 
unproductive that but for the pilgrims it could 
not be inhabited, than, for any religious love 
of it ; and also that as many are drawn to Jug- 
gernauth by the indecency as by the sanctity. 
As a spectacle it certainly displays nothing that 
can captivate a mind even, in the very rudest 
state of thought ; and that may be one of the, 
reasons why the food cooked for the idol is so 
very holy. It must be .presented before it can- 
be dressed ; a small part only is dressed ; and 
as it pardons every sin, and may be eaten by 
the lowest of the regular castes, it must be. 
admitted that the priests of Juggernauth have 
taken the most effectual means for bringing, 
offerings to their temple. 

In the architecture of Juggernauth there is . 

M 3 
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just as little to admire as in the statuary and .the 
rites. The temple is large, but has no claim 
even to very ordinary elegance,' The ' external 
part is a square inclosure, of a strong stone ■wall, 
six hundred and fifty feet in the side, and hav- 
ing a, principal gate on the east, guarded by 
: two large but ill formed griffins, and the statue 
of Hunimaun, the monkey general of the two 
brothers. From this gate a broad flight of 
steps leads up to a terrace, twenty feet higher 
than the entrance, and four hundred and. forty- 
five feet in the side. Two apartments lead from 
this to the sanctuary, which is a clumsy tower, 
having, a base of thirty feet square, and a 
height of one hundred and eighty feet above 
the terrace. The two brothers and tlie sister 
occupy this sacred retreat ; but as many of tlic 
other gods of the country as there may be room 
for are admitted within the inclosures. Tlie 
great object of the priests at Juggernautb seems 
- to be to attract persons of all the faiths of In- 
dia, and also of all the degrees of morality, as 
vice is just as much tolerated as heres)^ And 
yet the' high priest of the place is a sovereign 
prince, and the whole of the priesthood and 
the ridiculous beggars that have been mentioned, 
belong to that class, 'ivhich, unless at sucJi n, 
place of alms-giving as Juggernautb, the great 
body of the people are not so much as allmved 
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to approach. When holy men are alloAved to 
do these things, and become the more holy for 
the doing of them, when they arrogate to 
themselves all honour, and forbid it to the rest 
under the pain of damnation, — in more ridi- 
culous but certainly not on that account, less 
alarming forms than are to be met with in any 
other superstition, we may cease to wonder at the 
condition of the people, or at their passiveness 
under conquest. Of some of the institutions of 
India, of which, from the names, Ave n^ould 
be apt to form much more lofty notions than 
of such a place as Juggernauth, the real ap- 
plication is to the full as ridiculous. Surat, on 
the Tuptee, was one of the largest cities of 
India, of great antiquity as a place of com- 
merce, and it still contains between one 
thousand and two thousand inhabitants, and 
has a considerable trade in cotton-Avool. Well, if 
the ‘‘ merchants’ hospital” in a European town, 
of one tenth the size were mentioned, the idea 
Avith Avhich one Avould be impressed Avould be 
that of a school for the young, or an asylum 
for the aged. But the Banyan (merchants’) 
hospital of Surat, is no such thing. It is, or 
at least Avas, at the time of the latest accounts, . 
none of Avhich are, however, very recent, a recep- 
ticle for animals including the most loatlisome 
vermin, Avhich v/ere nursed, fed, and protected 
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there Avith the greatest care, Avhile, in all proha- 
bilitj, the neai-est relatives of the parties Avere 
in a state of the greatest privation. It Avould 
be easy to multiply facts, but these must suffice ; 
and without any of the- colouring tliat is 
usually throAvn over' them, they do establish a 
very strong case .against the Hindu faith. 

Nor have Ave any good ground for supposing 
that the AAmrship has been at any time more rati- 
onal, or calculated to have a better influence upon 
the minds of the people, than at present. The 
Avorship of Juggernauth is anterior to the 
time of the Mahomedans, or to the presence of 
any conqueror in the country of Avhom Ave have 
even ajiy tradition,' except Juggernauth and his 
brothers. The present temple of Juggernauth 
Avas finished in the year ' 1198 , just four yeai-s 
after Dellii had yielded to the Mahomedan 
yoke, and they did not extend their poAA'er 
over any part of Orissa, till nearly four hun- 
dred years aftei’Avards. They did not even 
then conquer the high priest of Juggernautli, 
who remained independent among his rocks, 
his bamboo jungles,, and his pestilent atmos- 
phere, until he yielded to the Bi’itish in 1801 . 

The cave temples in the AA'^est of peninsular 
India form a sort of anomaly among their re- 
ligious edifices; and Avould, Avere it not that 
the idols are decidedly HindCi, lead one to suj)- 
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pose thrvt they htid been constructed by a 
strange people, perhaps, from hjgypt. Esti- 
mating them by the mere labour that their 
excavation must have cost, they arc entitled to 
rank amouff groat works ; and some of the 
carvings upon them arc by no means destitute 
of taste. Those cave temples arc mostly con- 
fined to a small district ; the isles of Elcphanta 
and Salsette in the harbour of Bombay, and 
Elora and Carli, above the ghauts, in the ju'o- 
vince of Aurungabad. Of these perhaps the 
most splendid is at Elephanta, though the ex- 
cavations in some of the other places are more 
numerous. They partly belong to the Bud- 
lusts, and partly to the Brahmins ; with the 
latter Siva is the favourite ; as though the 
great idol at Elephanta contains all the three 
manifestations of Brahm, Siva is most fre- 
quently repeated, and he appears with the sym- 
bols of his leading attributes — the serpent as 
eternal, the skull as the destroyer, and the in- 
fant as the reproducer. Laborious as the exca- 
vation of those caves must, however, have been, 
they have no sanctity, and hardly any legend 
but their imaginary date; so that by who- 
ever they may have -been constructed, the work 
mus'thavebeen oneof merelocal ostentation ; and 
in no way connected with the general religion 
of the country. It would, indeed, have been 
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singular had the case been otherwise. Where 
consecration is performed by smearing witli 
, cow-dung, it would be wonderful, indeed, if 
any thing splendid had been rendered necessary 
in the temple. The rude tower, the wooden 
blocks, and the lumbering cars at Juggernauth 
are much more consistent with the ritual of 
the Brahmins ; and they conspire with that 
ritual in constraining one to believe that either 
the system had been the natural state of men 
in a very rude age, or that it had been artfully 
intended to keep the minds of the people in the 
most grovelling state. 
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If we had no favtlicr hnowloclgc of the mat- 
ter than the mere saying, we would he very ajit 
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to (loiiJn the poifiihiliiy, not only that the ah- 
^tird ccrotnonieii of the Hindus could have re- 
tiirtinvd in esistence even from tlie time of tlie 
buildinj^ of tiie temple of Juggemauth, but 
tliat thev shotdd have existed at all. But there 
are corniimrating circumstances; and even if 
there V ere none, there remains enough of ab- 
surdity (not in the religion, but no thanks to 
man for that) in the law.s of Kngland to show 
with what passivoness even very well informed 
nations will submit to very iddiculou.s and 
{)pprf-.‘'sive measures, if they Jiave been esta- 
blishetl for ages. 'I’Jjerc .seems to be in human 
nature a facility for being tempered to custom, 
n.s it is to climate ; and provided that it has been 
the practice among our fathers, and we have 
l)ecn habituated to it from our earliest infancy, 
we (It) not ea.sily see the absurdity, or even feel 
the jjre.ssuro. And, within certain limits, the 
princijdc is a good one, and is the foundation 
of all societ}'. Were it not for that, every 
maiKs hand would be against bis neighbour, 
and there would be nothing but strife in all 
.«ocietie.s, even tiic very best informed. The 
number that live by reason is always but a 
small minority. The greater part have no 
guide arising out of themselves, hut their pas- 
sions ; and were it not that these are controlled 
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by imitation, the world would be very turbu- 
lent, and very wicked. 

But, like all other principles that are good 
in measure, this may be converted into an > evil 
of the first magnitude ; and that which, pro- 
perly used, would surely lead man onward to 
improvement, may be so perverted as to chain 
hi m down where he is, and prevent him from 
moving at all. 

That has been most fatally the case with the 
Hindus ; and has been so from the very earliest 
period at which we have any information re- 
specting them. It is as difficult to trace the 
origin of the division of ranks, or castes^ as the 
Europeans have styled them, among the Hin- 
dus, as it is to find out why any god should be 
pleased with a man for cramming his mouth 
with straw and his eyes with dust, or standing 
idle and useless upon his head from morning 
till night, or broiling himself among fire pans 
under a Bengal sun — ay, or wearing an iron 
girdle round his body, or walking with peas 
in his shoes to the chapel of our Lady of Lo- 
retto. Those who have learnt to form an intel- 
lectual notion of the deity, never can under- 
stand how these foolish fancies originate, and 
would question the possibility of them, were it 
not that the proofs are irrefragable. But the 
proofs are so ; and the evidence of history is 
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limits to notice all, or indeed any of those 
subdivisions in detail ; and it is not necessary 
for our purpose ; for, the single fact of the 
castes, and the possibility of losing caste, with-, 
out the necessit}'- of any thing that can 
morally be , regarded as a crime, arc quite 
enough to slimv that the construction of Hindfi 
society is decidedly calculated to debase the 
character of tlie people. 

The origin of those castes is quite in ac- 
cordance with the origin of other tilings, as 
stated in the sacred books of the Hindus, 
Brahma, at the same time that he produced 
tlio 'S^edas out of his mouth, produced the 
Bralimins out of the same orifice, in order 
tliat those books might not want interpreters. 
That these again might not be at a loss for 
protection, or subsistence, or sei’vice, he pro- 
duced the Cshepteree from his arm, with 
strength to wdeld the sword, the Vaissya out 
of his thigh, with industry and skill to prepare 
the productions of the earth for the use of the 
Brahmin ; and the Sudra out of his foot, that 
they might not be above the meanest offices. 

Absurd as this account of the origin of the 
four principal castes is, it is necessary in order 
to give permanence to the institution, as no 
basis but a religious one could possibly sus- 
tain such a structure. Whether the original 
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contriver had meant so or not, it is also well 
calculated for keeping up the influence of the 
Brahmins. The chances are that, fi-om the 
provisions that are made for the losing of caste, 
the Sudras and outcasts shall always be more 
numerous than all the others ; and that thus 
the proportion of the people that hold all the 
others in subjection, shall be very small. 

The Brahmin is lord of all the other classes, 
— standing, as it were, intermediate between them 
'and the gods. He is the fountain of divine 
knowledge,' and divine favour. All the other 
classes may not even read the sacred books ; 
those books are so contrived, that the reading 
of them without an explanation is of very little 
use, and the interpretation belongs to the 
Brahmin alone. In like manner, the gods are 
as indifferent to the fate of the rest of mankind, 
as they are to their instruction ; and thus were 
it not for the intercession of the Brahmin, — 
and he is under no obligation to intercede, 
unless he be duly honoured and rewarded for it, 
— the rest of the people would be overwhelmed 
by misfortune, and perish in sin. 

The Brahmin is thus an object of adoration. 
His vices do not much affect his sanctity, and 
as his wisdom and power are intuitive of the 
caste, and not of the man — illiterate he is wise, 
and feeble he is powerful. Even the gods 
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themselves are in so far dependant on the Brah- 
min. It is natural, therefore, that he should 
be absolved from the ordinary ties and duties 
of rTnan. Honour the king is the command- 
ment in more rational faiths ; but the law of 
Menu demands that the king shall honour the 
Brahmin — that reverence to that sacred per- 
sons shall be his first and most binding duty. 
The Brahmin is also armed with extraordinary 
powers, whereby he can maintain his own dig- 
nity. He has power over Avhomsoever he may 
consider his enemy, even though that enemy 
be the most poAi^rful monarch ; and as it Arould 
not be quite safe for the Brahmin to give him 
merely physical power, in Avhich others might 
be a match for him, the power with which he 
is immsted is mystical. He can by his incanta- 
tions destroy the most numerous and best 
appointed armies. Those who ' do not reflect 
may be very apt to think, that this belief could 
not remain in a country ivhere Brahmins and 
those Avhom they supported have been beaten 
so often and so easily; but nothing is more 
natural than for ignorant people to believe in 
the poAver of enchantment. The Brahmins, wlio 
are the teachers of the people, studiously keep 
them from making any inquiry or ohserration 
into causes and effects, and nothing bat a 
knoAvledffe of these can nrevent that Avliich Js 

O * 
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the foundatiOT of all belief in sorcery,— the 
supposition that all events, however trifling, 
are produced by supernatural agency. It is 
not very long since the learned and the royal 
in Britain avowed this belief — ivrote about 
it, and acted upon it ; the illiterate have 
a good deal of it still ; and even those who 
have 'got a great deal of the external forms of 
instruction have remains of it, and, were it the 
fashion, would, be open believers still. There 
is no means of getting rid of that superstition, 
but by a system of vigorous thinking ; and as 
even the learning of the Brahmins, however 
cunning it may be in hoodwinking men for 
the purposes of delusion, has nothing of philo- 
sophy in it, there is no doubt that the Brah- 
mins themselves believe a great deal of the 
fooleries they inculcate. We are sometimes 
apt to give the priesthood of a superstition 
credit for a great deal more wisdom and saga- 
city than, in the nature of things, they can 
deserve. Men really cannot deal in supersti- 
tion as a trade, .ivithout being superstitious 
themselves; and there is no doubt that the 
Brahmins believe the fooleries that they teach. 
Their purpose, to the rest of the people, no 
doubt, is an intention to deceive, for that must 
be the basis of the instruction of such a 
priesthood, otherwise their system could not 
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last; but there is just as much reason to be- 
lieve that they are themselves the dupes of the 
system.. If they were not, they would not 
submit to martyrdom for it, or .to those rites 
that are more degrading to human nature tlian 
any martyrdom. We may rest assured, that if 
the, majority, or even any considerable part, 
of the Brahmins, were convinced that tlieir 
system were a delusion, it would not last long. • 
Among us in the west, it was the priests who 
were the active reformers of religion ; and if 
there were to arise a few Luthers and Knoxes 
among the Brahmins, we should soon see re- 
formation in India. 

The chances are against their appearance, 
however. The honour and power which they 
possess as . Brahmins, and without anything in 
office or acquirement upon which to ground 
these, are as powerful a fetter upon the minds 
of the Brahmins, as the divisions of castes are 
upon the rest of the Hindus. But lest the 
merely mystical superiority should not have been 
sufficient, there are many personal privileges and 
immunities in supplement. The slightest offence 
offered to a Brahmin is a serious crime ; and if 
the lower castes shall dare to spealc harshly to 
him, or even sit upon his carpet, they are sub- 
ject to the most dreadful punishments. No 
crime of which a Brahmin can be guilty, can 
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they arc not so heav}'- as those that fall upon 
the tvo lower castes. 

Tlie Vais-syas are not quite so much below 
the military caste, as that caste is below the 
Brahmins ; but the Suclras are at an immea- 
surable distance below even the ^’’aissyas. The 
most remarkable characteristic of that unfortu- 
nate caste is that they are not to be taught, or to 
ac<juire property. That is the law, but it is 
plain that it cannot be in all cases obeyed ; and 
the number of impure castes, and persons who 
have no caste, arc so very many, that even a 
Sudra is far from being at the bottom of so- 
ciety: while the sacred Brahmins themselves 
are found serving in the ranks of the Anglo- 
Indian army as private soldiers. 

Of acknowledged impure castes tlierc are about 
six-and-thirty. Some of these are so utterly 
vile, that their shadow pollutes that over which 
it passes. Even the Sudras are prohibited from 
prying into the mysteries of religion. “ If,'’ 
say the laws, “ a Sudra reads the Vedas, or 
listens to them, heated oil, wax, and melted tin, 
shall be poured into his car.s : if he gets them 
by heart, he .<hall be ptit to death;'’ and yet 
those Vedas contain a portion of the law by 
which tile conduct of this very Sudra is to be 
regulated. 'I'he .subdivisions of the Sudra caste 
arising from oceujiation and other circum- 
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stances are very manj^, and they are in some 
cases, as in that of the Nairs in Malabar, the 
chief proprietors of the soil. 

Those who are fond of making theories, and 
never look at the facts around tiiem, are apt to 
see in this subdivision of the working classes 
of India, and restriction of them to the profes- 
sions of their fathers, some advantage to the 
arts. This was once the general opinion among 
the school historians (not those who compiled 
.school books, but those who studied human 
nature in the closet) ; but it is contrary to ex- 
perience, and contrary to what sound theory 
would point out. Among us the eminent in 
the arts are usually originals ; and though it 
does sometimes happen that the son, following 
the same profession, is superior to the father, 
the reverse is so much more frequently the 
case, that inferiority in the son is the rule, and 
superiority merely the exception. Why the 
opinion should ever have been held, and why 
it should be held even now by some who write 
sensibly enough upon other matters connected 
with India, it would be of little consequence to 
inquire. It is enough that it is -a fallacy, as 
evei'y thing must be that tends to force men to 
do that, in the way of profession, which may be 
contrary to their inclination. 

We cannot better close this short sketch of 
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the Hindu castes tlian by a slight notice of the 
order in jNIalabar, The chief distinctions there 
are Brahmins ; Nairs, soldiers, or proprietors 
of land ; I'airs, cultivators ; Mulears, musi- 
cians, and conjurers; and Poliars, or labourers. 
The first three are freemen : tlie last are slaves, 
hound to the soil. The following are their 
respective distances : — 1st. From a Brahmin : a 
Nair, beside, but not touching ; a Tair, thirty- 
six yards off ; a Mulcar, about sixty ; and a 
Foliar, ninety-six. 2nd. From a Nair ; a Tair, 
twelve yards off; a IMulear, about sixteen; 
and a Foliar, ninety-six. 3rd. From a Tair ; 
a Mulcar may be beside, but must not touch ; 
and a Foliar, .«ixty yards off. 4th. A Foliar 
must not come near a IMulear, or any of the 
othens, but must keep his distance, and cry 
aloud to them. And yet even the Foliar is a 
sort of gentleman, as compared with a Pariah, or 
impure peiTon. I’hesc Pariahs are out of the 
]^ale of .society altogether ; they eat carrion 
and even beef, which last is a deadly sin. They 
live in the woods, in a state of the greatest pri- 
vation. 

'I'hore would lie no end, however, of tracing 
the ctfects winch the distinction of caste pro- 
duces upon s(iciety in India. They are every 
where -tnmge cuovigh. and they are very 
varied, 'I'he same ca^te is far from hciim- u 
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general body all over the country ; for there 
are such degrees of sanctity among even the 
XiiahniinSj that those of one place "would be 
defiled by associating with those of another; 
and tlje Brahminical religion is farther con- 
founded in some places with that of the Bud- 
liitcs and Jains, and the mountaineers, who 
do not set much value upon the forms of any 
of the regular religions, as they are in all pro- 
bability remains of races anterior to the Brah- 
mins, augmented in number by those who 
liave either lost their caste, or been driven out 
of society by oppression. 

Of tile Hindh law it is hardly possible to 
give a sketch that can be intelligible. It is in 
a great measure founded upon their religion 
and upon caste; the penal portion of it is 
peculiarly cruel and inhuman; and there are 
many more forms of tidal by ordeal than there 
were in Europe, even in tlie dark ages. Per- 
haps no code of laws is intelligible without 
interpretation, even to the people among whom 
it is administered ; certainly the law of Eng- 
land is not ; and it would be too much to 
suppose that the law of the Hindus could be 
much better. In as far as the ancient law of 
tile country is considered, the Brahmins are, as 
has been said, the interpreters ; and therefore 
it is not to be supposed that any stranger can 
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understand it. There have been translations 
of some of the boohs, and. also compilations; 
but, as much of the law of every country is 
founded upon usage, those translations cannot 
])e supposed to give a more clear or comprehen- 
sive view of the real administration, than a 
translation of the English statute book would 
give of tlie practice of the English courts. 
But, uninformed as Europeans must necessarily 
be in the nature of those laws, it is by them 
that ])rivate property and private misunder- 
standings and disputes are still regulated in 
India. Tliough in the repeated conquests of that 
country, army has fought with army, just as in 
other ])laccs, the labouring classes have not 
been altered. The conquerors, whether Asiatic 
or Ihiropcan, could not have subsisted upon 
Uie land, and paid the same revenue to the 
state out of its ]n'oducc as was paid by the 
Hindft, and therefore they must always have 
felt it their interest to leave the people to evdti- 
vatc the lands. Those . people had another 
protection : they seldom had much tliat was 
worth ])huulering ; and their houses are of a kind 
tliat are easily rebuilt; so that though they 
wi-re scattered during the inroad, many of them 
killed, and other.s starved in the jungles where 
they took refuge, what remained of them 
when tlie storm was over, returned to tlicir old 
laiuh. and it was tlie intcre.st of whoever might 
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hold the throne, not only to allow the labourers 
to re-occupy the fields, but to order that, for 
the more easy and abundant collection of .the 
revenue, the old head man, orpotail, should have 
controul of tlie village. Indeed, so ■well ■were 
the Mahoraedan conquerors aware that the 
country would thrive best, that is, yield the 
greatest revenue, with the smaller details of 
civil regulation in the hands of the Hindus, 
that they not only permitted them to hold 
these, but even many of the more important 
civil offices immediately connected with the 
empire. They saw the power which religion, 
caste, and the laws and customs connected with, 
or growing out of these, had upon the people, 
and they contented themselves with the royal 
revenue, and the military power and pomp, 
leaving the minor details just as they found 
them. 

The whole system of Hindu government was 
founded upon the government of one village; 
and there was built upon that a succession of 
despotisms, each waxing greater and greater, 
till it ai'rived at one of the greatest of the native 
kings, or even of the Mogul Hmpive undei 
Aurungzebe himself. If an accumulation of 
small states took place, a portion of revenue 
was taken from the chiefs or rajahs of the 
smaller ones of which that was made np, 
and they were at the same time freed fioni 
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lliat part of their expense which consisted in 
tlic keeping up of a military establishment. 
And wlien, on the other hand, a large kingdom 
^vas broken up, the small rajahs got the Avhole 
of the revenue, and with that the expense of 
defending the country. By the laws of jMenu, 
llie lowest of these feudal chiefs was the lord 
of one town or village, the next the lord of 
ten, after that the lord of twenty, then the 
lord of one hundred, and, lastly, immediately 
under the king, the lord of a thousand. All 
those formed a regular succe.ssion : the King, vi. 
rf or mis, if necessary, forced out of the thou- 
sand-village viceroys, the greatest sum that he 
])ossibly could ; and, from tlie very nature of 
the case, he must have been in a condition for 
enforcing that, or enforcing nothing. There 
can be no love in such a society, because there 
is no reciprocity ; therefore the viceroy of a 
tlmusiind towns would be a king himself in 
every inst.'incc wliere the sword did not hinder 
liiiu. ^^"hcu it did, his only way of getting a 
revenue wendd be to S(]uccze out of eaci) of 
his ten lords of a hundred villanrcs, ns miicli 
more as ever he cmdd than llie king had 
Mpjeezed out of liim ; and therefore unie.ss lie 
liad force enough for coerciug all the teu at 

the same time, thev would have been kinf> 
* 

themselves, and he would not have existed. 
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Kach of the ten would have to squeeze an 
additional sum out of his five chiefs of a score 
of villages, and could not get it without the 
power of coercing them. The lord of twenty 
must have been able to do the same for each 
of his two lords of ten ; tlie lord of ten for 
each of his two lords of one; and if lie 
had not been able to do that, the lord of a 
single village would have been “ every inch a 
king.” Therefore, in order to keep the system 
at work, there must hav’e been, for the certain 
collecting of the revenue alone, not onlj six 
standing armies, each able to coerce the peo- 
ple ; but six, of whicli the first and weakest 
was able to do that, and each of the others 
increasing in power as the ultimate musnud 
was approached. Such a system could not hai'e 
been carried to any very great extent, and that 
is probably the reason why" the native king- 
doms of India, were so small and so easily 
overturned. ^Vlien there was a king, if one who 
could bring a more powerful army made his 
appeai'ance, the army of majesty was scattered 
rea;, and the stranger was in his place. It 
was just the same with the whole succession, 
down to the lord of one village, — the only one 
that could immediately find a second army, 
of any number, however small, after his first 
had been routed, and his treasury emptied. 
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This was a very convenient state of society for 
enabling the Brahmin to play at kings and 
lords for his own advantage. It was not the 
interest of the petty chief of a single village 
to set np for an independent sovereign : and 
tlierefore he, and the people who were imme- 
diately under him, passed quietly from the 
sway of one sovereign to that of another. 

But the king, whatever might he the num- 
ber of his gradations over the lord of one 
village, had the general administration of jus- 
tice, or at least of law, under his carej as well 
as the militaiy management. There was a sort 
of court in the village, as well as a police; and in 
disputes about the boundaries of land and other 
local matters, there was an inquest of the in- 
habitants, something resembling a jury ; but 
there was always an appeal to the Durbar, or 
court of complaint, though the mode of that 
i'lpponl -vvas liable to many objections, and it 
dcjjonded more upon the personal character of 
the judge than upon any thing else, if the 
aggrieved party met with any redress. That 
form vas kept up by the Mahomedan Empe- 
rors, and even Aurungzebe himself, in the 
zcnitli of liis pride, devoted a portion of every 
day to liearing the complaints of the people; as 
veil as to reading the decisions of the judges. 

As the MindCi village is really the only per- 
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omiU’nt part of (lie native government, the rest 
hoing maintained only liy force of arms, and 
(hus liable to change; and as the villages have 
in Ttiany instances belonged, from time imme- 
morial, to the ancestors of the people bj^ whom 
they arc at present inhabited ; an outline of the 
system on which they are formed, is absolutely 
ncecssary. There is no definite extent allotted 
for a village, either in quantity of land or 
number of iniiabitants. These depend upon 
circumstances which were jwobably at first 
purely accidental ; but they have a sort of mu- 
nicipal government, which is very uniform in 
them ail, and makes the villagers a little per- 
me.nent nation, wliilc empires around them are 
in a state of change. The original principle 
tlial regulated the size of the villages may 
have been the accumulation into one place of 
as many persons as could assist one another 
I)y the division of labour, so that none might 
be idle or have too much to do, and that all 
might have their simple wants supplied witliout 
going to a distance. 

The number of official men in these villages 
is very considerable, and the offices, we believe, 
generally hereditary. The first, or lord of one 
village, is a potajl. He is the greatest official 
man that the villagers knoAv, or, at least, give 
themselves any trouble about ; and if they have 
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any attachment to a ruler, of course it is to him. 
'I’he offices arc numerous, and some of them 
rather contradictory, according to our notions ; 
hut the permanence of the villages shews that 
he suits the genius of the people. He superin- 
tends the affairs of the village, administers the 
police, settles disputes, with the assistance, when 
neccssai-y, of the punchaymt, or inquest, already 
alluded to, and he also is the collector of the 
revenue. He is, therefore, a sort of sovereign 
of the village ; and as he is a sovereign in daily 
contact with the people, he is better acquainted 
with them and their circumstances than any 
other ofliicer could be. Those who have had 
the best opportunities of observing, also say 
that the potail has a good deal of influence in 
his village, and generally deserves it. The 
second odicer is the r.xmmm, who is properly 
the clerk or registrar of the village. He ob- 
serves the progress and success of the general 
industry and aflairs of the village, and keeps a 
register of it, that may be ])roduced in case of 
dis])ute. The inlUvr is the third officer ; he is 
llu* chief police and guardsman ; is charged 
with the detection of oflbnces, and the safe con- 
duct of all persons lo and from the village. The 
totlc is the last of what m.ay be accounted the 
governing oflicer.s. He is a sort of beadle 
within the village, and his nroper duty is to 
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watch the produce, to assist in ascertaining the 
quantity, and take care that there is no embez- 
zlement, but that each has a due sliare. Tin's 
is necessary, because those officers wlio are em- 
ployed for the good of the village generally 
have their reward out of the general produce, ' 
The other public characters in tlie village 
are — the surveyor, or boiindary-man, wlio see.'; 
that the marches are preserved, and gives evi- 
dence respecting them in cases of dispute ; the 
wafer-msj}ecto7', who looks after the condition 
of the tanks, wells, water-courses, and other 
means by which the lands are irrigated, and sees 
that each ryot, or cultivator, has his due pro- 
portion : the braimm, who officiates as the vil- 
lage priest ; the school-inastcr, who teaches the 
children to write and read in sand, and from 
whom the practice was introduced into the 
mechanical schools of this country; the astro- 
loger, who is always a brahmin, and who lets 
the people know when the stars and seasons arc 
in proper humour for favouring the labour,-; 
and entei-prises of the village ; the hlnclismiih 
and carpenter, who make the implements and 
erect the buildings necessary for carrying on 
the labour and lodging the people ; the potter, 
the cow-keeper, and the wosficrvunt. These 
are the chief tradesmen that arc e.sscntinl in 
every village ; but comfort and health require 
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aharher and doctor; and the gaiety of the 
people require apoe^j a. musician, and a dancing 
girl. 

Thus each village has an establishment within 
itself, which answers all the purposes that are 
requisite among a people who have no ambition, 
and know little change ; and were it not for the 
superstition to which they are exposed in the 
article of religion, and the exertions of the 
government, one would imagine that there 
should be many of the elements of rural happi- 
ness, as well as rural simplicity, in such a vil- 
lage — where all the people, those who cultivate 
the ground, and those who in any other way 
may serve the community, have a common in- 
terest in all that is produced. In this simple 
mode of life there may be some advantages 
derived from each man following one occupa- 
tion ; tliey may acquire a little more dexterity 
than if tliey had to shift from one employment 
to another ; but the system precludes any thing 
like progressive improvement or mental energy 
and resources ; and thus the benefit, if any, has 
in general been to the government, or to the 
deputy that collected the revenue. 

The construction of a village, of which the 
outline has been given, prevails in the gi-eatest 
juirity in those districts where invasion has 
come the least ; and simple as these little asso- 
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ciations may appear, they have been the' chief 
sources of all that wealth of India, the accounts 
of ■which have been so much exaggerated, and 
for the possession of -which the desires of men 
have been so much inflamed in other parts of 
the-»vorld. 

According to the laws of IMenu, and, so far 
as Ave are noAv able to judge, according, also, to 
the ancient practice^of the Hindus, the Avhole 
jiroperty of the land was A’ested in the sovereign, 
Avho, by the same laws, Avas alloAved a portion 
of the pi’oduce, greater or less, according to 
circumstances ; and also a tax upon all manu- 
factured articles and merchandise ; the rent and 
the tax alAA'a3>’s being a smaller portion of the 
Avhole value, the more labour that the produc- 
tion required. Thus the lax upon garden ])ro- 
duce Avas less in proportion than tliat upon field 
produce; and the tax upon the produce of land 
that required artificial Avatering, less tlian ujAon 
that of lands Avhich Avere naturalJA’’ flooded by 
tlie rivers. There aa'ca'c also, in every village, 
lands that Avere free, or nearly free;^ such as 
those that AA’ere allotted for the pagodh or reli- 
gious establishment, and for the maintenance of 
the village officer’s, as above enumerated. 

But lands are nothing, especially in a counlrj 
like India, Avlrere, Avlien neglected, tliey are soon 
changed into jungle or desert, unless they are 
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cultivated ; and, therefore, to suppose a pro- 
pi'ietary right in the king, the same as that 
wliich an English landowner has in his estate, 
would be to suppose that which could not pos- 
sibly be. The right of the king in the lands 
could be no more a right of private property 
than his right in the merchandize. The king’s 
right is a right of revenue, for his own support 
and that of the state ; and that riglit would he 
a nonentity, if somebody who had not a pro- 
])rietary right in the production of the goods 
in the one case, and in the land, so as to crop it 
in the other. IVhen the East India Company 
first began to deal in Indian revenue, they knew 
hut little about the laws and customs of India, 
and they went to work with English notions ; 
so that, while they pi'oduccd a vast deal of con- 
fusion and misery among the natives, they 
darkened the suhiect of the tenures of land. 
Had they been at the trouble to ascertain who 
had been longest resident, they would have 
found th.at the ryots, or cultivators, in all cases 
where they had not been killed out in the dis- 
turbances, or had died out in the course of 
nature, liad been longest there — had been in 
pos‘-ospinn before there ever was a nabob or a ze- 
mindar in Bengal, and that they had never been 
turned out as long as they paid tlie juniniCy or 
assessment tc' the slate. 'I'his proprictorshi]) 
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arose out of the very law that gave tlie king a 
discretionary power of fixing the amount of re- 
venue. If they paid what he demanded, and 
obeyed tlie Ian', tlieir removal would have been 
not unjust merely, but absolute madness— it 
would have been the sovereign destroying his 
onhi power and wealth, without any object, 
e\’en in the gratification of the lowest passion ; 
and though one mad king may have done that, 
it could never have been general. 

The king and the ryot were, therefore, the 
joint proprietors of the land in India ; but each 
for a different purpose, just as tlie king and the 
landowner are joint proprietors of the land in 
England ; the most remarkable difference being, 
that the ryot is, b}' the laAV of his caste, the 
cultivator as well as the private proprietor ; and 
thus fai' India had the advantage of England. 

The king was the public proprietor for reve- 
nue; and the ryot was the private one for finding 
that revenue, as well as his own subsistence ; 
and the produce to the one w'as limited by what 
the other could spare, and that to the other by 
the productiveness of the soil and his own suc- 
cess and skill in the cultivation of it. It is 
just the same in eveiy state where there is a 
compact for revenue, or a revenue at all ^in 
England^ for example ; and the only difference 
is in the law — the law of Iiidia allowing the 
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assessment to be made by the king, 'svitb advice 
of the lord spiritual, or brahmin,, only — that of 
England req^uiring the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, with the commons in parliament as- 
sembled. 

It has been supposed that when the emperor, 
or nabob, or rajah, or Avhatever else he might 
be called, granted a zemindaree, or jaghire, or 
whatever else it might be called, he granted a 
private property ; but such could not be the 
fact, — ^lie having no such property to grant. 
By the law there are no cronm lands in India ; 
and there is no need for them, because a re- 
venue for the king is provided out of the -whole 
lands, as well as out of the manufactures and 
merchandize. When, therefore, an eastern ruler 
granted a zemindaree, or a jaghire, he did the 
very same thing in principle that a western 
ruler docs when he grants a pension ; only he 
gave it with the trouble of collecting, instead of 
giving it out of the revenue after it is collected. 
The King of England iniglit, instead of giving 
so many thousand pounds a year, give the man 
whom lie delighted to enrich the taxes of the 
Tvortlunnherland estates, or of tlie brewery of 
Barclay, Perkins, and Company ; hut he could 
neidjcr give the estates nor the brewery as a 
]niYate ]n-o]H'rly ; and it is the very same in 
principle wit)} the rulens in tlie cast. If the 
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prictory rights of the zemindars in Bengal, 
winch reduces that proceeding merely to the 
])erpetuating of a Avrong done by others, 
and not doing it directly themselves. The 
zemindars are a production of the decline, or, 
ratlier, the corruption, of the Mogul Empire. 
Tlicy are barely mentioned in the time of 
Acbar. The offices were given to favourites, 
who, as the empire became Avealc, folloAved the 
example of the nabobs in setting up for them- 
selves, and joining the private rights of the 
ryots to tliose riglits of collecting the revenue 
Avhich had been conferred on them by the 
emperors. Partly to save trouble, and partly 
because it Avas more in accordance Avith the 
])racticc in Europe, and partly because they 
thought that the rent Avould be more abundant if 
obtained through them, the Company regarded 
the zemindars as proprietors of the soil. That 
Avas one of the chief causes of the misery and 
crime so abundant in Bengal in the earh^ 
days of the Company’s territorial power, and 
Avhich have not been Avholly got the better of 
yet . Declaring that the zemindars Avere the pro- 
]irictors of the soil of India, or even giA'ing 
them a proprietory right in it, any further than 
the stipulated duannee, or tax, for the amount 
of Avhicli there had always been some sort of 
chock under the native .system, Avas not very 



Hnn!u t'iHtf)!;!*! have Ijrtn )t$s 
th>- j*. ilk" tlKh-ilnition of the crop, a? 

in hr ])t. Duclinnan. The 

t'- thrk'lu*! ('lit ill till? /icid, after which 
tik' rmiwnitcs .uroiind for the form- 

!!nr of n fic.".|>, In- pla-.tcnn^ ti over row- 
Is tilt'll colUclcd, niul /^cnc- 
iniiv t'ontidns iduiut one hundred nnd ten 
tht<t>r Innlith ■the .sver, uliieli is mentioned 
ill tlse di\i-inn. is nhmit oiie-third of n "‘Shon, 
nnd the di^trilmtioji i.s made tiius: — Fir>t for the 
Hndiudn- of the p.ioodn. or the ofliciating 
p! it fite reefs, nnd for the mendicant 
IJr.'.hmins .-m (-(iiml (jiiantity : fccondly, for the 
vill.iee lirahmin, and astrologer, one seer each, 
'riuts, for the immediate jmrposcs of religion. 
th> re lire four gallons, or lialf a bushel, set apart 
out of one hundred and ten husliels, wliich is 
oiih' (tiie-iv/ent v-sccoud jinrt of the titlie paid 
for the chureli in Kuglaud. Tiiirdly, tlio barber, 
the pot-maker, the carpenter and hl.acksmitli,antl 
the ^(ashenuau, get two seers each, wliich makes 


ciiiht Sfvrs' for the tradesmen of the village. 
Fourthlv, the pntaii gets eight seers; the police 
oflieers seven, and the curnum ten — which 
make twenty-four for the village magistracy, 
''i'hese deductions are the same for every heap, 
whatever may he it.s magnitude, if it exceed 
five-and-t wenty bushels; but .as one hundred 
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and ten may be accounted the average, the 
wliole of the regular exactions do not amount 
to two per cent. — being If bushels out of one 
Jmndred and ten. 

The heap is then measured by the candaca 
of about Siij bushels, and the imposts accord- 
ing to tlie quantity deducted. These are two 
and a half seers per candaca each to the 
potail and curnum, and half a seer to the 
watchman, with the consecrated bottom, to 
the inspector of the water-courses. This 
makes uji the whole of the village allowance 
for religion, for tradesmen, and for govern- 
ment : for all, in short, that is absolutely 
essential for the village, as a village, and the 
total does not much exceed five per cent., that 
is, out of the one hundred and ten bushels, 
there still remains about one hundred and five 
bushels to the ryot. 

After this, however, there come more severe 
exactions, which show that they have been 
imposed by an authority external of the vil- 
lage. The collector of the revenue gets ten 
])cr cent., which reduces the heap to about 
ninetv-fouv bushels : and the revenue itself is 

V 

half the remainder, which leaves the ryot 
about forty-seven out of one hundred and ten, 
or rather more than fort3'-two per cent, out of 
the gross produce, which is certainly more 

von. n. o 
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ehan comes to the Englisli farmer, after all 
Ills jitiblic and local imposts and rents are 
{Icdttcted, In point of fact, however, the 
anionnt levied in all places where Mahoine- 
dan governments liavc been established, are 
imieli greater than what has been stated, and 
proI)abIy loss than one sixth remains to the 
cultivator. That which is left is generally a 
bare innintonance ; and Avlicn it is borne in 
mind, that, in the provinces of Bengal and 
Bfihar, tlie total expense of liWng to tlie whole 
population, English, nabobs, and all, included, 
is, f(»r food, clothing, and every thing, only 
about two pounds sterling each per annum, 
the })ittancc on which the poorer classes are 
sttjiported must be small indeed. One pound 
four sfiU/hifjs may be taken as the average of 
the whole annual maintenance of each indivi- 
dual in an artificer’s or labourer’s family, con- 
sisting of four persons ; and therefore the 
nvcrajic wanes of the labourer himself cannot 
1)0 much more than one penny a day, if it be 
as much. 

Of the very higlicst class of the Hindoos, 
tlie average annual consumption is rated at 
seventy-five rupees, or about seven pounds ten 
shillings per annum; reckoning nine •women 
and children : while the consumption even by 
British common soldiers in India, is estimated 
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at about nine pounds sixteen shillings. Bengal 
and Bahar, are the richest parts of the coun- 
try : and they contain a population of about 
fifteen millions of natives— consuming in food 
and clothes, about thirty millions in the year. 

Tliis is not the place to discuss how much 
they can afford to expend in clothing or uten- 
sils of any sort ; but those who are so loud 
and ardent in setting forth the vast advantages 
which would result to this country, from an 
extended free trade with India, would do Avell 
to consider, liow much of the manufactured 
produce of a country, where an artificer gets 
four shillings a day, and a house servant-girl ten 
pounds a year, besides maintenance, can be 
bo\ight by a nation who have not for food and all, 
more than two pounds a year each. It would be 
but a sorry ]irospect for the manufacturers of 
Kngland, if (even whisky apart, which is the law 
in HindCistan,) they were to open a trade with 
a nation composed of fifteen millions of Irish 
labourers : and yet, as they are paid in Eng- 
land, those pel-sons are nabobs in wealth, at 
least in outgoings, as compared with even the 
upper class of the Hindus. 

And yet tliis is the proper view to take of a 
trade in ooimnoditics with India. Tlie cus- 
toms of the people are .such, that they do not 
desire the commodities of England, or, rather, 

o 2 
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tJjev niv agnornnt of those commodities; and 
it h v.cll for thcan that they have not the de- 
sire, for, as^-urcdly, they Jiave no means avhat- 
(Hor of gratifying it. As for a mart for English 
iiivtThnndizc among the nativc.s of India, in 
their present .«.tate, in any state in avliich we 
arc informed of anything about them, or in 
atiy state into which there is at pi'csent any 
national hojae of seeing them brought, — ^^vhy, 
it Jiiight as well lac .sought at Monte Video 
again, in the north-west passage, or in the 
moon. 'I'hc revenue in England is, including 
the ex}>ensc of collection, and futile prosecu- 
tious for dencicnctcs, after the rate of about 
thrw; jjoiinds per anjmm upon every man, 
v.‘omnn, and child in the country ; which is, 
in itself, fifty per cent, more than the total 
maintenance of (he native population of India ; 
and to say that consumers could purchase 
goods tiiat were produced under the pressure of 
snore taxation than the whole living of the con- 
.siusiei's, and after having been carried for nearly 
twenty thousand miles, would be saying a 
very ibolish tlsing. The purchase they could 
not possibly make, and to tantalize them 
would be cruel. In the present state of things, 
tlicrefore, the idea of an e.xtensive export 
trade to India, even at a considerable loss, 
is a palpable absurdity, and never can 
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enter into the head of any person, tliat tinder- 
stands any thing about India. A rich man 
may want a bit of broadclotli, or, it may be, 
when lie associates tvith, or ratlicr lives near 
Europeans, lie may want a crystal lamp, 
and, once in ten years or so, there may be a 
covering wanted for the car of .Tuggernauth ; 
but were it not that they have (o carry out 
militaiy stores and equipments, and necessaries 
for Europeans, the outward-bound ships of 
the Company would be more frequently empty 
than fuU. Out of this there naturally arises 
more argument, but all tending to the same 
puqiose : tlie Company have, from their politi- 
cal influence, certainly had more facilities for 
carrying on an extensive trade, than those who 
did not possess such an influence could have ; 
and yet the whole amount of Britisli produce 
and manufactures exported by them, in the 
year ending 22d April 1829, was, according to 
the offlcial return, only one million ninety- 
eight thousand eight hundred and ten pounds, 
of which four hundred and sixty-two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-nine pounds consisted 
of military stores, which leaves only six hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand four hundred and 
forty-one pounds in saleable commodities. 
There are about seven thousand British in the 
.country, who are not in the army ; and of those 
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in the army, we may safely set down two 
thousand as purchasers of British articles 
to the amount of eighty pounds each a year : so 
that, upon a very moderate computation, the 
demand for British articles, by the British 
alone in India, would amount to five hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds, leaving only seven- 
ty-six thousand ' four hundred and forty-one 
pounds for the whole quantity sold to the na- 
tives. The profit upon that, allowing ten per 
cent., and it does not perhaps amount to five, 
or as a trade with the natives to one, and the 
whole of the Company’s profits upon their ex- 
ports, cannot by possibility amount . to more 
than seven thousand six hundred and forty-four 
pounds a year. But the estimate of consump- 
tion by the British is taken too low, taking nine 
thousand as the number that purchase British 
commodities — and it must be borne in mind, that, 
as a great part of the army consists of officers, 
the British demand must take up the greater 
part of all the European and American im- 
ports ; and the value of India, as an outlet for 
the manufactures of England, dwindles into 
absolutely nothing, and is really not worth 
petitioning or even speaking about. Of the 
manufactures of Europe, there never can be 
much more consumed in India, than there are 
Europeans there to purchase them ; because 
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tile people of the country really have no funds 
to give in return for them ; and the Europeans 
have no funds but vhat they must either get 
from Europe, or levy upon the country, in the 
only vay that disposable funds have ever been 
obtained in India — having the power of making 
the natives give up without a price, and, as 
revenue or rent, a certain portion of the pro- 
duce of their land and labour. 

It may be supposed and said,' that if the 
Engbsh Avere not in the country, to levy the 
twenty-three millions of revenue, which they at 
present levy, the whole, or the greater part, 
or at least some part of it, would be disposable, 
and applied to the purchase of European goods. 
But on that subject, great doubts may very 
rationally be entertained — first, as to whether 
any part of it would be disposable; and, second- 
ly, as to w'hether, if disposable, it Avould be 
applied to that purpose. 

Eirst, the three and twenty millions is that 
which would support the Avhole government, 
fiscal and judicial establishments and Avars of 
about one hundred and tAventy-five millions of 
people, or about three shdHngs and eight pence 
farthing- for each individual. The cost of the 
Russian government, the cheapest in Europe, 
is four shillings and nine pence farthing for 
each individual of the population ; and though 
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the average support of the people of India, be 

probably less even than it is in- Russia, it is 

difficult to • see how the governing of them 

could be cheaper. There is some love of 

country in all the Russians, and a very 

great deal in many of them ; so much indeed 

that there are fe-vv countries that stand ‘ 

danger of revolt. With the exceptic 

of the hordes in Asia, which butli ' 

the general ‘ state of the Russian 

Russians are an orderly people, 

rude and illiterate, are not prone. 

datory bands for the purposes of 

robbery. The Hindus, on tlie 

have always evinced tendencies 

and we have seen already that +> 

very structure of Hindu so'^i ■ ^ 

render that a natural and almos 

of things. It may further be 

alluded to is not the whole 

for the dependent cliiefs have 

and a good deal of the exp 

about them, and the chiefs 

superseded by the Company, 

venues of large tracts of 1*’ > 

them. And even if the power 

pany were withdrawn, so that th 

of India might be divided, each 

princes would still have to 
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dijxiiiiy <if )ns cnurU in atWiiion to tlio oKpcnso 
of tin* coviTiunont ; and in addition tiH). to the 
arnianunit tlint he wndd ronstnntlv have to 
ktvp tip, in order to rejiel imstile invasion, 
as well a.s put down insurrection. Although, 
then'fore, it may he posslhle that India might 
according to the notions of the natives (though 
as ajipears fmm the whole tenor tif their cha- 
racter, they care very little about govc-rnments). 
be better govented by native princes than bv tin* 
British, — yet without sdnu? sneb jiredoininating 
power as that of the British, there is evi>ry rea.son 
to suppwe that future Ilyder.s and 'J’ippoos, 
would rise up as adventurers ; and we have the 
cxporienct'bf past times, both remote and recent, 
to Item* u.s out in -saying, tliat these would not 
only consume the revenue, hut also, to a cor- 
t,ain extent, the ])eoj)le. 

Secondlv, admitting, whicli is rather con- 
trary to the probability of the case, that, in the 
event of the withdrawal of the JJriti.sli from 
India, and the reverting of the government to 
native powers, Hindu or not Hindu, according 
to circnmstancc.s, there should ho a .surplus of 
the twenty-tlirce millions which the Britisli spend 
(and, wars included, r.ather more tliau spend) 
in the government of the country ; would that 
be more readily ajrplicd to the purchase of 
liuropean manufacture.s than to any other 
purpose? The evident impossibility of there 

0 3 
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being such a sum to apply, renders it quite un- 
necessary to argue this point at any great 
length. The Hindhs have, from time imme- 
morial, been visited by the people of other coun- 
tries ; and they have never adopted any of their 
customs, or used many of their manufactured 
articles. When the trade was confined to the 
eastern nations, — the Assyrians, the Arabians, 
the Phoenicians and the Abyssinians, the pro- 
bability is that there was a greater exchange of 
commodities than at some later periods, because 
the habits of the visited and the visitors were 
more alike. But withregard to JEuropean articles, 
there has been no increase of consumption since 
the commencement of the trade, and no addi- 
tional export farther than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the additional number of 
Europeans in the country. Now if they have 
not got a taste for European articles during the 
time when Europeans have been more than 
usually numerous in the country, and have held 
the chief places of power, trust, and honour, it is 
not at all probable that they would more readily 
acquire such a taste were the Europeans to 
withdraw, and Hindus or Mahomedans again 
to hold the important offices. Thus it may be 
assumed as an established truth, that there can 
be no extensive market for the manufactures of 
this country in India, until the people acquire 
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"botli an ability and a ndsli to purchase them, 
for neither of which there is at present any 
ground of hope ; and therefore, in any argu- 
ment that may he raised about trade with 
India, as being useful to this country, whether 
that trade may he open or close, by individuals 
as they please, or by a Company as it is able, 
the profit of the export trade to the country, 
may he put aside, as not forming any part of 
the matter to he discussed. 

But India might he colonized h)’^ Europeans ? 
That is a question in the fact, and more than a 
question in the necessity that there is for it. 
The Portuguese planted a colony at Goa ; hut 
their character, instead of having tended to 
raise that of the Hindus, has sunk down below 
the level of the native standard ; the few that 
remain of them are in the extreme of Avretched- 
ness, and their abode is more like a desert than 
a city. Now these same Portuguese settled in 
Goa under circumstances more favourable than 
any European colonists could now settle in 
India. It Avas then, and with them, consistent 
both Avith the fashion and the faith, that those 
Avho Avere not Clu’istians might be plundered, 
not as a matter of sufferance merely, but as a 
matter of merit. Prom this doctrine they 
failed not to raise use ; and the Avealth of Goa 
Avas the Avages of rapine. The settlers never 
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could have, by their own merits or exertions, 
won what they even had; and therefore tlie 
moment that they were throivn upon those ex- 
ertions, they began to wax poor, and are fading 
away like a plant which Jias been unskilfully 
set in a soil not adapted for it. 

. But there is no need for quoting the example ; 
the reason of the case is quite enough. If 
colonists were sent to India, they must he some 
such 'colonists as those whom the Company has 
already there. They must live upon remit- 
tances, or tliey must live upon rent. To these 
there is no other alternative, unless you sup- 
pose that they are to live upon plunder. There 
is no part of Europe from which you could 
obtain working people, that would be contented 
with sixpence or a shilling in the week, or who 
could exist at the same cost as even the ave- 
rage of the higher ranks of the Hindus. Even 
if you could find them, you would either have 
to send employers along with them, or leave 
them unemployed ; for assuredly they would 
meet with no employment from the natives. 
They would have no caste, and people of caste 
would not employ them, so that the jungles 
would be their habitations, and the outlaws 
their associates. Nay, even though there were 
nothing of that kind, and the emplojnnent of 
he wealthiest Hindhs -were open to them, they 
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could not comjH'to with the jialivcs ^vi^h any 
chance of sncct^'i. 'I’he dexterity of tlu* Hindu 
i.< in his hands ; and were the I'/Unijjcan tle- 
j)rived of the l«>ols and machines which science 
has furnishcxl him with, he wonhl he no match 
for tile other. 

Hut there would he no use in sending people 
to India as einigrant-;. 'I’liere are plenty of 
ptxiple there alre.-uly, — of people far hetlcr 
adapted to the climate than any that coidd he 
sent, and people who not only can live, hut 
.actually do live upon the small allowance that 
has hcen mentioned. Easily too as they tire 
supported in point of expense, the country i.s 

not overflowing with wc.alth. Every way 

• • 

therefore that the .subject can he viewed, there 
is no w.ay in which it appears at all possible to 
create a demand for European g6ods, much 
greater than that which exists at pre.sent, anil 
we have seen that where the demand occasioned 
by Europeans is taken out of the way, tlie 
native demand that remains is hardly M'orth 
mentioning. One very .small ship anmnilly, 
would probably carry the greater part of it. 

But there has been commerce with India, 
from the earliest periods, and it has been 
sought for by the most difficult routes So 
it has, but not for the purpose ef carrying the 
goods of the west to India — the object has been 
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to resort thither for the purpose of purchasing 
goods, and they have generally been purchased 
■with money. The trade has generally also 
• been in the hands of one or t'wo of the "svestern 
nations ; and, for a long time, one of the 
articles most eagerly sought after, ■vras the 
piece goods, or manufactured cottons of India. 
From the superiority of the cotton wool of Ame- 
rican growth, and the introduction of machinery 
in the manufacture, together •with the finer pat- 
terns and more beautiful and durable colours, 
that can now be produced in Europe, that part 
of the trade is of very little value. Saltpetre, 
drugs, and dye stuffs, aremow the chief articles 
, of Indian produce that find a general market 
in Europe, and of these some are exceeded, 
and many are rivalled, by the productions of 
tropical America. The indigo of Guatimala 
is almost equal to that of the east, and there 
is no dye there equal to the cochineal of the 
Caraccas. 

It is possible that, in consequence of the 
comparatively cheap subsistence of human 
beings, the produce of India may, in many 
articles, be had cheaper in that country, than 
the produce of some other places ; but then 
that is compensated, in so far, by the length 
of the voyage, which, if (as would be very much 
the case were there no Europeans in the coun- 
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try) the outward trips should go for notliing 
in the way of profit, would really he more 
than the trade would bear. The chief demand 
in India, when tlie trade was confined to the 
natives, was for the precious metals, and these, 
with gems — which it would be rather ridicu- 
lous to carry to India except perhaps from 
Brazil, and that is at best doubtful — were the 
cMef treasure tliat the •wealthy Indians accu- 
mulated. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that if the trade were to revert back to the 
Hindus again, it would be different, for their 
habits have clianged very little. 

If we had only the evidence of the Compa- 
ny’s trade, that would not be conclusive, for, 
•tvith all their advantages, the Company are not 
the very best sort of machine for carrying on 
an active and profitable trade. It is much too 
cumbrous and costly in its motions; and though, 
from the monopoly that- it has in the Chinese 
branch, it may make a "'little profit by that, 
it is not in the nature of things that it can 
make a profit upon the whole. The Americans 
are as fond of driving a lucrative trade as any 
people, and they are abundantly enterprising; 
but their trade mth the whole of the eastern seas 
is not increasing. In the ten years preceding 
1828, the American trade to those seas has, with 
some fluctuations, been falling off every vear; and 
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ill the Inst of these years it was less than one 
half of Avlint it was in the first; and yet, in 
the article of furs, the Americans have some 
nrlvantages in the port of Canton, 

Tlicse remarlvs may seem out of place ; but 
they arise so iinturall}' out of the consideration 
of tJie structure of Hindu society, that it is 
hoped a saving of space will he clfected by 
jilncing them here, rather than in a separate 
chapter, where they rvould have been disjoined 
from that, out of ivliich they rise, as matter of 
necessary and unavoidable inference. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


NATIVE POPULATION — APPEARANCE — ACCOM- 
-MODATTONS— :manneus A:MUSEMENT35 &C. 



SWINGING. 


Though there are differences in the personal 
appearance of the Hindus, in some cases aris- 
ing from the districts of which they are natives, 
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most plain and frugal description. As tlie 
people sit on the ground, and place their vic- 
tuals there also, chairs or tables are not Avanted. 
The very humblest people content themselves 
with the bare earth; those who are a little 
higher, strew the floor with straw or dried 
leaves ; higher still, they have carpets, or, near 
the Britisli settlements, occasionally a piece of 
broadcloth, over which a covering of white 
cotton is often spread. The bed consists of a 
mat extended on a little frame. TJie house- 
hold utensils are a few basins and flat dishes, of 
copper or brass, a brass drinking vessel with a 
spout, a lamp, a few earthen jars, a mortar for 
pounding rice, and a pot, generally an earthen 
pot, for boiling it. The Hindu sits down to his 
frugal meal upon the bare ground, and if he 
has any vessel in addition to the simple leaf 
that contains his rice, it is merely an earthen 
plate. 

The living of the Hindfis is as simple as 
their habitations and domestic utensils. With 
the exception of fish, which is eaten by some 
of the Brahmins, the high and pure castes eat 
no animal food ; but they find a sort of sub- 
stitute for that in the vegetable oils, and in 
ghee, or clarified butter, which last, though it 
be a production of the sacred cow, is allowed 
to be eaten ; and as the cows in the dry dis- 
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tricts yield very little, it forms a considerable 
article of inland trade from those districts 
where the pasture is more nutritive. In the 
south of India, the low castes very generally 
eat fowls, and the out-castes eat carrion and 
even beef. 

The kind of grain that forms the staple 
article of Hindu food varies with the climate, 
just as is the case in Europe. In the moun- 
tainous part of the south, the principal grain 
is raggy — the thick-spiked dog’s-tail-grass (c?/- 
nosurus corocamts ) ; in the Deccan and the 
southern jjart of Hindustan Proper it is rice 
or barley, or some of the vetches or pulses, 
according to the nature of the country ; and 
in the north there is some wheat. The rice is 
however seldom the chief article of food in the 
inland districts. It does not grow very abun- 
dantly there, and it is the principal grain sold 
for the maintenance of the HindQ population 
of the towns, as the wheat is for the Europeans. 
In the populous parts of tlie country, there are 
sometimes mills, where the grain is prepared 
for being made into cakes ; and where this is 
not the case, it is ground between stones by 
the hand, or beaten in a mortar. Where In- 
dian corn is used, it is generally roasted. The 
cakes are sometimes made with water alone, 
and then they soon become as hard as a brick, 
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and so heavy that they sink in water ; but in 
the better preparation, milk and salt are added. 
Ihe quantity of salt, and also of spices, which 
tile HindOs use in the preparation of their food, 
is considerable ; and becomes necessary on ac- 
count of the insipidity of the grain which they 
are obliged to use, while at the same time it 
prevents tlie tendency which the vegetable 
oils have to become rancid, and to injure the 
stomach. The food of the wealthier Hindus is, 
if possible, more simple than that of the lower 
castes; and their drink is invariably water, 
which is cooled in porous jars, in the same 
manner as in Egypt. Those of low and im- 
pure . caste are fond of intoxicating liquors — 
the toddy of the palm, and the bang made from 
hemp. The Hindus are very particular about 
the cleanness of , their vessels, whether of metal 
or of earth, and as the latter are broken after 
they have been applied to certain uses, the 
potter of a village has constant employment. 

It must not be supposed, however, that his 
occupation is always similar to that of an Eu- 
ropean potter. The earthen vessels are chiehy 
for Cooking or cooling the victuals, — the plate 
of the HindG, being, in many instances, a leaf, 
or tw'o or three leaves sewed together, the 
doing of wliich is part of the occupation of the 
potter. 
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Wliere tlie people live upon ivages, as in tlic 
case of tlie labourers and artificers about towns, 
the living, though a little more expensive than 
in the interior, is still very low. This is par- 
ticularl)^ the case near the British settlements, 
where employment is more regular, and wages 
higher. At Madras, the average ‘ hire of a 
laboui-er is about four shillings a week, and tlie 
cost of maintaining himself, his wife, and five 
young children, about five shillings and six- 
pence a week. The clothing of the whole 
amounts to about sixpence a week, so that the 
support of a labourer’s family is six shillings, 
or two shillings above what he can earn. But 
the wife can earn half as much as her husband, 
so that the two between them can sujiport 
themselves and five children. Even at the 
most burdensome time of the family, however, 
that is, when the youngest of the five children 
is a mere infant, some of the older ones are 
able to do a little, — to earn among them half 
as much as their mother, that is, one shilling a 
week ; so that out of the eighteen pounds four 
shillings which the family earn in the year, 
there is a saving of one seventh, or of one pound 
twelve shillings, which is not only much more 
in proportion, but much more in actual amount 
than the labourers of England have over and 
above their daily necessities. It must not be 
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said that the English labourer has his luxuries, 
and that the Hindii has none, for the betel and 
tobacco, the only luxuries which a HindQ of 
caste can by his religion enjoy, are included in 
the above estimate. Tliis will fartlier corro- 
borate what was said in the last chapter, that 
working people from England could not pos- 
sibly support themselves for the same sum as 
the natives. It is to be borne in mind too, that 
this seven shillings in the week procures the 
constant service of one man, one woman, and 
two boys : and he who can have this service 
from people who do not give him the trouble 
of eating in his house, and wlio, so far from 
embezzling bis provisions, will not touch a 
bit of them, would never employ a single Euro- 
pean. This estimate is for the lowest class of 
domestic servants — as for palanquin bearers ; 
but the rest are moderate in proportion, and 
as the expense of living, in as far as mere 
eating is concerned, docs not rise with the rank 
of the party, the savings to persons v’ho are in 
the higher classes are proportionally greater. 

In order that the difference of living may 
be more clearly understood, we may mention 
the expenses of an inteiqweter’s family, which 
is about the middle rank in society, as the 
man keeps a hackery, ■ or countiy carriage, 
with two bullocks to draw it, and has a family 
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in all of twenty. The total household expenses 
in such a case would average about one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds a year, including luxu- 
ries and daily charity. The clothing of the 
whole, with the expense at festivals, and other 
matters necessary to keep up the dignity of 
the parties, would come to about thirty-two 
pounds, and the expense of the carriage woxdd, 
with keep of the two bullocks, hostlers, stabling, 
and driver’s wages, amount to about forty- 
eight pounds, — that is, the whole would come 
to two hundred and ten pounds a year. Tliat 
is the sum required at the capital of the 
Madras presidency, to maintain an establish- 
ment which certainly could not be equalled in 
London for ten times the sum. But the ex- 
pense of keeping Englishmen in India is much 
greater than this, even in those situations 
where they do not require to keep establish- 
ments,' — at least in ranks of which the occu- 
pants are not supposed to keep very splendid 
establishments, or indeed any establishments at 
all, in England. The pay of an ensign of the 
native infantry in India is two hundred and 
seventy-three pounds fifteen shillings, or sixty- 
three pounds fifteen shillings moi'e than that 
of a native who keeps a carriage, and that too 
when the ensign is in garrison, and of course 
not put to any extra expense. This is a fui-- 
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Ihcr confirmation that it is not in tlie living 
generally, but in the Hindfi mode of life that 
t)je great cheapness consists; and that, Avhile 
the manners of the Hindus remain as they. are 
at present, and Jiavc been since anything was 
known of them, there are no means by which 
jLurojjcnns can come into competition with them 
ill any exercise of industry; and that, if any 
foreigners arc to reside in the country, there 
are only two ways in ndiich tliey can do it — 
they must either have their subsistence re- 
mitted to them, or tho}'^ ihust be governors of the 
country, and raise their subsistence as revenue. 

That the Hindus shall change, shall become 
more expensive, or in any way different in their 
manners from what they are at present, is to be 
looked for only when they change their reli- 
gion ; because that is mixed up with every 
part of their domestic proceedings, and the 
terrible excommunication of the loss of caste, 
immediately falls upon those who would.violate 
the most minute of its injunctions. .The time 
and manner of eating and drinking are regu- 
lated ivith the same strictness as if these were 
direct acts of devotion. Many prayers, and 
acts of a religious nature, have to be gone 
through, even by those who have violated no 
part of the sacerdotal code ; and the parts of 
that code are so numerous, and the language 
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in Avhich many of them arc set forth in the 
sacred honks is so ohscure, that a man requires 
to he contantly consulting tlic Brahmin, in 
order to fiild out n'hcthcr he he sinning against 
the gods, or not. Besides those prayers and 
ceremonies, there arc very frequent ohlations, 
which chiefly consist of flowers, incense, fruits, 
and money. These prayers, ceremonies, and 
ohlations, arc constantly and copiously mixed 
up with the ordinary rmilinc of life ; and no- 
thing new, not even the transition from watch- 
ing the crop to gatliering it, can he undertaken 
without consulting the astrologer. 

Every stage and principal act of life also has 
its ceremony. Great attention is paid to the 
women during their pregnancy. Tlicrc arc 
religious as well as worldly motives for this. 
The worldly motives are, tliat tlie cliildren in 
India veiy soon become useful to their parents ; 
and the religious, that none hut a male de- 
scendant can say those prayers for the soul of 
one who is deceased without wliich his future 
liappiness is very much impaired. Wlien the 
seventh month comes, and there is a sti-ong pre- 
sumption that a living child shall he horn, 
there is a festival. Another festival is held 
at the birth of the child, which is washed in 
water, enrolled in its caste by the magistrate, 
entered in the population roll by the Brahmin, 
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and has its nativity cast by the astrologer. On 
the tenth day the child is named. If the parents 
are very poor, and not able to fee a Jlralmn'n, 
the name is given by the chief man of the 
caste. The name is not to be taken from anv 
thing animal, but from tlie celestial Iwdies. 
the earth, or vegetables ; and an oblation of 
wood, rice, and ghee, is burnt upon the occa- 
sion. If there be a Brahmin present, lie con- 
secrates a portion of water, with whiclj not only 
the child but all present arc sprinkled. It is 
this which gives to the ceremony its greatest 
sanctity, and for M-hich the Brahmin receives 
his fee. 

This ceremony of tlie tenth day is only a 
c:eneral admission of tlie child as a meniher of 
the Hindu faith, without an}' reference to <lif- 
ference of caste ; for, in early youth, tlie child 
of the Brahmin and that of llie Sndra are upon 
a perfect equality; and they do not receive 
their distinctions until the period of investiture 
with the string, which takes place at the 
seventh or the ninth year, and i.'' .attended 
with another festival, and a fresh gilt to the 
Brahmins. 

■ After the child has been invested with 
the string; that distinguishes his eavte, he i*' 
xmderstood to h.ave begun the first <d the tho ' 
stages or degrees of human life, — lia'’’ liieuf;.’ -> 
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pupil, to learn, to serve, or to do botli, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The grand object of the 
pupilage is, that the student may become 
learned in the Vedas. For that purpose he is 
taken into the house of his spiritual father, in 
the capacity both of pupil and apprentice. The 
pupilage may be protracted till the pupil i.s 
thirt3’^-six years of age, or he may voluntarily 
continue it for his whole life, which is accounted 
peculiarly meritorious. If, in the course of tlie 
term of study, the tutor die, the pupil is to pay 
the same deference, and render the same ser- 
vice to his widow, his son, or his personal rela- 
tives ; but if none of these are alive, the honour 
which the teacher had in the family devolves 
upon the pupil. In addition to the Vedas, 
and other sacred books, many of the teaching 
Brahmins have cosmogonies, in which they 
present very whimsical views both of tlie tem- 
poral and the spiritual world. 

The pupil may pass out of the house of his 
teacher into the second stage, or order, by 
getting married ; or, after due study of tlie 
sacred books, and performance of the rites that 
are enjoined him, he may pass to the third, or 
holiest of them all, and become a devotee; 
The rules which the pupil must observe in 
the house of his teacher, are, like all the rest of 
the directions given in the sacred books, very 
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liiinute, and very trifling ; and the ■whole are 
■well calculated for making the Brahminical 
priest as much the dupe of his religionj as the 
vile Sudra, to whom it is a heinous offence to 
read the sacred books. 

Even when the Hindu goes a courting, there 
are’ rules by which he is to proceed. The mar- 
riages, in as far as betrothing is concerned, take 
place at an early age, as early as eleven or 
twelve. If the parties can afford it, the cere- 
mony is attended with considerable expense ; 
and some of the ceremonies are not a little 
ludicrous. The marriage takes place at the 
house of the bride’s father, for Avhich the bride- 
groom departs in all the state that he can 
muster ; and, as he leaA’^es his o^vn abode, a cow 
is tied up in the northern side of his apartment. 
[It -svill be recollected, that whatever the cow 
may do there, will sanctify instead of defiling 
the place— will only operate as a consecration.] 
Well, the cow being duly tied up, off ridc.s the 
bridegroom, on elejihant, in hackerj , in pa an 
quin, or on his own legs, according to his ran , 
and when he arrives at the abode of the bnc c.s 
father, the ceremonies wdiich are to confirm t ic 
union take place,— the most important of which 
is the bride’s taking seven grave and solemn 
steps, and if she pause before the last one, 
there is no marriage. The steps arc ta ’cn. 
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liowevcr ; and Avlicn night canios. (he bride- 
groom introduces her to the ]wlc-stnr, as tlic 
proper emblem of stability ; after ^vhich the 
newly-married coujde sojourn ii\ the house of 
the bride's father for three days, wlierc the 
marriage-feast is held, and the man gives the 
presents, that .arc understood to be an equiva- 
lent for his wife. They then depart for their 
onai homo witli due ceremonies; and the barber 
stands ready to divide the fastenings by whicli 
the cow is held ; and just ns tlie bride enters, 
the sacred quadruped makes her exit mnid 
sliouts of “ the cow ! the cow f’ Tl’he persons 
w’ho intermarry must not be within the sixth 
degree of aHlnity, neither must they have. the 
same family name. In a first marriage a man 
must marry into his own caste ; but in the 
event of a second, (and, though not often re- 
sorted to, three .arc .allowed in cjiscs where there 
m-e no children,) each caste has the r.angc of its 
o'wm and all below it. 

Marriage is not, however, quite the same all 
over- India; and, prob.ably, the most remark- 
able variety of it is among the N.airs in INIala- 
bar. There the husband allows his wife food, 
clothing, and ornaments; but she remains in her 
father’s house, or in that of her brothers, and 
her husband must not cohabit with, or even 
see her. She may cohabit with any one she 
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])IcascS} if not of a caste lower tlian her own ; 
and the cliildren of the sisters are lieirs to the 
brotliers. Tiius there is no person in the 
country that can by possibility know his father; 
Those Nairs arc Sudras ; but they are of 
impure caste; they drink strong ’ liquors, and 
eat the flesh of almost all animals, excepting 
tliat of the sacred cow. 

Tiie teachers and pupils that have been men- 
tioned, are not the common schoolmasters and 
their scholars — religion, or profession, is what 
is taught to the in-door pupils. The schools are 
day-schools ; and, in populous places, there are 
many of them supported by voluntaiy contri- 
butions; while the more wealthy Hindus keep 
a tutor in their families. Reading, writing, 
and accounts, are the chief branches taught in 
the village schools ; and the children generally 
sit in the open air under the shadow of a tree. 
At first they trace the letters in sand, (for they 
learn writing and reading at the same time,) 
with the fore-finger of the right hand, and keep 
the left hand ready to smooth the sand when 
they are to write anew. After they have 
made a little progress, the sand and finger are 
exchanged for a palm leaf and a metal style, 
the letters being first scratched and then rub- 
bed over with charcoal. Those schools are 
usually confined to the language of the conn- 
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trv ; and after rcadiu" and n-ritinti have hocn 
acquired, Hind ft grannnnr, lav, and incta- 
])]iysics, complete the course of education. 
j\Iany, indeed, leam Arabic and Per.sian ; but 
there are particular tcacher.s for these. 

I’lic arithmetic of the Hindfts bears a consi- 
derable resemblance, both in its notation, and in 
the method of performing the operations, to 
that of modern lilurojic ; their algebra extends 
as far as quadratic equations, and they have 
methods of solving some of the orders of inde- 
terminate problems. Their astronomical ob- 
servations must also have been carried continu- 
ously over a period of nearly one thousand years, 
as they are in possession of some of the varia- 
tions in the solar system, vhich take nearly 
that time to perform their revolutions. But 
the Hindus, as ^YC miglit suppose from the 
structure of their society, and the nature of 
their religion, do not appear ever to have shewn 
much desire to tuni the science which the}' 
have to useful purposes in explaining the phe- 
nomena of nature. Astrology was, probably, 
the object that they always had in view ; and 
nothing is better calculated for making the 
ignorant believe that a man is familiar with, 
and, therefore, can controul the influences of the 
heavens, than his being able to predict an 
eclijise, or the appearance of a planet in a 
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ceitain part of the sky, at an assigned time. 
In the west, those. matters have some influence 
in times not even the darkest.; and, though, 
after philosophy has begun to light up the 
human race, astronomy is one of the most 
brilliant stars in the circle of the sciences, it 
is not tlie one which originates the light. 

The ceremonies of his religion wliich accom- 
pany the Hindu in every stage and act' of his 
life, thicken round him as that life draws to a 
close. Even among the enlightened there is 
something peculiarly aflPecting in death ,* and 
therefore it has always been a favourite time 
for superstition. "Wlien a disease is considered 
to be mortal, a sort of extreme unction is 
performed ; and if, after that, the patient does 
not die, he becomes a pariah of the most un- 
holy description. This is a power that may 
be exercised for the most aborninable purposes, 
and there is little doubt that it is often sO 
abused. If the dying man cannot be removed 
to the Ganges, or any other sacred stream or 
place, he is taken into the open air, and laid 
upon the sacred cusa grass (a species of poo); if 
near the Ganges, he is taken to that stream, has 
the mud and water thrown upon him, and 
the salgram stone laid close by ; and there he 
remains, amid the performance of mummeries, 
till he expires. Then the women howl; the 



relations lament ; the body is washed ; the 
sign of the caste made on the face ; and the 
mouth fdlcd with betel. Towards night, the 
pariahs carry the body to the jilace of funeral. 
That is a pile, if the deceased has been a wor- 
shipper of Vishnu, but a grave if a follower of 
Siva. V"hen that place i.s arrived at, the re- 
lations proceed to examine whether the body be 
wholly dead, a fact which they were not pre- 
viouslv very anxious to ascertain. For this 
purpose the bod}' is pinched, water is dashed 
upon it, and noises are made with drums and 
trumpets. If the death take place in a house, 
that and the neighbouring ones arc polluted, 
and all the people fast till the pariahs have 
carried away the body, which they do not 
by the door, but through a breach in the wall, 
made on purpose. After the funeral, the 
nearest relation goes to the house of the de- 
ceased with a staff’ to drive off the evil spirits ; 
and they must fast, or nearly so, till the Brah- 
mins are fed and feed, and all the rites per- 
formed. The funeral obsequies arc performed 
ninety-six. times in the course of a year ; but 
the formal mourning, which includes the absti- 
nence from betel, is very brief. Thus, at the 
time when it may be supposed that the sur- 
vivors are most deeply affected, tlie faith of the 
Hindus crowds its ceremonies, and also its de- 
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mauds for the holy men, who arc taking cliarge 
of «)jo departing soul according to the esfa- 
hlishcd ritual. It is not well -vvith the victim 
himself if the List act of his life be not a gift 
to tile Brahmins; and, therefore, they take 
care to lay him on tlie sacred grass, or by the 
■sacred stream, while yet he is able to make a 
bequest. 

The numerous religious rites ■which the Hin- 
dis must perform, and the length of time that 
they must take before tliey can support them- 
selves and satisfy the demands of their rulers, 
do not leave them a great deal of time for 
tlicir amusements. They are fond of amuse- 
ments, however, and they have many classes 
of persons ivlio are trained to exhibit. The 
number of these is, indeed, so great, that we can 
only mention the names of a few of the leading 
ones. 

Pi'obably the most general of these is the 
jioet. His business is to recite tales and his- 
tories, which he does, sometimes "with, and 
sometimes without, a sort of theatrical air. 
The language of some of those pieces is very 
flow’ery; but the story is often very absurd, 
and at times not over modest. 

Lightly formed and agile as the Hindus are, 
their religion forbids them the amusement of 
dancing. That is performed -by the dtaadassh 
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or (lancing girls, who are prcs(?nt npon all fes- 
tive occasions. They arc a religions order, 
devoted specially to the gods — and the ofiiciat- 
ing Brahmins. Tliey are goiu'rally handsome 
girls, dressed in the grcatc.st elegance that 
even the costume of the female Hindu admits 
of, and they arc very richly adorned with 
jewels. Their movements too are imposing ; 
but the}' err in gesture much in the same way 
that the poets do in words. Indeed it is the 
genius of the Hindu religion — for every thing 
is connected with that — to darken with ob- 
scenity that which would bo beautiful or grace- 
ful, in the same manner as it darkens with 
absurdity that which would be sublime. 

The professional wrestlers of India arc among 
the most wonderful, as well as unexception- 
able, of all the public exhibitions ; and the 
grace as well as the agility and strength 
which they display, could not easily be ex- 
ceeded by Europeans. That is one of the in- 
stances in -which one gets a glimjise of what 
they might be, were it possible to break the 
mental fetters in which they are held ; but the 
more that that unfortunate part of their condi- 
tion is studied, the less hope there seems in it. 

The jugglers have been often exhibited in 
this counti'y ; and, both in slight of hand, and 
in dexterity of manipulation, they are much su- 
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j^crior to the same class in the west. The 
great litheness of the Hindu, the delicacy of 
liis hands, and the exquisite sensibility of his 
feeling of toucli, give him a very decided su- 
. pcriority in every thing that depends upon 
these. The serpent jugglers, too, are a very 
singular class, for they certainly do handle 
tlie most poisonous snakes, vith impunity, 
although not deprived of their fangs. Tum- 
bling, and. every other display of personal 
agility, might.be expected among such a j)eople, 
but to a stranger none of their exhibitions ap- 
pears more daring than the mode in which they 
swing ; and yet, hazardous as it seems to he, it 
is jierfectly safe, and not injurious to health. 
The siving consists of two pieces of strong 
bambu,— one fastened securely in the ground, 
and steadied either by struts or gy-ropes, the 
other lies across the top, and is placed upon the 
first as a pivot. A rope is fastened to each 
end of the cross-piece; the shorter having a 
strong hook at the end, and the larger reaching 
down to the ground. The person to be swung 
has a strong bandage passed round his body, 
below wMch OTX the back the hook is passed, 
with the point outwards. By this arfangemen 
the hook is in no danger of slipping? neit ler 
does it hurt the swinger. When the swinger 
is attached by his rope and hook to t e 
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end of the cross-piece, the people below take 
hold of the rope at the other end, and run 
rapidly round till the centrifugal force of the 
swinger stretches the rope, and projects him 
right out in the air, in which he seems float- 
ing ; while the machine continues in motion, 
drums and other instruments of noise are 
beaten by the applauding crowd, while tlie 
attitude of the floating figure and the trap- 
pings with which it is ornamented, have a most 
imposing effect. The same centrifugal force 
which stretches the rope, not only keeps the 
body of the swinger in a horizontal position, 
but prevents him from receiving any injury, 
if the apparatus be strong enough to retain 
him. His head being nearest the centre of 
motion, the tendency of the blood is all the other 
way, and thus though the motion be very 
rapid, he does not feel the least inconvenience. 

With all their pretended love of animal 
life, the Hindus have no objection to a little 
cruelty to animals — nor, while they have hos- 
pitals for the comfortable maintenance of bugs 
and spiders in one part of the country, do they 
hesitate to bet their jewels, and even their clothes, 
upon the issue of a contest between cocks, quails, 
and other birds, which they have trained for the 
purpose. They are also fond of games, particu- 
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larly of the game of chess, wJiich has been knoivn 
among them from the remotest antiquity, 

A people whose lives are made up of a suc- 
cession of ceremonies in the way of religion, 
must necessarily have mucli ceremony in their 
social intercourse. One deserves notice on ac- 
count of its name, — which is the same as that 
of one of the brutal sports of the depraved 
vulgar in England, That ceremony is milling ; 
but, unlike its English namesake, the Hindu 
milling is neither intended nor calculated to 
promote ferocity and robbery. It is a ceremony 
of peace ; and is a compliment by one Hindu 
of rank to another who is his equal. It usually 
takes place when they are encamped ; and the 
two, wdth their attendants, mounted upon ele- 
johants, and ornamented with trappings, resort 
to the appointed place. When they come 
within sight of each other, there is a pause ; 
and the styles and honours of the chiefs are 
proclaimed, much in the same manner as they 
were in Europe when tournaments w'ere m 
fashion. ^Vlien they have been both duly pro- 
claimed, they approach each other, and he 
who is intended to be honoured by the cere- 
mony, mills with all the attendants of the 
other,— that is, he clasps them round the body, 
lays his head first on the right shoulder and 
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tlu'n on the left, anti aficrwanls snlntos tliein iiy 
hringing the hand np to hi< Anvhoad. "Wlii'n 
the attendant;- have been nil inilh'd with in this 
Avny. the })ei>on that has hetn honoureti by 
the jiroccedin*::, ronunints his elephant, and tin’ 
whole is at an end. M'hat may be the meaninj; 
of this ceremony, or whether it ha- any mennin". 
we have not luTn able to learn ; but it is pre- 
parctl for with nuich pomp, and consiilered ith» 
re.-})eclful and importatit for being mixetl with 
any other interconrse. 

Some of the amusements t)f the inuple have 
a considemble resemblance to those of hhirope. 
.and would almost induce one to cone.hide, tiiat 
the coincidence is more than accidental . ’J'h.e 
cow-keeper.s of India erect their maypole, ntul 
adorn it with garlands, just as the rustics do in 
Kntrlnnd : and thoimh they do not dance round 
it themselves, that is done for them by the 
dancing girls of the village. There is a farther 
apparent coincidence. JiUav.nm, the festival at 
wliich the maypoles arc erected, sounds some- 
thing like the Bclfijue of onr ancestors. Tlie 
festival of Huli, Aviu'ch is held in ISIarch, lias 
some resemblance to our festival of fools — but 
that is a ceremony naturally enough to he 
looked for in every country. 

Of the languages of India, it is inijKissiblc, 
consistently Avith a short sketcli like this, to give 
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Any account ; and that is the less to be regretted 
on account of the language of a people not 
being an index to any part of their character. 
There are many dialects, and even distinct 
tongues in India. The following are the names 
of some of the principal : — the Sanscrit, or sa- 
cred language, answers nearly the same pur- 
poses in India that Latin did in Europe during 
the middle ages. It is tlie principal vehicle of 
religion, law, science, and learning. The Pra- 
crit, in a number of dialects, as many as ten, is 
said . to have been the ancient spoken language 
over a great part of India j hut as there are no 
records, and no evidence that the inhabitants of 
the very distant parts of India had any know- 
ledge of each other, no great reliance can be 
placed upon anything that is alleged upon the 
subject. There is a language called Pracrit 
still spoken among the Seiks to the north-west 
of Delhi, and in it the poetry and light litera- 
ture of the country is chiefly written ; another 
dialect of this language is supposed to be tlie 
pi’esent stock of the Hindustanee. The language 
of Gujerat is not unlike the Hindustanee ; and 
it prevails from Surat to the countries on the' 
low'er Indus. Bengalee, or the Gaura language, 
is spoken about Calcutta, and generally over 
the plain of Bengal. The Uriga language 
.spoken in Orissa ; and the Talinga is also u^ed 
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on part of tlic coast of tliat country, nml ex- 
tends inland to the Bala^haut. Tiie central 

O 

parts of the Deccan use the Maharatta, the 
Zamcl, and Ganarce. on the "west coast, and 
the latter also in part of the I^Iysore. It is easy 
to iniairine how, even ndniittine: that they had 
all have been the same, the laniruao-es of 
a country, the din’erent ]iarts of which had 
little or no intercourse, must have broken into 
dialects ; and it is also easy to see how the 
priesthood should be anxious to continue the 
sacred books and rules in a language which was 
not anywhere the vernacular one. As the meta- 
physical part of no language can be correctly 
translated into another, there being no object 
of the senses to which both can appeal, a com- 
mon religion cannot be the same without a 
common language. Among a jieople who 
have different languages, it thus can never be 
the same, and indeed it is doubtful whether the 
intellectual part of religion be precisely the 
same in any two individuals, although they not 
only speak the same language, but live under 
the same roof. But the verbal part — that 
which is said by the priests — will, if they have 
a sacred language, be the same as far as that 
language extends. While the Latin was the 
religious language of Europe, and . the vulgar 
were forbidden to read the Bible, the church 
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uas R'ontlerfully tho same in all countries ; but 
tbc moment that the vernacular tongues irere 
used, the spell and jjou'cr of a universal catholic 
fliurch ivere broken. The use of the Sanscrit 
language in religious matters, and the prohibi- 
tion of the people from reading the Vedas^ is, 
in supplement to caste, the grand foundation of 
the power of the Brahmins; and were some 
<letennincd pundit to turn Luther, weed out 
the foolish legends from the sacred books of the 
Hindiis, and address the moral precepts that 
may he gleaned from them to the common 
understandings of men, in their own language, 
the HindCis would have at least a chance of 
moral emancipation. If done at all, however, 
that must he done by a Hindu, and in the pre- 
sent .state of that people, it is not easy to see 
whence the inducement and energy requisite for 
the accomplishment of such a task are to come, 

— certainly it were in vain to look for them, 
while there is not the slightest hope open 
to the honourable ambition of the Hindu — 
while not all the talent, conduct, worth and 
spirit that ])e may possess, can possibly raise 
him even to the petty office of village magistrate 
— hardly as the tool of strangers. Thus we see, 
that the very language of the Hindu adds ano- 
ther link to the chain w'hich has continued to 

bind him from the beginning of history. 
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Tlicfe is finother point in wlvich wc may view 
tlie present state of India, throngli the medium 
of the past state of Europe. MHiilc tlie iangungc 
which was no Avliere vernacular in the west, 
continued to monopolize religion, the law, and 
whatever there hapjDcned to be of philosojdiy, 
there was nothing left for the literature of the 
people but tales and romances, and as those 
tales and romances wanted the curb of reason 
and morality, they ran, as one would say, quite 
wild. The composers of these things could not 
properly round them up wth the legends that 
were accounted sacred, because that would 
have been invading the preserves of the church ; 
and therefore they armed men ^vith superna- 
tural fortunes, or brought abotit those wonder- 
ful incidents through the instrumentabty of a 
sort of lay gods ; and thus, instead of tending 
in any way to set the minds of the people free 
from the dominion of that superstition which 
was imposed upon them by the priests, they 
gave them a new superstition in addition, and 
as both w'ere of human origin, they worked well 
together, and jointly tended to keep the minds of 
the people in a state of slavery and degradation. 
This is precisely the case with the literature of 
India, and the similarity of the causes cannot 
fail to strike even the least reflective reader. 
There are, in some of the literary compositions 

a 2 
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calcuhted (0 enlighten the mind „r eJerate * 
character, they are sought in vain. They arc 
not better than the volumes so well depiefed hj 
Lervantes, or those of our own old legends of 
t le , Dragon of Wantlj,” and the doughty 
‘‘Earl of Warwick and the Eed Cow.” If tb 
literature of the people is disjoined from philo- 
sophjj it never can by possibility hare the k ‘ 
effect in elevating the national character, 

Tiius^ examine it in which way we will, v 
find that there is not a single crevice throng 
which the intellect of the Hindu can creep out 
not the slightest foundation upon which any 
thing mental can be'built ; and Avhile the sjs- 
tem continues, there are no means by which 
these can be made better. If the most able, 
the most daring, the most enlightened man that 
imagination can picture to itself, were to he 
placed over them, with their present systems of 
castes, Jaw, and religion, they would not rk 
along with him ; and thus there would k 
only his present exertions during his Hfetmie, 
and when his life was over, the dull mnss wouki 
return and ohUterate every memorial ofkrih 
as sueedilv and as certainly as the rctnrriA'- 
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tide obliterates the foot prints in the sand. 
The sand, by tlie way, is no bad embletn or 
illustration ; it yields to every wave, because 
there is no power of aggregation or coherence 
in it; and it is just because there is no prin- 
ciple of union among them — nothing to bind 
them together — that the Hindiis have been so 
passive under conquest, so bandied about from 
spoiler to spoiler. If there had been the spirit 
of man in the millions of Bengal — if they had 
been imbued with the very feeblest throb of that 
pulse for their kindred and their land, which 
made the Dutch stand up for their little corner 
of salt marsh and morass, all the Babers or all 
the Clives that ever were born, never would 
have held one foot of the country. 

AVe have a pretty constant illustration of 
that in the literature of our own country. 
However copious, full, and refreshing, the 
general stream of that may flow, there is always 
“ a dribbling runnel,” which meanders through 
the wastes of society, and makes, as one may 
say, desolation look more desolate ; and if all 
that any foreign people knew of the mind of 
England were drained from Avhat is called our 
light literature — from the annual weeds that 
grow on our wastes, or the ephemera that sport 
over our puddles, the opinion which that people 
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Avould form of us would not be very exalted; 
and before we give ourselves any airs of supe- 
riority, we ought to reflect that this is the only 
portion of literature that is left to the people of 
India. 
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IiigJily famed ; and it must be admitted that, 
in ns far as mere manual dexterity is concerned, 
tliey are superior to any other people. Se- 
veral natural causes conspire to produce this ; 
their hands are more delicately formed ; their 
bodies are more light and flexible ; their sub- 
sistence costs them less ; and they are not ren- 
dered incapable of Avorking by the use of sti- 
mulating liquors. The real advances Avhich 
any people may liave made in tlie arts, are not, 
lioAvever, to be estimated from even the exqui- 
site polish and finish of a few articles ; Ave 
find a polish on the Aving-covers of a beetle, and 
a texture in the Aving of a fly, that are un- 
equalled by the finest labours of the Hindfis. 
The real advancement of the arts is to be 
sought more in the tools Avith Avhich men 
Avork, than in the AA'orks Avhich they produce ; 
and in that respect the Hindus are gi'eatly 
behind. 

Agriculture may justly be considered as the 
leading art among the Hindus, because that 
is the source of all their Avealth. In the pro- 
curing of Avater, a great deal of labour has 
been exerted, and 'there is some ingenuity in 
the mode in Avhicli that Avater is distributed ; 
but in all that, there is not any science — nothing 
that could not easily be done by the very 
rudest people. In many places too, the fields 
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nro Ki'pt \tn‘ lu-.-it, and ihc riiips aro !d)»nulan( ; 
InU all llu’ inipUnu-nt** aro nf tht* vi-ry nnK‘l 
con'-tnu’tiott. Tlu' plonph turrolv .'-cratdu-,-: — it 
<1(H ^ udi ttirn up tlu' M>il : it ('oll‘•i^•t‘' uf t'w> 
rtalc ‘'Jif’v'.', ‘-i>nn tiuu> finlv nf <»m- c(<>uki(l 
iK)i\ and the Sicld ha-- ti» he pIniieluNl a^ain ntid 
npain. in all direi tinn'-. ht fure it he reduiHal tu 
nnv tliiiie like sinndd- 'Phr plmiplunan puidt"- 
tile plouph tail V, iih i>m> haiul. ainl the tail-- of 
the rattle with the other ; or ‘•oinelitnr*- one 
woiinm i*^ found pti'-hine the ploU”h hehind, 
while two y(*une .rir]., are pulling nl tin- heath, 
of the hvtlhvk^. and the rtil or •^cratch that i*. 
inrule iii the llelil tv. i^^s about like a ettrk- 

H'few-. 

In the cleared land<, more e-'pecirdly in tho'-e 
that are lloothal, the workiiig nf the Mtil i^ hv 
tio ineati? a difiletdt operation ; hnt the lahtnir 
that U neee'fary itt order to bring iiito enltiva- 
tiun lands that liave been overrun by jungle 
and btislies is innnen>e. Some partienlnrs in 
the nitnle of working the land in the' llalnghaut 
district. ?ontli of the Krishna, niav he mentioned 
a? a specimen, because that has been all along 
more decidedly a Hindu district than almost 
nnv other that could be selected. The armies 
that made their destructive marches over llint 
country, in the times of Hyder and 'ripjioo, 
reduced great part of it to a desert, and tljus 
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eimblofl tin* Jlriftfli, wlieti they obtained pos- 
?e5'ion, to see how waste lands in that part 
at least, of India, arc brought under culti- 
vation. 

7’hc soil there is a strong black mould, of 
about seven feet in depth upon the average; 
and of course such a soil, when neglected, gets 
overrun with bushes. Tlic hrst process is to 
clear it of these ; and then, the folloNving are 
(lie operations by which one hundred acres are 
brought into cvilture: one month’s constant 
ploughing from cast to west ; another montii of 
the .same from north to south ; a third month 
gruhhingup the roots; harrowing for si.v weeks, 
from morning to night every day, by a machine, 
that recpiires .sixteen bullocks to pull it along, 
two weeks harrowing by six-huUock machines ; 
two wcck.s more by two-hullock ones; two 
weeks pulling out roots ; and other two of the 
liglit harrows ; in all, including festivals, about 
seven months for one ploughing. It is true, 
that, after* this has been done, one harrowing 
by the four-bullock machine, annually, suffices 
for nearly twenty years ; and some of the poorer 
farmers use no other implement than a bush 
with a large stone on the top of it, for covering 
the .seed, after scratches have been made for it 
by the drill-plough. Somng in drills points 
itself out as the natural mode, where ploughing 
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is making a scratch, at both sides of which the 
mud is thrown up equally ; and that accord- 
ingly is the general method in the districts 
alluded to. 

The sowing is just as clumsy as the plough- 
ing. The common drill-machine has three pieces 
of sticks, that make scratches about an inch and 
a half in depth, and the seeds drop into the 
scratches through three hollow bits of bambu, 
that are immediately behind the scratching 
sticks. Those bambus are united to one rude 
vessel at the top, in which the various small 
seeds are mixed together ; the larger seeds are 
soivn by another machine : a bambd, fastened to 
tile drill by a string, and having a little cup 
upon the top of it. A woman attends to this 
bambu, holding it directly over any one of 
the three scratches, into which she wishes the 
seed to fall with the one hand, and dropping 
the seeds into the cup with the other. The 
covering plough follows. It is a horizontal 
stick, which is drawn along by two bullocks, 
and by being passed against the ground, covers 
the seeds in the scratches vith mould. The 
operation of sowing thus daily requires the 
attention of four persons, and the labour of 
four bullocks. 

After those seven months of scratching and 
working with sticks and hands in the one case. 
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and with bullocks and bambus in the other, one 
would naturally suppose that the. ground would 
be completelj melloAred in the one case, and 
the seed well distributed in the Other ;• but such 
is not the case; Two or three inches of the 
surface have been scratched by the great plough ; 
those scratches have been deepened by passing 
the plough two or three times along the same 
one ; and they have crossed each other, so as to 
divide the . whole surface into very, minute 
square hillocks. The harrow has rubbed the :sur- 
faces of those ^hillocks, and , all that has' been 
loosened by both operations is cleared of roots ; 
but. the quantity so cleared. is only a small por- 
' tion of the entire surface, and in the whole bottom 
of the soil the roots remain,. and give constant 
occupation . in plucking the shoots that tliey 
send to the surface. , 

In the case of the covering, the crops are . 
mixed;, one of them ripens at one time, and 
another at another.; so tliat, besides the quanti- 
ties of the late ones that are trampled down in 
gathering the earlier, each takes part of the 
nourishment - from the other, and- the produce 
of the field is really less than if it had been 
divided into quarters, and each of them sown 
with one single species. There is labour dis- 
played in this tedious agriculture ; but.tljere is 
no talent, no invention : the plough that is in 
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use now, must be the same as that which was 
in use two thousand years ago ; at least, it can- 
not he better ; for, assuredly, the present im- 
plements are only an improvement upon one 
system, and that s3’'stem is, a man scratching 
the earth with his fingers. 

Even in Bengal, the method of cultivation is 
not better than that which has been mentioned. 
The plough is the same clumsy instrument, and 

the land is neither wmrked nor manured as it 

» 

ought to he. Instead of thrashing machines, 
the Hindus have not invented so much as a 
flail: the rice is beaten out of the husk, the 
pulse trodden out by cattle, and the small 
grain thrashed with a staff. Roads there are 
none, except what have been made by the Maho- 
medans, or the British, or in imitation of them. 
The wheel-carriages, or hackeries, that are used 
for agricultural purposes, are more inconvenient 
than, the cars in the ivildest parts of Ireland. 
The body consists of two bambus, with a few 
steps across ; the wheels are little discs of wood, 
not very round, and the creakiiig of the wheels 
proves, that even if the roads Avere better, little 
Avould be gained by the using of them. 

Tanks, ' water-courses, and Avells, are very 
numerous, and some of them of large dimen- 
sions ; but these are seldom the works of the 
cultivators of the soil ; generally speaking, they 
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are the property of government, and the con- 
structing of them lias been forced even upon 
tliat. A Hindh rajah is as dependent upon the 
yearly crop, as the ryots who cultivate the soil ^ 
and, therefore, the tank, or the other means of 
irrigation, ^vhatever they may be, are necessary 
for ]iis very existence. On this account, the 
constructing of a tank has become, something 
like the building of a pagoda, a meritorious 
work in a religious point of view. But in both 
cases, it is the mere construction to which the 
merit is attached : in short, when they are made, 
tliey are not kept in order ; and many of those 
dams and ditches, that have been made with 
great labour, are, from the rank and rotting 
weeds ’svith which they are choked up, as con- 
ducive to pestilence as to plenty. 

There are two modes of cultivation in India : 
tlie oiunjah, or wet, and the punjah, or dry. 
The nunjali is by far the most valuable, as the 
crop is in a great measure certain, not depending 
on the contingencies of the weather. Upon lands 
of this kind, only one sort of crop is, generally 
speaking, sown at the same time, and therefore 
it is gathered with less waste. These lands can 
afford the highest rent, and the rent of them 
used generally to be paid in kind — about half 
the produce. The rice lands are, generally 
spealdng, nunjah lands ; and though the totical, 
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that is, the watched lands, do not pay so high a 
portion of tlie produce in rent, tliey arc watered 
in the same manner as the nunjah. The totical 
lands are those devoted to garden culture, in 
which sugar-canes, capsicums, tobacco, and 
other articles which are supposed to require 
much more labour than mere rice fields, are 
produced. 

The modes hy which the nunjah lands are ir- 
rigated are, the natural floods of rivers, artificial 
water courses drawn from rivers, tanks which 
collect the rain-water, and wells from which the 
water is drawn. All these rise in expense over 
each other ; and, with the exception of the wells, 
they all require that the land should lie lower 
than the water. There are therefore some 
places where none of these methods will apply, 
and where, on account of the depth, wells cim- 
not be made use of. The great depth of some 
of the wells in the western part of Hindustan 
Proper has been mentioned; but there are 
places near the Indus, where weUs cannot be 
easily dug. In ' those places, wheels are placed 
on the river, constructed like the common 
Persian wheel, and by means of them, the soil, 
which otherwise would be an unprofitable 
sand, is well watered, and produces abundant 
crops. Those wheels are the property of the 
rajah, kept in order at his expense, and let 
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out to tlic cultivntors at an average yearly rent 
of about live .siiillings and sixpence an acre. 
'I’hoKC! contrivancc.s are, lioivover, only partial, 
and neither on tlio Indus, nor in the lower part 
of the Panjnuh, are those advantages derived 
from the river.<, which, under more settled go- 
vermnenls, might render those parts of India 
so much more valuable than they are at pre- 
sent. 

The natural Hoods of the Ganges and its 
brandies irrigate a vast extent of land ; but 
even in tliat part of Hindustan the proper ad- 
vantages arc not taken of them. In Bengal there 
is not above a third part of the land under 
crop ; and yet tlic population is so dense, that 
there is an inhabitant for every acre. Tliis is 
but a son-}' state of tilings, in respect either to 
domestic abundance, or disposable produce; 
and one is very apt to wonder why, in the 
home country of the British government, as it 
were, such sliould be the state of things. It is, 
however, a matter of necessity ^vith the HindOs ; 
and there is but too much reason to fear that 
the Britisli liave been the cause of it. The 
country people of Bengal dare not live but in 
considerable villages, because of the dacoits, 
and the very circumstance of the people 
crowding together leaves range and shelter for 
those robbers in every district. Those robbers 
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do not excite the same hatted which most peo- 
ple have to banditti. The head man of a 
village is often known to belong to one of the 
gangs ; and j’et, because none pf the natives 
will come forward and give evidence against 
him, he goes about openly, and walks even into 
the courts of justice without tlie least apprehen- 
sion. Dacoits are indeed the most dextrous of 
thieves, and that formation wliich so well fits 
the Hindh for nice mechanical operations, fits 
him equally "well for pilfering. At night they 
do not make the least noise ; and a Dacoit will 
rob your tent while you are lying awake, with- 
out your having the least idea that any one has 
been there, till you miss your property in the 
morning. There does not therefore appear to 
be any means by •whicli those robbers can be 
extirpated ; for though one is taken, another 
immediately occupies his place ; but till some- 
thing shall be done with them, Bengal will 
never be half so productive as it otherwise 
might be. 

There are a good many tanks in the V alley 
of the Ganges, which are filled in some places 
by the floods of the rivers, and in others by the 
rains. As the country is flat, those tanks are 
excavated, and they are generally lined with a 
mixture of lime and clay, so as to render them 
impervious. Those tanks are expensive works. 
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some of them having a surface of one hundred 
acres. Generally speaking, they are the pro- 
perty of government, and a tax is paid by the 
people for the use of the water ; but in other 
cases they are constructed and kept in repair by 
individuals ; and some idea of the value of 
irrigation may be formed from the factj that he 
who constructs and keeps in repair a tank, is 
allowed one-fourth of the land which it waters, 
in property. Thus it is obvious, that the cul- 
ture, by means of water from tanks, is far 
more costly than by that of rivers ; and it need 
hardly be added that the wells, are still more 
expensive. 

South of Bengal, there are not many of the 
rivers adapted for irrigation, with the excep- 
tion of the Cavery, and some of the other 
streams in the Carnatic ; but on these, especi- 
ally the Cavery, and the small river Bhawani, 
in the Coimbatoor district, the canals and water 
courses are constructed upon much more scien- 
tific principles than in any other part of India, 
so much so, that European engineers could 
hardly improve them. 

Tanks, however, are, in the hiUy district, the 
usual resources ; and, in the Deccan, more espe- 
cially toward Surat, they are very well con- 
structed. There are, indeed, great inducements 
to their construction, for land that is watered 
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by tanks is, upon the average, worth eight 
times as much as that which is left to the 
rain ; and as the rain sometimes fails, and the 
whole crop is lost, the people, but for the tanks, 
would live in a continual di*ead of famine. Some 
of the public tanks in the Carnatic are large 
lakes, as much as twenty-four square miles in 
area ; and the tank belonging to a single village 
sometimes irrigates land upon which five thou- 
sand people are employed. 

The wells are generally had recourse to in 
places where the rain is uncertain, or where, 
from the flat and porous nature of the surface, 
tanks cannot be rendered so available. The 
Balaghaut, Malwa, Gujerat, and Ajmeer, are 
the places where wells are most abundant. The 
depth of some of them has been already men- 
tioned ; but, as they have to be built strongly 
ivith masonry, to resist the pressure of the loose 
soil, even the depth gives no idea of the ex- 
pense. In the dry part of Gujerat there is one 
well, which is said to have cost one hundred 
thousand pounds ; and, after aU, the water has 
to be drawn from a depth of more than three 
hundred feet. Boring, which has been found 
to answer so well in some parts of England, 
would be of little use in India, because the 
water, from the form of the surface, and consis- 
tency of the soil, would not rise. 
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, One of the most remarkable wells in India is 
at the Jumma'Musjeed, or principal mosque in 
Delhi. It was constructed at vast expense, bj 
the Emperor Shah Jehan. The water is raised 
by machinery, and fills a small fish-pond in the 
area of the mosque. During the troubles, this 
well was allowed to fall into decay ; but the 
British repaired it in 1809. 

The picotah, or machine, by which the water 
is in many places drawn from those wells, is 
thus described by Sbnnerat : — “ Near the well, a 
piece of wood is fixed, forked at the top ; on this 
fork another piece of wood is fixed, to form a 
swipe, which is fastened by a peg, and steps cut 
out at the bottom, so that the person who works 
the machine may easily get up and doivn. Com- 
monly, the lower part of the swipe is the trunk 
of a large tree. To the upper part is fixed a 
pole, at the end of which hangs a leather 
bucket. A man gets up the steps to the top of 
the swipe, and supporting himself by a bambu 
screen erected at the well, he plunges the 
bucket into the side, and descending again, by 
his weight draws it up. Another man attends 
to pour the water into the basin, from which it 
runs in furrows over the whole field. The per- 
son who empties the bucket says, to encourage 
himself, ‘ one, two, three,’ according to the num- 
ber that he has emptied.” 
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When rice is to he tlie cro]i, there are three 
modes of cultivation ; dry seed, sprouted, and 
transplanted. In the first, tlie seed is allowed 
to come to maturity in the same land in which 
it is sown ; in the second, the seed is put in 
water till it vegetates, and then it is thrown 
upon the field, previously reduced to the consis- 
tency of a puddle ; in the third, the plants are 
reared upon a piece of very rich land, till they 
are about a foot in height, and tlie land that is 
to receive them is kept flooded. The plants 
are taken up with little balls of clay at the 
roots, which sink them to the bottom, and the 
plants stand erect, and grow without any fur- 
ther trouble. The fir.st of these is used on dry 
lands, the other on flooded ; and, if the flooding 
be artificial, the field is divided into squares of 
about ten yards on the side, witli puddled mar- 
gins, to retain the water. Good rice lands in 
Bengal yield about forty bushels per acre, and 
the best in Mysore about five bushels more ; 
fifteen bushels of produce for one of seed, is 
reckoned a fair return. In Hindiistan Proper, 
though there are generally two rice crops in the 
year on the farm, they ai-e very seldom on the 
same field. In the rich valleys, among the 
Ghauts, where the streams always contain wa- 
ter, there are often two crops on the land, and 
sometimes three. Rice is usually cut with the 
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n!ul alKMit foi>r fc<H of j;tu1)ble 

li ft i>!i {|h‘ firlil for jnanurc. 'J’lic grain is 
br.itrn fcvtn tin- Malks, nnrl the jnisks are re- 
fnovetl hv n wiKssh n pestle atul mortar. When 
it is to he stored, it is /irst scahled ifi Jjot n-atcr, 
.iiui then dried in the .stm. The granaries arc 
geni-rally constnirted of teak, ns n protection 
agaifi'-t vermin. 'I’he D.arra .Telalpoor district of 
Mengal, <ir doaU f»f tlie (ranges and Brahma- 
p<xjtra, the greater part ofvdiicli has the nppear- 
.ancr t)f a sea in the rainy season, is the l)est rice 
country in India. Uicc is the pnncijjal gnain 
crrjp fm the mtnjah lands. 'When the land is 
exhausted for that, when the rain fails, and 
r->jme!imcs on the rice stubhlo, a dry crop is 
tried, wliich is called jittnjah mnhnl punjnfi, or 
high and dry, wet culture. The best kinds of 
dry grain are sown in these cases,' and the 
lands that are w.nterwl from avcIIs by the pcco- 
tah, are uiiunlly of this <lcscripiion, that mode 
of watering being too expeatsive for rice, on 
account of the great quantity of water ncccs- 
f-axy to ensiire a crop. 

In Gujernt, iMalwa, and Allahabad, a good 
deal of wheat is .‘;own, the culture of which is 
intcrmwliatc between that of the rice and the 
smaller grains, such .as raggy and millet. Forty 
plougbing.s or scratebings, and a great deal of ’ 
watering, are required for a good crop of wheat; 
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tlic nvcrniii* pnnluco of wlu-nt, tipon the be.'-l 
l:unl. is nli!»nt tifty huslieK nn nere. fsopfom- 
biT niul Oetobi-r nn* the ^o\ving month*; for 
wlieat, anti the roapino tinio is in March and 
A])ril. 'J'he Nvheai is «iften inixeil nith other 
grain, or ptilse. and eveti wiih oil plants and 
dye-^vml5, sti that the rro]» of the t>ne is injn- 
rions to that of tin* other. 

]ji the hilly distriets of Northern Hindustan, 
barley is the bread graiti (>f tin* pi-ojde, tlmngh, 
oven there, flax and other oil plants are ofleit 
mixed with it. In the south, cotton is often 
5onn in the .same field with pulse and raggy, 
and. as the g:ithering of the cottcjn reipiire.s .a. 
great de.al of tramjiling on the field, mnrh of 
the other crojis is destroy»*<l. M'hen the culture 
is pure punjnh, however, the people cannot 
trust to one croj), on account of the uncertainty 
of the season, and that is the chief re.ason wlty 
they mix together so many hinds, 

7'he districts that arc most famed for cotton, 
arc Gujerat, especially some parts between the 
Mhyc and Nerbudda, the country on the 
TujJtee, the south-west of Gundwann, some dis- 
tricts on the .Tuinnnh, and the Tinnavclly dis- 
trict of the Carnatic ; but cotton is so much 
required for tlie clothing of the people, that the 
culture for liomc consumption is \cry gene- 
ral. though the produce of the districts that 
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have been mentioned is the most esteemed in 
the markets. Cotton is often sown along 
with other crops-; these are cut down before 
the rain sets in, and then the cotton advances t<3 
maturity ; but the cotton crop is by no means 
a sure one, as it is almost equally injured by an 
excess of drought and of moisture. There are 
also very few lands that will bear two crops of 
cotton in succession. The importation of cot- 
ton from India into Britain is very great, the 
quantity for the year ending 5th January 1829, 
being more than thirty-two millions of pounds ; 
and the sale price, fourpence halfpenny a 
pound. 

Indigo has been a product of the country 
from time immemorial. The centre of Hin- 
dustan Proper is the most favourable soil and 
climate for it ; and it is found growing wild 
in the Doab of the Ganges and Jumnah. The 
quantity imported for the year formerly aUuded 
to, was little short of ten milHons of pounds ; 
only one thirty-second part of the cotton, and 
about one-fourth of the indigo, were imported 
by the Company. 

Opium. — The juice of the poppy (papaver 
somniferum ) dried in the sun, is one of the 
commercial products, chiefl}’^ of Bengal, Bahar, 
Allahabad, and Malwa; but it is rather an 
uncertain crop. Thirty ,or forty pounds of 
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opium is aliout the average produce of an acre ; 
but the seed, Avhich is in demand as an ingre- 
dient in the sweet cakes eaten by the ujiper 
classes of the Hindus, generally weighs as much 
more ; and an under crop of herbs, and some- 
times of gi'ain, is grown along with it. 

On the totical lands, one of the most abun- 
dant and most valuable crops is sugar ; and 
were the culture duly encouraged, India might, 
on account of the cheapness of labour, supply 
all the world with that article, at a lower rate 
than it can be procured any where else. Sugar- 
canes are grown only on the richest soils, and 
these are cropped with sugar only once in four 
or five years ; but the produce is very abun- 
dant, and consequently the lands let high. In 
the best sugar district of India, the Rajah- 
mundry division of the Circars, immediately to 
the north of the Godavery, the produce of a 
single acre of canes is about five thousand 

O 

pounds weight ; and when the juice is dried, 
molasses and aU, into the jaggary, which is 
commonly used in the country, it is consider- 
ably more. The canes are planted in January, 
and are ready to cut down in the November 
following. A district in that part of India 
having less than two square miles of surface, 
produces as much sugar as one-fourth of the 
whole island of Jamaica; while the cultivation 
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of the plants, and the manufacture of the sugar 
probably does not cost one -fourth of the sum. 
The expense of producing sugar in the West 
Indies is more than twenty shillings a hundred 
weight — ^but call it that for the sake of sim- 
plicity ; and the expense of producing as much 
as is yielded by one acre of the zemindaree of 
Peddapoor, in the Circars, would be forty-four 
pounds, the produce being forty-four cwt. per 
acre on the average. The number of acres in 
the district alluded to is one thousand' one 
hundred ; and thus the whole cost of cultiva- 
tion would be, at the West India price, forty- 
eight thousand four hundred pounds, which, 
at the rate of one rupee per month, would 
maintain a population of thirty-six thousand 
Hindfis. A negro and a half per hogshead is a 
high allowance in Jamaica ; but say that two 
Hindus would be required, and that the other 
expenses amounted to as much, which would 
not be the case in India, ive have for the whole 
manufacture of the two thousand seven hundred 
hogsheads, the labour of ten thousand eight 
hundred Hind'us, ; deduct that from forty-eight 
thousand four hundred, and we have a saving 
of thirty-seven thousand six hundred ; or the 
cost of a hundred weight of sugar in India is to 
the cost of the same in Jamaica, as one hundred 
and eight is to four hundred and eighty-four, 
or as twenty-seven to one hundred and twenty- 
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ono. or, while it rof t'; one jiduiul in tin* niu' 
country, it co^t< only four anil ^i^pcn^l' in the 
♦itluT. ’i'luTc ha< luT*n n jtrcnl (leal vaitl aliont 
a rovomu' from Intlia, ami many M'hfmi"- have 
luvn tricii in ortlir to obtain «mc — timnizh not 
uithvtTv o'n.'it Miccc*-'.: ami yet it i^ pretty 
clear, tlmt hail the ^ame attention btan paid to 
the inakin>r of .•'Ui^ar that ha-- lu^ n paid to the 
makinir of nabobs, the one inidi* \v»)uld have 
been a> much a proiit as the other has bian a 
lo'.'i. It !■' true that the interests of the A\b'.‘-t 
India coloni''ts has benm in the way; but it is 
etpialiy true, that when any branch of trade 
wmdd be a benefit to the whole country, the 
partial interests of no class ou"ht to be ]>er- 
mitteil to stand in the way of it ; and if AA'csl 
Indians, or any other class of jursons whatever, 
cannot snpjiort themselves, Imt by that itidirect 
sort of befTtrarv which hurts all the rest, thev 
ouobt to be left to themselves. 

No doubt the su^ar of India, as now im- 
ported, is inferior to that of the Columbian 
Archipelago; but that partly arises from the 
w.ny in which it is manufactured. Once inake 
it a staple trade of India, and it woidd soon 
improve. 

Tobacco is cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent on the totical lands. The plant is not a 
native of India, any more than the sugar canc 
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is of the west, but was introduced about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Many 
places of India are famed for the flavour of 
their tobaccos; but perhaps there is none 
equal, and certainly none superior, to that of 
the district of Bilsa, on the north side of the- 
Vindliaya • ridge, near the source of the river 
Betwah, 

In all the crops produced by the Hindus, 
the soil and the watering are the chief means. 
The ploughing, as we have seen, is very in- 
ferior, and what they call hoeing is not much 
better : some of the roughest weeds are removed 
by it, but that is all. Predatory , animals are 
so numerous in India, that the crops require a 
great deal of watching, both after the seeds are 
sown, and before they vegetate, and when they 
begin to ripen. The districts near the jungles, 
where there are elephants and "wild cattle, are 
apt to suffer from the depredations of these, 
when they are green ; but, generally speaking, 
the most annoyance is given by birds. Men^ 
or boys, armed %vith slings, are stationed about 
the fields to drive off these, raised upon little 
towers of clay in the dry season, and stages 
-with roofs over them, during the rains. Those, 
watchmen make a great deaf of noise, but they 
seldom use the sling, lest they should be guilty 
of the sin of taking away, animal life. In some 
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places the watchinp; must he continued both 
night and day ; because, though the birds 
retire at night-fall, the large bats occupy their 
place, and carry on their depredations during 
the night. 

Though mangoes, Palmyra palms, and other 
frees, be favourites with the Hindus in most 
parts of the country, and though they njipcar 
to have more regard for (lie tree planted by 
their fathers than for anything else, yet Bengal, 
and the lower part of the A'alley of the Ganges 
genenally, are not well adapted for the grtiwth of 
fruit, or even of tlie commou culinary vcgc- 
t.ahles. In the vegetating season, there is too 
much moisture, and too little sun ; and tlius, 
though there ho abundance of growth, tlie fruits 
do not ripen, and the vegetables arc insi])id. 
In the elevated tracts, the culture of gardens is 
more successful, and in ]\Iysorc in particular, 
much attention is paid to them. About the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, the Em- 
peror Shah ,Tcban expended nearly a million 
sterling in the formation of royal gardens near 
Delhi *, and Hyder .and Tippoo liad fine gardens 
near Bangalore, Those gardens were divided 
by walks into a number of little plots, and 
. each plot was gencrall}'^ planted with one vege- 
. table, remarkable for its foliage, its flowers, and 
its fruit. Tippoo had some of, the trees and 
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fruits of temperate clixuates ; ’ tlie oak, the cjr 
press, the peach, ' and the apple. Indeed the 
ground about Bangalore is so well adapted for 
gardens, that a great part of it is under gar- 
den culture. It is a rich black soil, of great 
depth, " and, from the elevation, the climate is 
rather temperate. Water is generally found at 
the bottom of the soil too ; so that when wells 
become necessary, the depth of them seldom 
exceeds twenty feet. Those places of India 
are, however, too warm for the vegetables of 
Europe. 

Near the towns there is always a great deal 
of vegetable culture, — melons, water-melons, 
gourds, cucumbers, various species of " egg 
plants. Chilli peppers, and many others, which 
are variously dressed in curries and soups. In 
all places of India where gardening is a sepa- 
rate occupation, the gardener is accounted 
a loAver order of the caste than the grain 
farmer. 

The pastures of India are in general wretched. 
Vegetation disappears from the surface alto- 
gether in the dry season ; and the grapes, whicli 
spring up and look green during the rains, are. 
chiefly of the bent, or agrasf is genus (s]).Indicct 
lenta, and some others), which are too hard 
for being eaten, and contain little nourislxinent. 
There are exceptions, however. The Purneah 
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district of J^cngiil. the lucky juuglc in the west 
of Delhi, and north of Ajincer, some jxarts of 
the iMysorc, the coxmtry nhove the ^^^c.stcrn 
Cihauts, and a good deal of Gujerat, nflord fine 
pastures. I’lie chief products of tlie dair^*, 
hc.siile.s milk, are cheese and ghee, which are 
made indiscriminately from the milk of the cow 
and the hnfialo. ^'Ite quantity of chee.se is not 
great, and the qxiality is very inferior. Ghev 
is a much more general article ; and jjcrhaps it 
is nece.csary to use bxitler in tlxat form in a 
country where it so smin turns rancitl. It usu- 
ally takes a great deal of milk to produce a very 
little butter. ^I'he butter is kept two days, at 
the end of which it is quite rancid ; so it is 
taken and melted, and kept boiling till no 
more vapour will rise from it, at wliich time it 
is of course the animal fixed-oil, without any ad> 
mixture. In that state it is ]mt into pots, or 
leather bottles, and is called ghee. Wool is of 
little value in India, and in the low and warm 
districts, wliere fortunately wool is not wanted, 
sheep do not thrive. In the Balaghaut coun- 
try, where the people wear a sort of blanket, 
sheep are better ; hut still it takes the fleeces of 
neai'l}’’ a .score to make a' decent, blanket, or 
camelay, for one man. 

Though tlie wages of agricultural labour in 
India he small in amount, they are not so .small 
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in comparison to their wants as the 'wages of the 
same class of persons in England ; and conse- 
quently there is little of what we call common 
begging in the country. To live upon alms 
there is too honourable for the inferior castes, 
being the only mode of life worthy of the 
holiest Brahmins. Slave labour is not general ; 
but on the Malabar coast, the field labour is in 
some districts performed by slaves, wdio are .the 
slaves of the masters, as in the West Indies, and 
not of the soil, as in some pai*ts of Europe. 
These are sold very cheap, the average for a 
young man and his wife being about seven 
pounds ; and if they have two or three children, 
tliese are worth perhaps two pounds more. 
Those slaves are w^orse fed, and more hai'shly 
treated, than the negroes in the West Indies; 
and yet in one respect they have the advantage 
over these : a man and his wife cannot be sepa- 
rated ; and whenever a slave girl cliooses to 
marry one of her own caste, slie passes over to 
her husband’s master Avithout purchase. 

From the short notice that we liave taken of 
the agricultural industry of the Hindus, it must 
have already appeared to the reader, that tlie 
people of no country stand more in need of an 
excellent government, — of a government that is 
intimately acquainted with all tlieir liabits, that 
will treat them w’ith mildness and forbearance, . 
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.tikI that will dcvoie to llu)?o jmlilic works that 
.'ire so essential, not only to make the eountrv 
prosperous, hut ahstdutely to keep the jieo- 
plc from perishin*; of famino, every rupee that 
cjm he spared after the jirojier administration of 
the government. 3'he t.anks. the watcr-cour.scs, 
the wells, are .all too costly for being made and 
kept in order hy individuals ; and as for public 
roads, there is hardly any .<uch in India, These 
are wanted — the}’ arc among the very essential 
elements of improvement ; without them a 
country cannot be united. As for su])porting 
them by tolls, (hat would be out of t)ie (jiie.s- 
tion : and considering that the government 
dividc.s with the farmer the whole of his jiro- 
duce, it ought to afl'ord him every accommoda- 
tion without any additional e.\pense. 

If the British arc to continue in India — and 
that, under some modification or other, they will 
so continue, we may take for granted — there is 
very much to do for India, before any revenue, 
even if it Avere possible to get it — Avhich is a A'ery 
debateable question — could honestly come to 
England. Nay, tlierc must be a good deal more 
capital than has- yet been expended sent out 
to India, before all be done that ought to be 
done there. This may at first sight seem a hard- 
ship ; but in reality it is not. We Avould pity a 
man AA’hom Ave should find condemned to stand 
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supporting the roof .of an old house upon his 
slioulders ; but if we were told that the man 
had voluntarily thrust himself into that posi- 
tion, and after he had got into it, had kicked 
away all the other props, we would cease to pity 
him, and admit that the pressure on him were 
perfectly just. The power of the British in 
India is quite a parallel case. The Company 
have reduced the native powers and rulers in 
India to nothing. It may be for the good of 
the people ; or it may not. That has nothing 
to do Avith the general question, but must be 
decided on the particular facts. But they have 
made the country, in itself, defenceless : and if 
they do not protect it, it must be the prey of 
any one who pleases. They have • made it 
more completely defenceless than ever it was 
made by any former conquerors. These, in the 
very paroxysm of their subjugating, always left 
something to the Hindus ; but the Company 
have left them nothing — not the very meanest 
office. It is not the nature of Hindu society 
that the people should be very aspiring : the 
superstitions of religion, and castes prevent that ; 
but patronage, even the smallest patronage, has 
been so sweet to the Company, that they have 
not left so much as the tax-gatherership of a 
village open to the natives of India. . The struc- 
ture of society among the people themselves iiar- 
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rowed honourable ambition to a small number ; 
but the Company have swept away the whole. 
The train of reflection that this view of the 
matter opens up is long, and it is far from 
pleasant ; but as it is one which must natu- 
rally suggest itself to the reader, the following 
of it out is quite unnecessary. We shall, there- 
fore, glance at the other branches of Hindu 
industry. 

The productions of the loom have been the 
manufacture for which India has been most 
celebrated ; and as long as the people of the 
west were obliged to spin with their fingers, 
there was not even a chance that the texture 
of their cotton fabrics should be equal to that 
of those of India ; and though since the people 
of Europe began to spin with their heads, 
they have far exceeded the Hind vis in the cheap- 
ness of their manufactures, there is no question 
that the fabrics of India are still more durable, 
if not more beautiful. 

The eastern coast of the Peninsula, and the 
Valley of the Ganges, are the places of India 
that have been most famed for their cotton 
manufactures. Those for the trade of Madras 
are collected all the way from Cape Comorin 
to Ganjam, near the Chilka lake, in the Cir- 
cars ; the principal part of the goods is made 
in the Circars, although the manufacture be 
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good? ijito every ])lnee wliore they can fliul a 
profitable market. Hut that doe.< not exone- 
rate the ruler.? of Itulia. If tliey levy the 
revenue, thev thereby bind themselves to find 
])roteetion for the people, in their industry as 
weJl as their persons ; atnl th(‘ ease is not a jot 
altered by the fact that the (!ompany have got 
themselves into debt, which they never can 
}K)ssihly discharire. 3'he anticipation of tl)at 
might have been verygood, as a matter of 
warning, before tlie Company laid themselvis 
under the heavy obligation that is ujxm them ; 
but it does not ]i:dliate any neghx’t of the inter- 
t'sts of the ])coplc. It may be very true that 
the jirc.sent rulers of India may, from bi.as ns 
well n.s ignorance, be a little unfit for govern- 
ing India, and fastidious ])er':ons are apt to 
s.ay that the case cannot by possibility be other- 
wise. Upon that we do not enter — we look 
merely at the facts. 'I’lie Company arc dc. farto 
the rulers of India ; and therefore, unle.ss it bo 
statute that truth is an .absurdity as well as a 
libel, they arc dc jure bound to protect and 
promote the interests of the Ilindus, not only 
more than, but in oppo.Mtion to, those of every 
otlier country whatever. If they do not- — if 
they prefer the interests of any ‘other country, 
or their own interests as members of the commu- 
nity of any other countr)’, to tlie interests of 
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rid of it, with advantage to themselves or the 
people of India, as it is to see how they can 
continue to keep it without plunging themselves 
deeper in debt, and probably in injustice. 
Any men, but especially men of unquestion- 
able honour and unspotted character, deserve 
commiseration, when they are found in such 
a ddenima. 

The antiquity of the cotton manufacture, if 
it stood in need of proof, would be proved 
by those who are engaged in it being particu- 
lar castes ; but it is not a little remai*kable, 
that one of thefirst operations in the manufacture 
should be performed by Mahomedans, and the 
Mahomedans also spin the warp, which is of 
course the best yarn. The cotton is removed 
from the seeds by very simple rollers, and the 
little machine is found in every house. The 
cotton is then beaten by the sti'ing of a bow, 
something in- the same manner as hatters beat 
the wool that they are to felt. This is the 
operation performed by the Maliomedans, and 
hence it is probable that it is not ancient among 
the Hindus, but that it is better than their 
original method of carding, whatever it may 
have been. The woofs are spun by the country 
women, and are almost the only occupation 
by which they can earn any thing for the sup- 
ply of their humble wants. . There have been 
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attached — for the warp is not rolled on a beam, 
as in the British mode of weaving. Thehid- 
dles for forming the shed are but sticks and 
strings, which are fastened above to the tree 
which shelters the weaver, and he gets a foot 
into each of the two loops at tlie bottom. No 
European could manufacture the coarsest can- 
vas, upon an apparatus with which the Hindu 
produces at once the most beautiful and the 
most durable textures. 

Under the Madras Presidency there are, or 
at least there used to be, eleven factories, which 
could produce annually goods to the value of 
about a million sterling ; but the quantity now 
does not amount to one tenth, or by the Com- 
pany, to the one hundred part of tliat. Money 
is advanced to the weavers, who are taken 
jointly bound for the furnishing of the goods ; 
and if, which is often the case, they live scat- 
tered over the country, native agents are em- 
ployed. When the weaver does not finish his 
web at the time contracted for, a peon, or 
countryman, is put in possession of his house, 
and the weaver must pay him at the rate of an 
'ana, the sixteenth of a rupee, or nearly three 
halfpence each day. The average earning of a 
•weaver is about four rupees, or seven shillings 
and nine-pence per month, so that the tenpence 
halfpenny to the peoon is a considerable fraction 
of his earnings. < 
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Sliados of colour arc pnnhiccil by the niixt\irc 
of tlio^c ; and tliori' arc some c(’lonr,< produced 
liv Mib>tanco.< ilial arc not well Ktmwn to ICn- 
ropoans. Some idea of the advantaj^e that 
Britain derive.^ from the .‘>j)innin!^ of cotton by 
machinery may be obtained liy thi< fact : cot- 
ton can be import lal from India, f;pun into yarn 
in this country, expirtwl atjain to India, and 
sold, on the averaoe, b>r one shilling and nine- 
pence, while the s])inner in India, t(» earn ojdv 
about three farthings per day, cannot produce 
the finest yarn tinder an expense of less than 
three or four shillings a pound, or about fiftmi 
times the value of the cotton. An occupation 
which is so tedious, and nflbrds so very small a 
rcmuncr.ation to the labourer, cotdtl not, of 
course, be carried on except as an oecasion.al 
cmploYnicnt by tbc women and children ; and 
it cannot possibly stand a competition with the 
produce of niacliinery. 

Pcrliaps tbere is nothing in which the real 
advantage of the application of science to tlic 
arts ajipcars more cons])icuous than in the ma- 
nufacture of cotton ; and fine as the fingers of 
the Hindfis arc, they are really nothing to the 
artificial fingers produced by the machinist of 
Britain. Nor is there the slightest chance that 
the manufactures of India can ever regain tlic 
ground that they have lost ; so that there is not 
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Knit silk stockings arc made at Cossinibaznr, 
and in many places there are mamifactures of 
a mixture of silk Avith Avorsted, for the con- 
sumption of tlie country. The total A-alue of 
silk sent from India to England in the year 
ending 5tli .Tanuar}’, 1829, Avas about a million 
and a quarter, and of that,- the million Avas raAv 
silk, and only the quarter manufactured. So 
that, as a maiAufacture for exportation, the silk 
of India does not rank a great deal higher than 
the cotton. It does, hoAvcA'er, rank a little 
higher, and it must, for the silk trade, if it 
does admit of as much improA’ement by the ap- 
plication of machinery as the cotton, has cer- 
tainly not got so much in England. One rea- 
son for that may be, that till lately it suffered 
the protection of a system of exclusive laAVs ; 
and the manufacture has certainly improved 
very much in the short time that has elapsed 
since that Avas removed. 

The Avoollen manufactures of India are on a 
still smaller scale than the silk. In the Ioav 
countries neither the avooI nor the climate an- 
sAver. In the colder parts of the southern Ba- 
laghaut, the camelays, Avhich are so much Avo'rn 
by the country people, ai'e of native avooI, and 
generally of the natural colour. Flannels are 
made about Patna; and carpets in A'arious 
places, those of Ellore in the Circars being ac- 
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want of head. Tliore is no science, and no emu- 
lation. l^ach man follows the occupation which 
his father followed, and performs the same ope- 
ration that his father performed — performs it, 
too, in the same manner; .and thus, though 
one generation follows another, it is the revolu- 
tion of one dull wheel, and the appearance is 
still the same. There have been some imita- 
tions of Europc.an articles, made for Europeans; 
but it may be very gravely questioned whether, 
during the last thousand years, the whole na- 
tive intellect of Indi.a has contrived a .single 
machine or tool for the efiecting of any native 
purpose. 

The pottery of the Hindus is rude and coarse, 
although, from the quantity of decomposed 
feldspar that there is in the country, the mate- 
rials should be good as well as .abundant ; but 
a clay vessel, dried in the sun, is generally all 
that is wanted. In any thing, however, that 
merely requires “ handling,” the Hindus excel. 
Some of their embroidered leather is very rich ; 
and their cabinet work, especially that which is 
made about Vizagapatam, in the Circars, is 
tastefully inlaid and painted, and beautifully 
polished. In tlie north of India Proper, a very 
fine paper is made from the inner bark of a 
tree. It is, though thin, much tougher than 
VOL. II. s 
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from falling over the sides of the mortar, 
and collects the oil as it is produced'. . The 
following notes on their arts and artists, by Son- 
nerat, are accurate at the present time : — 

“ The Indian carpenter knows no other tools 
than the plane, chisel, wimble, a hammer, and 
a kind of hatchet. The earth serves him for a 
shop-board, and his foot for a hold-fast ; but 
he is a month in performing what one Avorkman 
will do in three days. 

The sawyer places his Avood between tAA'^o 
joists fixed in the ground ; and, sitting carefully 
on a little bench, employs three days, Avith one 
saAV, to make a plank AA'hich Avould cost our 
•people an hour’s Avork. 

“ The blacksmith carries his tools Avith him, 
his forge, and his little furnace, Avorking 
Arherever he is employed. He sets up his forge 
before the house of the person Arho calls liim, 
and Avith the dirt of the place makes a little 
wall, before Avhich he places his hearth. Behind 
the Avail are tAvo leather hello avs, Avhich his 
apprentice keeps going by alternately pressing 
on the top. In this manner the fire is kept up. 
A stone serves for an ' anvilj and his AAdiole ap- 
paratus consists of a pair of pincers, a hammer, 
a mallet, and a file. In the villages, the car- 
penter and blacksmith are often conjoined in the 
same individual. 

s 2 
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in the conducting of boats in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bahar alone. As far as Patna, the 
boats are large, generally about one luindred 
tons burden, and even yet they have to be 
armed on account of the dacoits and river pi- 
rates. Tlie boats that arc used higher up the 
rivers, and also in the Hoogly, below Calcutta, 
where there arc shallow.s, arc flat, and without 
keels. On the Indus, some of the boats do not 
draw more than a few inches of water. Poles 
and tracking are more frequently used than 
oars ; and even on tlic Ganges, when low, the 
boatmen arc constantly getting into the mud 
to push the craft along. Where there are not 
carriages by water, the usual mode of convey- 
ing goods is by bullocks, bufi’aloes, or some- 
times horses, and in the north by camels. One 
driver manages four bullocks or bufialoes, and 
the carriers are often the o\^'ncrs of the goods. 
Caravanseras, or durm sallahs, are erected for 
their shelter, and in these they may cook their 
own food, or And provisions from the Brahmins 
or others, who arc always found near the halt- 
ing places. There is a great deal of this car- 
rying trade between the Deccan and Bengal, 
and generally between the countries below and 
above the Ghauts. In the Deccan, those carriers 
form a class, and are said to be the descendants 
of the camp-followers of some of the successors 
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bargains arc carried on without any words; 
the ])arlics sjicak hy touching the joints of each 
other’s fingers; and in order that they may not 
l)e seen hy the hy-standers, there is a cloth 
thrown over their hands. 'Phe customs hy 
wliich husincss is accompanied arc all remark- 
ahly rude, and ])oint out an origin in a slate of 
.‘:ociety that had derived very little advantage 
from civilization ; and though the Company 
Iiavc cert.ainl}' jmt dowm some of the occesses 
that used to take jdace at tlicsc assemhlngcs 
they have not made them much more rational. 

As may naturally he sujiposed from the stale 
of degradation to which they arc sunk hy re- 
ligion, hy caste, .and hy the long period of 
oppression to which they have heen subjected, 
the Hindus arc, generally sj)caking, an indolent 
people, and work only under the impulse of 
necessity. When the weaver has got possession 
of three or four rupees, he often absents himself 
until it he spent ; and it is very doubtful whe- 
ther their morals may not have sufl'ered from 
the residence of the British, and the introduc- 
tion of liquor-shops hy them. Although the 
use of liquors is forbidden hy the Hindft law, 
those houses are said to he frequented not only 
by the pariahs, and low castes, hut hy the 
Brahmins themselves; and as the frequenters 
of such places are held in detestation hy the 
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v/ealtlij Ilifuln*;, there can he little question 
that the hoiHcs (le/jratic the people^ cncourao-e 
them in ifllcness, and in all those vices of which 
idlenes.s is so prodnetixx*. Indeed, if the peo- 
}de nf India have not been much benefited by 
the biu’ of Kngland, it is not easy to see how 
they can have escaped being injured by the 
lawlessnes*^. A rude people first learn the 
vices of their more clnlized visitors; and it 
not nppcnr tlnal Jj)di;i is an exception. 
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CHAPTKR X. 


Td'.vs.s, 



CALCUTTA. 


Not the least amusing of the lighter features 
in the picture of India, is the ajipearance of 
our countrymen there. TJie expense of kcej)- 
ing a retinue of servants is so trifling, compared 

s 3 
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>v}t!i {}h.» (wt of !}ic Fame ostonfntion in Eng- 
i.'ttui, that n pc'iTon in a comparatively liumblc 
^itU!Ui(«^ can ailiml, and generally has, a greater 
tollou'itig than the first nobleman in England, 
In (lu- towns at the resjiectivc Presidencies, it is 
not nrt'os'ir)- for this following to be anned; 
and iiKtcjul of tiiat, the peons, or lackeys, carry 
silver slicks before the great man. Those 
sticks are sometimes short, and bent towards 
the upj)t'r end, and terminate in the head of a 
tiger or oilier animal. At other times they 
more resemble a beadle's mace, or the staff of 
a drum-major. In England they would appear 
e.KCeetlingly ndiculouf, but they are necessary in 
India, where tlie jirojilchavc no notion of great- 
ness but the e.xtornal .show that it makes. 
There are jier.sons whose hereditary office it is 
to perform all the possible duties tiiat can be 
xvantcil in the most gaudy and lu.xnrious csta- 
bH^hn^enl. These are sircars, or agents, that 
take cliarge of money matters ; kJiansamans, or 
.stewards, who look after the general establish- 
ment ; sirdar hearers, wlio direct the palan- 
quin men on the march, and are the especial 
valets dc chambre ; with an endless list, each 
doing his onm office humbly and faithfully, but 
never interfering with any work which is the 
duty of another, as that .would be both pollut- 
ing and being polluted. Whatever may be the 
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number of ?crvi\nts that arc of caste, it is ne- 
ccpss'jry to cmjOoy a jiarinb, in ,su]){)lcmcnt . for 
tiic cleaning of shoes, as the touching of icatlur 
is an especial abomination to a IliiuU'i. In 
former titucs, when there were ways of getting 
wealth in India that are now obsolete, this pomp 
was sometimes extremely ludicrous. 'I'he palan- 
quin was ns gaudy with gilding, and almost as 
costly, as a Lord Mayor's coach ; the umbrella 
that wa.s carried over it ns gorgeous as the 
canojn' at a coronation dinner : the number of 
gold sticks, silver sticks, and peems, armed with 
spear and shield, and, save the shred of cloth 
round thcirmiddlc.clad in the “dun night-gown" 
of their own skins, were almost past counting ; 
so that a merchant, a writer, or a sidjaltern in 
the army, might havejiassed, with one ignorant 
of the customs of the country, for the Mogul 
himself; and the Governor Generars ap]iear- 
ance on state day.s miglit have been mis- 
taken for an avatar of Vishnu ; — nor is there 
any que.stion that, had Clive been a Brah- 
min. and resided ])ernianently in India, lie 
would in due time h.avc come to (hat honour. 
In those times, children had separate establish- 
ments before they could speak, and sahees pa- 
raded along witli them, witli led horses, ready 
caparisoned, before they could walk. 

Calcutta, being the seat of the Governor 
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(n jmiii, mid the centre of the gi-catcst -wealth 
ntitl trade of India, is, of course, the most re- 
markable mnon/r the British towns. It is 
large ; and, both in its architecture and its 
inhabilants, the most motley city on the face of 
the earth. 

Calrutta i.s .citunted on the left or east bank 
of the H(K)gly, about one hundred miles from 
the .vea ; and I'ort William, the citadel, stands 
in latitude 22^ 23', and longitude 88^ 28^ Tlie 
ground on which it is built being low and flat, 
wn.s originally very unwholesome, from the nu- 
merous mar.she.s and thick jungles in the imme- 
diate vicinity; and even now it is far from 
healthy, a.s it is affected by the pestilent air 
from the Sunderbunds. The soil is an alluvion, 
of great depth ; and it has the characteristic of 
most part of the lower Valley of the Ganges, in 
being f|uife impervious to water, so tliat there is 
not anything like a spring or fountain, nor 
has any nppeanmeo of water been met with 
\ipon boring to the depth of one hundred 
and fifty feet. This is just what might be 
looked for in a river deposit consisting of clay 
and vegetable matter ; and possibly the boring 
-'vonld have to be cari'icd considerably deeper 
than the present bottom of the Bay of Bengal, 
off Sagor. Trees have been met -wdth in the soil at 
Calcutta, sixty feet below tlie surface, with the 
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stumps of t]\G trunks erect, and the remains of 
the roots evidently in the situation in which tliey 
had grown, but without any part of the upper 
branches, — shewing that an unusual deposita- 
tion of mud had taken place for some years, 
and then the floods had swept off the parts of 
the trees that were exposed. In other places, 
traces of these strata of soil have been met -with 
at a depth of about fifty feet; but whether 
these have been the native vegetation of the 
places where they are found, or a deposit 
brought down from the upper country, there 
are, of course, no means of ascertaining. The 
whole of those deposits tend to shew, that the 
accumulation of matter in the Valley of the 
Ganges has been going on for a great length of 
time, and render it probable that what is now 
the plain of Bengal had, at one time, been an 
arm of the sea. 

Some partial amelioration of the cbmate of 
Calcutta has been effected, by keeping the 
surface drained as far as possible, and opening 
cuts through the jungle ; but while so much 
land in the neighbourhood is under wet cul- 
ture for rice, the place cannot be healthy : and 
were it not for the constant transfer of air 
produced by the current and tide ' of the 
Ganges, it would not be habitable by Europe- 
ans. Though the water of the Ganges is holy, 
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It l)v tin inr.Wfi pure, and its very sacredness 
adds not n Httletn the impurity, as the carcasses 
animals anti devotees float pretty copiously 
upott it., ridi., and do not give out the most 
fragrant of jjorfiimcs. The current, however, 
v.hit h runs along witlj considerable rapidity, 
tnahes nmenfis: and, while it promotes the 
«.dtd)ri(v of the air, it is very f^avourable to 
intt-ntal trade, '’rherc arc some canals that 
add to tiie navigatiim ; tljongh both rivers and 
ranals are didiciilt to manage in the delta of 
llu- fianges. W'hen the rains come, the mud 
gits HI .-oft, and the banks arc so much broken 
dfjnn, fb.'il the navigation is always liable to 
si-aomal interruptions; wliilc in water that 
has not n current, jungles and aquatic plants 
are constantly sjiringing up, impeding the pas- 
-age bv tbeir mass, and tainting the air by 
their exhalations. 

‘‘ritere are few towns that have risen so 
rapidly to a vast population as Calcutta. iN’ot 
more than oigbtyycars ago it was a mere village, 
and the situations whore the best bouses are 
now were jungles. In proceeding up the river 
the fir.st objt'ct tliat pre.sents itself is the fort, 
'fhe works tire very low, and there are hardly 
any building.s witliin the walls, so that its 
appearance is far from striking. It is a decent 
j)icco of engineering, liowcver, and very ivell 
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kept, — the only objection to it being a very 
common one in all the proceedings and works of 
the English toward India. It is a little too 
splendid. The works are admirably planned, 
both for commanding the river, and standing a 
siege ; but then they are so extensive, that ten 
thousand troops are necessary to man them pro- 
perly. The fort is an octagon, with five regu- 
lar sides toward the land, and three irregular 
ones toward the water. The latter need no 
defence but the artillery, of which a great 
force is accumulated, and very skilfully placed. 
The curtains on the land sides are defended by 
outworks, the salient angles of which project 
so far that they could take the trenches of a 
besieging army in reverse, while the flanks of 
the bastions are so constructed that they could 
not be raked en ricochet. 

The body of the place is left open, or only laid 
out in walks, and planted with trees, the shade 
of which is very agreeable. The greatest dis- 
advantage about the fort is the want of water, 
which, considering that it is on the very margin 
of a great river, is not Avhat would be expected ; 
but, in the dry season, indeed at almost all 
seasons, the water of the river is filthy, and it is 
not filtered by the soil. There are wells in the 
outworks of the fort, and they contain water ; 
but that water oozes through that portion of 
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tlio .wil ^vll^ch is strongly impregnated wtli 
salt. ^J’hus file water of tlie wells becomes so 
brackish in the dry .season, that it cannot be 
used, fiml roconr.se is bad to tlie usual mode 
td' obtaining water, — preserving the rain in 
tanks. 

Botwet'n the fort and the town there is an 
opi-n csjilnnade for a considerable extent, which 
is ofTensive with mire in the wet season, and 
more so with dust in the dry ; but it is spacious, 
and the view of the town from it, so far as a 
perfectly dat view (oui be, is fine. The houses 
are generally detached from each other; and 
they arc stuccoed over with lime, which, when 
tliey arc clean, gives them the appearance of 
marhle p.alaccs. The style of arcliitccture, 
n'liicli is a sort of Grecian or Roman, is not 
much better adapted to the climate of India 
than it is to the climate of England ; and 
though the colonnades and friezes do not collect 
.*50 much smoke as they do in London, they are 
not without their inconveniences. What is 
wanted in India is .shade from the sun at one 
time, and shelter from the rain at another ; and 
as the Grecian portico and Italian verandah 
arc not calculated to afford either, all the orna- 
ments of the houses are useless and out of place. 
They are pierced b}' a vast number of windoAvs, 
xipon Avbicb the thiclc blinds and mats shew 
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that the hovi?cs have hern ercctah lu-vaufo 
it is the fasliion for hhi-ilishim n to orert Mirh 
houses in tlicir own courjtr_\% and uiihont atiy 
reference to wliat avouUI he ino<l coinaanejU 
in India. In the nooden part.s of the honH. **, 
the -vrliite ants arc apt t<» coininit terrible hav<H\ 
They advnttcc itt their coveretl w.ays, either on 
the outside or inside of the huildint;, rs*; may 
he.sl suit their purpose.^, and when they rcarh a 
beam, they consume the whide interior, niihout 
making any apparent alteration in the cvleiior : 
and thus the owmer is not aware that hi*, nbtvde 
has sustained any dantage until it tmnbles in 
■whole, or in part, ahoul his ears. 'I'lie evpi-ncr 
of building is very considerable at rnleutta; 
and as the houses arc not, from the corrosive 
nature of the atmosphere, durable, rents are, 
probably, higher in proportion. 

One of the greatest singidarities to n stranger 
in Calcutta is the number of wild animals. 
Birds swam in all placc.c, and are perched 
upon the tops of all the houses. These are 
cliiefly of the foul-feeding kinds, — crows, kilt's, 
vultures, and the adjutant, or large .stork'. But 
so far from being deemed an annoyance, these 
birds are useful. The Hindfis do not cat 
animal food ; the wealthy Europeans are 
fuse, and what they have at their feasts . 
be only in small part consumed by the parial 
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the w)il which is strongly impregnated \vitli 
salt. Thus the water of the wells becomes so 
brackish in the dry season, that it cannot be 
used, and recourse is had to the usual mode 
of obtaining water, — ^jjreserving the rain in 
tanks. 

Between the fort and the towm there is an 
oj)en esplanade for a considerable extent, which 
is offensive with mire in the wet season, and 
more so with dust in the dr3' ; but it is spacious, 
and the view of the town from it, so far as a 
pcrfcctl}’ flat view can be, is fine. The houses 
are generalh' detached from each other; and 
they are stuccoed over with lime, which, when 
the)' arc clean, gives them the appearance of 
marble palaces. The style of architecture, 
which is a sort of Grecian or Roman, is not 
much better adapted to the climate of India 
than it is to the climate of England ; and 
though the colonnades and fnezes do not collect 
so much smoke as the)' do in London, they are 
not without their inconveniences. What is 
wanted in India is shade from the sun at one 
time, and shelter from the rain at another ; and 
as the Grecian portico and Italian verandah 
are not calculated to afford either, all the orna- 
ments of the houses are useless and out of place. 
They are pierced by a vast number of windows, 
upon which the thicTc blinds and mats shew 
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that the houses have been erected, just because 
it is the fashion for Englishmen to erect such 
houses in their own country, and without any 
reference to what would be most convenient 
in India. In the wooden parts of the houses, 
the white ants are apt to commit terrible havoc. 
They advance in their covered ways, either on 
the outside or inside of the building, as may 
best suit their purposes, and Avhen they reach a 
beam, they consume the Avhole interior, mthout 
making any apparent alteration in the exterior ; 
and thus the owner is not aware that his abode 
lias sustained any damage until it tumbles, in 
whole, or in part, about his ears. The expense 
of building is very considerable at Calcutta; 
and as the houses are not, from the corrosive 
nature of the atmosphere, durable, rents are, 
probably, higher in proportion. 

One of the greatest singularities to a stranger 
in Calcutta is the number of wild animals. 
Birds swarm in all places, and are perched 
upon the tops of aU. the houses. These are 
chiefly of the foul-feeding kinds, — crows, kites, 
vultures, and the adjutant, or large stork. But 
so far from being deemed an annoyance, these 
birds are useful. The Hindhs do not eat 
animal food ; the wealth3»^ Europeans are pro- 
fuse, and wliat they have at their feasts can 
be only in small part consumed bj’^ the pariahs 
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niul poor Portuguese. The remains are, 
therefore, thrown out ; and would do the most 
serious injury to tlie healthiness of the place, 
if they were allowed to putrify, which they 
would do almost immediately in the open air. 
No sooner is any garbage throwi out than it 
is consumed by these birds during the day ; 
wliilc at night the jungles send forth a number 
of quadruped competitors in the jiariah dogs, 
foxes, and jackals, which begin to announce 
their approaclv by incessant 3'elping as night 
falls, and carry on the woi-k of scavengers till 
the morning. 

As there arc few competitors in the market 
for the food that Europeans use, the supply is 
abundant ; and as the climate is against any 
more mental labour than may be necessary in 
the wa}'^ of business, the people are very hos- 
pitable, — that is, the)'^ are very much given to 
the pa^ung and receiving of visits. The morning 
is the usual time for business, — as when the day 
begins to be a little advanced, the heat is so 
gi'eat that it confines Europeans to their houses, 
unless they shall venture out in palanquins, 
which have, however, to be shaded under large 
umbrellas. Between one and two o’clock a 
tiffin, or lunch, is taken, after which it is not 
unusual to indulge in two or three hours of a 
siesta, after the fashion of the Spaniards. At 
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sunset the people come abroad in palanquins, 
or carriages, and on horse-back ; and enjoy the 
air, which by that time has got cool, compared 
with what it was during the day. The enjoy- 
ment is not, however, of very long duration : 
die twilight in tropical countries being short, 
and darkness soon setting in. The drive is, 
however, often protracted beyond day-light; 
and in these cases the peons run along by the 
side of the carriages, bearing torches — a species 
of illumination which is very common in Cal- 
cutta. Dinner usually follows, and is almost 
invariably set down to by artificial light, while 
the sitting is protracted till after midnight. 
This renders the siesta as necessary as. it is 
asreeable. 

TheEnglish part of the town is all splendour 
and gaiety, and the public exhibitions given 
by the govenior and principal officers are regal. 
One of the - most splendid of them, and the 
most singular to a European, is the levee to the 
native princes, who attend in , person, or are 
represented by their vakeels, or ambassadors. 
The principal part of the ceremony is the pre- 
senting of khelats, or robes of honour. This is 
a Mahomedan custom, and was general at the 
Mogul court. We shall take the liberty of 
quoting the late Bishop Heber’s account of one, 
which is characterised by that good sense and 
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pln^'ful naYvctc, for whicli'tliat amiable prelate 
^v^ls 80 much clistinguishecl, and Avliich, among 
other qualities, rendered his premature death so 
great a loss to India. “ I went down,” says the 
bishoj), “ to attend a Durbar, or native levee, 
of the Governor’s, which all the principal na- 
tive residents in Calcutta were expected to at- 
tend, as well as the vakeels from some Indian 
princes. I .found on my arnval that the levee 
had begun, and that Lord Amherst, attended 
by his aides-de-camp, and the Persian secretary, 
Iiad already ivalked down one' side, where the 
persons of niost rank, and who were to receive 
‘ khelats,’ or honorary dresses, were stationed. 
I, therefore, missed this ceremony, but joined 
him, and walked round to those to whom he 
had not yet spoken, comprising some persons of 
considerable rank and wealth, and some learned 
men, travellers from different eastern countries, 
who, each in turn, addressed his compliments, 
or petitions, or complaints, to the Governor. 
There were several whom we thus passed who 
spoke English, not only fluently, but grace- 
fully. 

“After Lord Amherst had completed tlie circle, 
he stood on the lowest step of the throne, and 
the visitors advanced one by one to take leave. 
First came a young rajah, of the Rajpootana 
district, who had received that day the inves- 
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titiirc of liis fatlicr's territories, in a splendid 
brocade khclat, and turban ; he was a little, 
pale, shy-looking boy, of twelve years old. 
Lord Amherst, in addition to these splendid 
robes, placed a large diamond aigrette in his 
turban, tied a string of valuable pearls round 
his nock, then gave him a small silver bottle of 
ottar of roses, and a lump of ])awn, or betel, 
wrapped up in a plantain leaf. Next came 
forward the vakeel, or envoy, of the Maharaja 
Sindia; also a boy, not above sixteen, but 
smart, self-possessed, and dandy-looking. His 
khelat and presents were a little, and but a 
little, less splendid than those of his precursor. 
Tiien followed Oude, Nagpoor, Nepfd, all 
represented by their vakeels, and each in turn 
honoured by siinilai*, though less splendid, 
marks of attention. The next was a Persian 
Khan, a fine, militai-y-looking man, rather cor- 
pulent, of a complexion not different from that 
of a Turk, or other southern Europeans, with 
a magnificent black beard, and a very pleas- 
ing and animated address. A vakeel from Sind 
succeeded, wdth a high red cap, and was fol- 
lowed by an Arab, handsomely dressed, and as 
fair, nearly, though not so good looking, as the 
Persian. These were all distinguished, and 
received each some mai-k of favour. Those 
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wlio followed had onlj' a little ottar poured on 
their liandkcrchicfs, and some pawn. On the 
whole it was an interesting and strikinff sio-ht, 
though lc.ss magnificent than I liad expected, 
and less so, I think, than the levee of an Eu- 
ropean monarcli. The sameness of the general 
])ar( of the dresses (white muslin) was not 
sufficient!)' relieved by the splendour of the few 
kholats; and even those which were of gold 
and .silver brocade, were, in a great measure, 
eclipsed by the scarlet and blue uniforms, gold 
lace and feathers of the English. One of the 
most striking figures was the Governor General’s 
native aidc-de-camj), a tall, strong-built, and 
remarkably liandsome man, in the iiower of his 
age, and of a countenance at once kind and 
bold. His dress was a very rich hussar uni- 
form, and he advanced last of the circle, with 
the usual military salute ; then, instead of the 
oflering of mone)' which each of the rest made, 
he bared a small part of the blade of his sabre, 
and held it out to the Governor. The ottar 
he received, not on his handkerchief, but on 
his w'hite cotton gloves.” Journal I., 79- 
But people must not allow themselves to be 
misled by the pomp of official men, and the glitter 
of gala days. For those Europeans and their 
descendants, who have no office, no favour, and 
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no connexion at court, Calcutta is no land of 
Goshen. In the mere article of food, they may 
do well enough upon very little money, if they 
will just wait till tlicir jnore fortunate country- 
men have dined, and bargain with the khansa- 
man for the broken victuals ; but the natives 
can perform all sorts of work that is wanted 
so much cheaper, that there is not the least 
demand for British talent there, or in an}^ other 
place in India. They know not the country ; 
and tlien, if they speculate they have every 
chance of being ruined ; and if they arc 
tempted to borrow money, which is a much 
more easy matter than paying it again, their 
beggary is certain. In India, the European 
is no match for the Hindu, unless he is in- 
vested with government power ; and, now at 
least, there is nothing but a connexion with 
the Company that can enable him to get any 
thing like a living. The natives are the folks 
that make the mone}'-, since all ambition for office 
was put an end to ; and they contrive to deal 
with even the inconsiderate official men, some- 
thing in the same way as the remnant of Jacob 
are understood to deal Avith the prodigal sons 
of England. These Hindhs occasionally give 
a sort of entertainment to the English ; but 
the females do not appear, and the men, if of 
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higli caste, neither eat nor drink with their 
guests. Singing and dancing, by professors, 
arc the chief exhibitions; and in the houses of 
the more respectable Hindtls, the dress and 
gcsture.s of the dancing girls are, upon these 
occasions, not modest merely, but absolutely 
demure. "W^Iicn the guests have seen enough 
of the entertainment, and not a great deal of it 
.suffices, the}' adjourn to the supper rooms. The 
apartments of the Hindfis are,- generally speak- 
ing, slovenly and mean ; but upon those occa- 
sions, the court is; converted into a hall, , by 
spreading one piece of cloth upon it as a car- 
pet, and covering it with another, by way of 
roof ; and as the court has generally pillored 
galleric.s along the sides, the temporary apart- 
ment has no bad effect ; and the women, who 
generally occupy upper apartments that look 
into the court, can see how matters go on, with- 
out being themselves seen. 

Calcutta is not all a city of palaces, although 
it appears to be so w’hen seen from the espla- 
nade. Behind that there are some good houses, 
and Tank Squai’e is rather spacious than other- 
wise. That square, which is about one 
thousand five hundred feet in the side, gets its 
name from a large tank, or reservoir, of water 
in the centre. Wliat with excavation,, what 
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with embanking, this tank is about sixty feet 
in depth, with a balustrade surrounding the 
top, and steps in the inside leading all the way 
to the bottom. A little beyond that, wliat is 
called “ the black town” begins, and is the 
residence of the natives, and some of the poorer 
Europeans. The streets are narrow, crooked, 
unpaved, and filled with all manner of im- 
purities ; and did the Hindus live upon animal 
food, and throw jthe refuse of that into the 
streets, that part of Calcutta could not be in- 
habited. Sometimes a brick house of two 
stories, Anth a flat roof, is met with in this 
part of to\m ; and there are occasionally large 
abodes, inhabited by more wealthy natives; 
but in general the habitations have their walls 
'formed of bambus, mats, and other light mat- 
ters, and the interior is nearly destitute of fur- 
niture. Eastward, the black town, reaches 
within between one and five miles of the salt 
lao-oon that extends into the Sunderbunds. As 
this piece of water is wholly, or nearly, stag- 
nant, the vapours from it are so very pestilent, 
that it is known among even the Hindus, by 
the name of the “ bad water.” The interme- 
diate space is, as far as vegetation is con- 
cerned, a very luxuriant, but it is ndthal a very 
filthy suburb,- Gardens, tanks, and puddles, 
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rank with vegetation, dirty lints, with all man- 
ner of ahoniinations, arc blended together. . 

TJie more wealthy of the English have often 
houses at a distance from the fort, 'Wlien 
those houses arc built in the cottage style, which 
is the one best adapted to the climate, they 
arc, b}' the English, styled “ bungalows and 
.some of these, which have large verandahs 
and scandent jilants trained to the pillars by 
which these arc supported, would be pic- 
turesque. One of the most favourite places 
for those dwellings is Barrackpoor, on the 
same side of the Hoogly as Calcutta, only 
about sixteen miles farther up the river. It is 
there that the governor's country house is 
erected, to which tliere is attached a very 
pleasant though not verj’^ extensive park. The 
situation of the house is very pleasant, as the 
current of the tide brings a cooling wind from 
the south ■ in tlie liot season. The country 
house is but small, but it is very neat, aijd 
there are other bungalows in the park, at 
which visitors, and those who attend the court 
when the governor is there, reside. In those 
places the sleeping apartments are generally on 
the south side of the house, and the verandahs 
are left open there, for the purpose of admitting 
free air. 
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Fj;om its boiii" the occn'^ional residence of 
the "(ivcmor, n niilitarv station, and a favourite 
retreat of Kurojieans. ]Jarrackpoor is a gav 
place; and in the cold season there are horse 
races. The trees in the jinric are very lieau- 
tiful, and the place is lively, from the' mnnher 
of boats that jiass up and down the river, 
some of them of very large size, and others 
with men for masts. These men take their 
mantles, and setting a fool on each of two cor- 
ners, liold one of the others in each hand, in 
such a way as to form a belly to receive the 
wind, making the light vessel glide on vdth more 
rapidity than would easily be believed. 

There is a sort of menagerie in the park at 
Barrackpoor, but the number of animals in 
it is few, and they are not ver}’’ interesting. 
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101e])lianls arc, liowevcr, slio\vn off tlierc for 
tlic })iirj)oses of pomp, wliicli is not the case in the 
irnnicdintc vicinity of Calcutta, as they would 
])roclucc mischief there by alarming the horses. 

I\Iadras is very different from Calcutta, the 
ground upon which it .stands being as remark- 
able for .sterility, as that of Calcutta is for an ex- 
cc.ss of vegetation. There is also comparatively 
little trade, from the difficulty of landing, and 
the impossibility of constructing a harbour. 
Tlie roads arc much better, however, and there 
arc some navigable canals. The population of 
the town and the district immediately round it, 
is probably not much loss than half a million; 
but there is not the same appearance of an 
Eurojican town as at Calcutta. Contrary to 
what is the case there, many of the places of 
business are in the fort ; and the dwellings of 
Europeans are a little way in the interior. 
The ^ladras Presidency has been greatly im- 
proved under the sway of the Company, and 
though the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town be ratlier sterile, and provisions higher 
than in Calcutta, in consequence of the greater 
distance from which they have to be fetched, 
the importation of rice from Bengal, which 
used to be a regular and pretty extensive trade, 
has become almost unnecessary. When, indeed, 
the condition of this presidency now, is com- 
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xvitli that in whicli it was found by (ho 
siTvants of (ho (’onipnny. wo nnisl nlhnv t)ja( 
()iey hnvo lun n _(»roa( In-nrfaotors (n (his ]iar( 
of India. \Viia( may Inivo bivn (In* stain of 
(ho annUrv hofon* (ho inooad‘« of iJn* Mahonio- 
dans, and (ho wars and dova'-latinijs of llvdor. 
Til )j>:hn (ho ?si/am, and (ho Maliaradas, wo 
hnvo not now (ho moans «tf asooriainin^ ; hnt 
(hero are snllioiont ^nnintls for holiovinc that 
il w.as mnch heitor than whoti (ho Hritish 
inlhienco was first ostahlishod ; and also that (ho 
iwosont state ofa( least a very cousidorahlo pari 
of it. is holler than it wandd have lu*t‘n, had 
the Mahoinodan ]>oxvor cont innod in the Mv- 
soro, .and (hat of the Maharattas in (In? .sottth- 
west of the Deccan. 'J’he system in tins part 
of India, apjK'ar.s to he more favonrahlo to tin? 
cultivator than that which obtains in Bengal, 
probably hecanse there xvore not so tunny 
spoiler.s as there were under the em])eror.s, es- 
pecially in the wntm of their power. Loss 
prolonged violence had been done to the inan- 
ner.s of the HindOs than, in the northern coun- 
tries ; on which account, probably, their morals 
were better, and wlicn they found that they 
were freed from hostile armies, they returned 
with more alacrity to the cultivation of their 
fields. 

There is ,'inother circuinst,ance. In order that 
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the government of Soutliern India may be able 
to get a revenue, it must do more for tlie people 
tlian is recpiircd in Bengal. The watering by 
courses and tanks must be on so larire a scale 
that it can be done only by the government ; 
and thus, as all profit by those accommoda- 
tions — and in the low country there is no cul- 
tivation without tliem — there is a sort of reci- 
procity produced which must be beneficial, 
i^robabl}'^ also the tenures of the land have 
been less changed from their primitive form than 
in the north ; and the recent reduction of the 
number of zillah or district courts has given 
the head men of the villages more importance. 
At the same time, the establishment of our 
goveniment has had the effect of putting an 
end to a very general system of small hostility, 
which the heads of the villages, while they 
had armed followers and fortified residences, 
used to carry on against each otJier ; and which, 
as they were not powerful enough for being 
independent, and yet not disposed to remain 
in subjection when not compelled to do so by 
the immediate presence of a military force, liad 
the most injurious effects upon the habits and 
industry of the people. 

Tile territory of the Madras Presidency is 
very irregular ; but, perhaps, it does not,- taken 
altogether, differ much from a square, four hun- 
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tlu'd miles in the side. It is thus equal to a 
large liijigdom ; and the popidation is prol)ably 
about fourteen millions. 

'rhe njipoarnnee of I^Indras, when seen from 
a distance, is rather imposing. '^I’lie walls of 
the fort, and the buildings that are seen, are 
white and sijining, and they are interspersed 
Avith trees. The fort is strong, and tliough 
not ue.irly so large as Fort William at Cal- 
cutta, it can be defended at much less expense ; 
and probably would stand a siege as long. 
The Black Town, which contains the native, 
of course the principal ]in])ulntion, is mean ; 
but the garden house.s are very neat, and 
belter adapted to the climate than the palaces 
r»f Calcutta. 

They arc generally only one story in height, 
finely smoothed over with pure white lime, and 
embowered among trees and bushe.s, Avhich 
gives them a cool appearance. 'I’hc obtaining 
of that shelter has, however, been a Avork of 
great labour, and in the dry season they arc 
not preserved Avithout difficulty. The roads, 
too, are in many places shaded b}" - tree.?, 
and the choultries, or resting houses, are con- 
venient, Vegetation .only appears, hoAvover, 
in tlie vicinity of AA'ater, and great part of the 
surface is broAvn and arid.- The Avater is of 
good quality, and the tOAvn Avell supplied. 
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As^ the l‘iUro])C'ans chicHy rerfclein tliegarden- 
houR-'H^ find not in the town, the habits of 
the ])eople arc a little (liflercnt from those at 
Calcutta. In the early Jiart of the moniing, 
there is a general .system of cmlbs h}' tliosc wlio 
are "oinir to the fort. Tliat is over by about 
eleven i and llicn the idle people gossip till 
two, when tlic tiffin !“< eaten : and after that 
a good many indulge in the sic.sta. After the 
hu.dncss pe<^plc have relunicd, there is a general 
drive along tlic hlount Koad, tvhcrc they are 
fond of showing off their equijiages, and gene- 
rally di-ivo .“io slowly, that they’ keep conversing 
together the greater part of the time. Tins is 
continued till dusk, after which they retire to 
dinner. I’his scattered mode of living gives 
employment to a great number of pedlars, who 
hawk articles about from house to liouse ; and 
jugglers arc more numerou.s, and also more 
expert, about Madras than in any other part of 
India. The want of a landing-place from the 
sea is, however, a disadvantage, for wliicb there 
is no compensation. 

Tlie government house, the clmrcli or •- • 
George, and some of the other public buildmg-) 
are very handsome. These are mostly r>P°'' 
the Choultry plain, where they have the advan 
tage of the breeze from the sea. Even thercj 
liowever, the air is often excessively hoC 


the rooms not Ht for being inhabited, unless 
mats of cusa grass, kc])t moist, be placed over 
the windows. Tlicsc have two advantages : the 
evaporation from them keeps the air agreeably 
cool, and the grass diffuses an agreeable scent. 

Bombay is very different from both the aipi- 
tals of the other presidencies ; and thougli it 
is situated upon a rocky island, the ground 
upon which it immediately stands is a swamp. 
All tlie islands, which enclose, or are contained 
in, the harbour, appear indeed to have origin- 
ally consisted of masses of rock, with the hol- 
I 0 W.S between them fdled up with mud, over 
which the sea partially flowed during high 
tides. A considerable part of the town is as 
low as the high •water of spring tides, if not 
lower ; and much of the soil would be washed 
away by the inundations during the rains, were 
it not protected by embankments. These oc- 
casion the stagnation of a great deal of water, 
and, notwthstanding the sea air, occasion a 
great deal of unhealthiness. Tlie parts of the 
island that are covered Avith soil, were originally 
forests of cocoa-palms, and there is still a con- 
siderable number of these ; but much of it 
has been cleared, and though not very produc- 
tive, is under culture. Many of the • houses 
Avithin the "jralls ar.e constructed of Avood, the 
ground (Avhich is rather singular in a fortified 
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plncc) is often private projjcrty, and sells or 
lets very Iifgh. 

As is the case at Madras, the greater part 
of the British live in country iiouses, and 
repair to the fort only to transact their busi- 
ness. The government liouse ndthin the fort 
is a very dull and gloomy structure; but 
there are two pleasant country residences. One 
of these is at Slalabar Point, about eight miles 
from the town, and so near the sea, that the 
spray beats over it. This is hoi}' ground — at 
least there is a hole in the rock, to which 
numbcr.s of Hindu pilgrims resort, and by 
creeping through, contrive to leave their sins 
at the side by which they enter. The Brah- 
mins, as is usual at holy places, assisting in 
the pious w'ork, and being paid for it.- The 
governor generally resides at that place during 
the very hot season. The other and principal 
residence is near the eastern shore of the 
island. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of Bom- 
bay, of which there are probably about one 
hundred and sixty thousand permanent, and 
sixty thousand more that resort to it occasion- 
ally, are Hindiis : but the population is much 
mixed ; and a good deal of the property . and 
trade of the town and island, are in the hands 
of the Parsees, or fire worshippers,’ whom the 
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Mahomedans expelled from Persia. Those 
people have complete management of the docks 
and ship-building, and, indeed, there are few 
houses of business in the place that have not, 
at least, one Parsee partner, and they may be 
considered as the leading people of Bombay. 
The men are much stronger and more hand- 
some than theHindhs ; but the women, though 
handsome when very young, very soon acc[uire 
a harsh, masculine appearance. The Parsecs 
are a very industrious and peaceable people ; 
but their habits and houses are not very cleanly. 

• Of course they have no distinction of caste — 
-neither have they any regulations in their re- 
ligion which restrain them in eating and drink- 
ing Their worship is simple, — an adoration 
of the sun in the mornings and evenings. The 
Mahomedans, are still more numerous in Bom- 
bay than the Parsees, and there are a good 
many Armenians and native Christians. 

Though the island does not afford a-plcntiful 
supply, the markets of Bombay are better 
stocked with provisions than those of Madras. 
The quantity of shipping, and the trade carried 
on, are very considerable, Bombay being both 
.amart for foreign -commerce, and an entrepot 
between the different parts of India. 

Owing to the swampy nature of the low 
grounds, the island is not nearly so healthy a.s 
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one -vvould suppose; and though not quite so 
much oppressed by the heat, JCuropean consti- 
lutions sud’er full}* as much from the climate 
as at any of the otlicr jiresidencies. The land 
bree/.e, ^vhich sets in in the evening, tlie time 
at which Calcutta and IVIadras are most ao-ree- 

O 

able, is very unfavourable to health. 

To convey an idea of the towns of India, in 
the compass of a few pages, would, however, be 
impossible. They have no general character ; 
and the capitals of the presidencies have not 
what can be strictly called an Indian character 
at all. They have grovm up under the auspices 
of Europeans, As little have they a Euro- 
pean character ; for the population of all 
of them is so great, and the number of Euro- 
peans so few, tliat the places are English only 
in so far as they are official. 

The most renowned, and probably also the 
most populous and wealthy, of the native cities, 
is Benares, the population of which is more 
than half a million, and some of the mansions so 
.spacious as to contain two hundred people under 
a .single roof. The city stands immediately 
u]3on the bank of the sacred Canges, wliere 
that river has cut a concavity into a high bank 
on the one side, and deposited a meadow on the 
other ; the houses stand on the top of the bank, 
which is fully tliirty fdet above the river, to 
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which ghaul?, or flijiljls, of stone steps descend, 
interspersed l)y nullahs, or creeks, in which 
boats .are drawn up. 'riie houses in Tlcnares 
.are irenernlly built of stone: often fotn* or five 
floors in height ; and, as is the cns..' in the towns 
of Scotland, havhig each floor occupied by a 
difloront family. Tlie .streets are, however, 
very narrow and crfxiktal, and front tlu* upjter 
windows the jtcoplc may almost shake bands 
across the .street. Vet Benare.s is one of the 
most flourishing ])laces in India ; and the dis- 
trict around it is very rich .and ])roductive. 

Benares is a place of more than ordinary 
sanctity, and stand.s upon a more stable foun- 
dation, according to the Hindu co.smogony, 
than any other part of the world. Tlic rest of 
the globe stands only on Ananta, the thousand- 
headed serpent of eternity ; hut the hoi}’’ city 
of Benares, with ten miles round it, is based 
upon the points of Siv.a's trident ; and, tliereforc, 
proof .ag,ainst not locid earthquakes merely, hut 
even against the gonend casualties of the globe. 
Visiting such a place must, of course, he most 
cfiicient ag.ainst sin ; and dying there is, in 
some re.spects, more adv.antageous than at Jug- 
gernaut!) itself. In spite of his love of beef, 
an Englishman avIio dies at Benares, and be- 
queaths anything to the temples, may make quite 
sure of the Swerga, and have a fair chance of 
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being absorbed into Brnlnn, without the peril 
of one reptile transmigration. 

^rho Brahmins of Benares have more infor- 
mation and liberality than are usually found 
among the race; and there are many very 
wealthy people in the city, as well those 
who jjrefcr living there upon their fortunes, as 
those who are engaged in trade. There are 
three sets of devotees exceedingly abundant: 
the Brahminnv bulls, sacred to Siva, Avhicli 
are very fat and lazy ; apes and inonheys,- 
(Icvotcd to the valorous Humaioon ; and ascetics 
.and niendicants in grc.at abundance. Still there 
is a great deal of magnificence about the city ; 
and, perhn])s, there .are more .appearances of an 
approximation to a harmony of feeling with 
the English about Benarc.=^ than in other parts of 
India. The case is one in ■which, ho'wever, it 
is by no means safe to trust to appearances; 
.and it is as impossible to form a proper estimate 
of India by looking at it with English eyes, as 
it ■tvould be to m.ake it a happy or flourishing 
country by governing it by English laws. . 

THE END. 
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